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THE SCHOOL OF ANOTHER CHANCE. 





Should Complaints 
Come Direct? 














Some time ago a friend, seeking my judg- 
ment, related certain happenings in a com- 
munity well known to both of us. These hap- 
penings I seek to camouflage beyond recogni- 
tion, but the course of events was something 
like this: It began in one of those really seri- 
ous cases of discipline from which few com- 
munities are permanently immune, a case of 
discipline, moreover, involving a number of 
pupils of prominent families. The superintend- 
ent, a prompt and decisive man, laid his course 
and held to it unswervingly. One of his teach- 
ers, however, came into possession of informa- 
tion which he felt should modify the superin- 
tendent’s attitude and he brought it to his 
superior. The superintendent could see no rea- 
son for any change of program and the young 
teacher, after some serious thought on the mat- 
ter, laid his facts before the president of the 
board. 

There resulted a situation so embittered that 
the original cause of the controversy was almost 
forgotten. The superintendent felt that in “go- 
ing over his head” the teacher had been guilty 
of gross insubordination, deserving if not of 
summary dismissal at least of stern reprimand. 
The board, at first divided, at length decided to 
sustain the superintendent; but meanwhile it 
had become a community matter and there were 
not wanting influential citizens who declared 
that, if any effort were made to remove the 
young teacher, they would fight it. The board 
retorted with threatenings and ultimate peace 
came only thru the intervention of outsiders 
who insisted that, for the good of the schools, 
the matter must in some fash‘on be “patched 


” 
bi Was the Teacher Right? 

And now, inquired my friend, was the young 
teacher right or wrong! Should he have accept- 
ed as final the verdict of the superintendent or 
had he the right to carry the matter further? 
Moreover, he demanded, what is the duty of a 
board member, and especially of the president 
of a board in such eases? Should he receive, or 
welcome, perhaps even seek the opinions of 
teachers upon themes likely to become matters 
of controversy or should he take the attitude 
that such opinions can come to him only thru 
authorized channels, to-wit, the superintendent ? 
“Some superintendents hold, you know,” my 
friend concluded, “that if a board member lis- 
tens to the complaints of any teacher he be- 
comes simply an encourager of complaining 
and a subverter of discipline.” 

In the case of boards employing scores of 
even hundreds of teachers, I had no opinion to 
offer, never having had any experience on which 
to base an opinion but, in the case of boards 
like our own employing not more than fifty 
teachers, my leanings were, I confessed, all in 
favor of the open door; and I cited to him Mac- 
Whirter. 

The President and the Opposition. 

MacWhirter was for ten years our president, 
his relations with the three superintendents em- 
ployed during that time were always cordially 


friendly (until one of them proved undeserv- 
ing) and yet any teacher, or for that matter, 
any member of the community, might come to 
MacWhirter at any time, with any complaint, 
and it would be listened to patiently and 
weighed carefully. Moreover, the confidence of 
the complainer would be respected. Even this 
does not tell the whole story, for it was with 
MacWhirter a matter of conscience to maintain 
confidential relations with the opposition 
which always exists in every school system, 
however small. There was nothing organized or 
official about this relation; but, it being true 
that certain teachers did not like Prof. X., or 
Y., or Z., MacWhirter always knew which teach- 
ers these were and why they did not like him. 
And among this group there was always one 
(MacWhirter knew his teachers as Caesar knew 
his centurions) to whom he could talk with 
Natur- 
ally he chose a teacher of judgment (such are 
to be found—sometimes even in the opposition) 
and each was discreet in quoting the statements 
of the other. 

Now, one result of his policy was that often 
it enabled him to render the superintendent 
real service. 


perfect frankness about school matters. 


Time and again a superintendent 
is the victim of some baseless rumor, or he is 
blamed for some board decision in which he had 
no part or which he may even have opposed. In 
such a case MacWhirter would, at the first 
rumblings, simply quash the rumor in the quar- 
ter where it was likely to do most harm. “No,” 
he would say, with a quizzical expression, 
“Prof. X. had nothing to do with that, that was 
our idea”; and he would go on to present, in as 
favorable a light as he could, the board’s 
position. 
A Case in Point. 

Whether the superintendents approved of his 
attitude of mental hospitality or not I do not 
know; one of them, I suspect, did not; but all 
of them, I am inclined to think, knew of it; and 
I cannot recall a single instance where it re- 
sulted in harm. Indeed the one incident of his 
whole term of office which’ MacWhirter most 
deeply regretted came from a too lax applica- 
tion of his guiding principle. The year that 
Prof. Z. left us (under a black, ugly cloud) we 
had as one of our high school teachers a rather 
brilliant young woman whose father was an 
At Prof. Z.’s suggestion, she was 
not asked to remain and she came to see Mac- 
Whirter. He, very properly, said nothing of 
Prof. Z.’s recommendation but assumed full 
responsibility on behalf of the board; while she, 
true to the military tradition of her father, 
passed not the slightest criticism upon her su- 
perior; instead she dropped teaching and took 
up other work. “If only I could have made 
that girl talk,’ sghed MacWhirter months 
afterward, “it would have saved a good teacher 


army Officer. 


to the profession and it would have saved us a 
scandal. We would have known, three months 
before the bomb fell, that Prof. Z. was a thief 


and a scoundrel 
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“You see,” he went on, in exposition of his 
theory, “teachers and superintendents come and 
go but we board members stay right on in these 
communities of ours and, where they make mis- 
takes, we inherit the fruit of them and some- 
times we have to live it down. There is no fun 
of course in listening to the silly complaints of 
fond mothers or having young women just out 
of college come and shed tears at you and no 
man in his senses is going to specialize in such 
experiences, but after all that is what we are 
elected for, to be the slaves of the public. I 
never encouraged foolish complaining and I] 
never bothered the superintendent by letting 
him know that I had so much as heard it. But 
a complaint may be just. No superintendent is 
infallible and, if you let your superintendent 
suppose that you think he is, you are not doing 
your duty by your schools—or by your super- 
intendent.” 


AND THE PENDULUM SWINGS. 
There was a time when the school boards in 
the medium sized and larger cities were subject 
Under that 
system the alderman became the Caesar to whom 


to the dictates of a city counell. 


all appeals for school budgets, for new achool 
buildings and supplies had to he addressed. Fre- 
quently it was the alderman who determined for 
the school board what the salary schedule should 
be. 

In the course of time these conditions were 
to a large degree corrected. School boards came 
into their own, and began to function as they 
should, independent of city councils and other 
bodies. Better schoo] buildings, 


greater efficiency in the schools and less political 


municipal 


maneuvering were the gratifying results. 

The pendulum swung in the right direction. 
In instances it may have swung too far, but it is 
certain that all the evils arising out of an 
aldermanic domination have not entirely passed 
from the scene. 

And now comes a react onary tendency—we 
hold our breath—in one of the great cities of 
the land. 


for some years enjoye d complete autonomy. It 


Philadelphia’s board of education has 


has apparently exercised its authority in the 
interest of the schools. But, a former president 
comes forward and say “As it exists today 
the board of education is an ndependent, au- 
tocratic body, responsible to no one authority, 
and amenable only to the act of the Assembly of 
1911.” 

It must here be assumed that the trouble is 
The fact that a school 


board is independe nt of other municipal offices, 


local and individual. 


except in the powers of levying taxes, is not im- 
proper. The charge that it is autocratic can 
only mean a defect in the personnel and not in 
the element of independence. 

School boards cannot be hampered in the ad- 
ministration of a school system by factors that 
are not competent to judge its needs and are 
not always appreciative of the great mission of 


popular education. 
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THE EVALUATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE FORCE 


Eugene C. Stevens, Principal, Geo. Clayton School, Denver, Colorado 


There are some things that are fundamental. 
Seen thru the experiences of mankind is the 
great outstanding fact that forceful leadership 
ig fundamental to the success of group-activity 
in which the individuals of the group thru « 
ordinate effort purposes. 
Whether the mass is intelligent or ignorant; 
whether the effort is peaceful or 


achieve definite 
militant; 
whether the cause is worthy or unworthy, all 
alike in ultimate results depend upon leader- 
ship. If we expect to accomplish any sizable 
undertaking without the guiding hand of lead 
ership, we will have to make a new world and 
people it with a new and different kind ot 
people. 

Measurements are not new. The great law- 
giver, recognizing the value of measurements 
and frailty of man, laid down in Deuteronomy 
a fundamental principle: “A perfect and good 
measure shalt thou have.” Now that seems 
sensible. 

The necessity for measurements (evaluations) 
is generally recognized. They are the logical 
investigation and 


outgrowth of inspection, 


straight thinking. They came naturally out of 
the experiences of expanding school activities, 
and they open up new lines of experimentations. 
Evaluations that evaluate are most commend 
able. The great thing in the evaluation proposi 
tion just now is to distinguish between real and 
fictitious valuations. There are many systems 
of measurements and evaluations on the mar 
ket ; some are excellent, some are good, and some 
are so bad that the proper adjective would not 
look well in print—some evaluate, some do not. 

My specific topic is too comprehi nsive. IL will 
not presume to discuss evaluation of superin 
tendents and assistant superintendents. It is, 
I think, within the bounds of courtesy permi 
sible for me to allude briefly to the evaluation of 
supervisors or directors. 

The Angles of Measurement. 

Supervisors or directors should be evaluated 
from five angles of measurements: 

1. Natural endowments of 


mind and heart 
that are peculiarly suited to the line of work 


which they supervise or direct. 


9. Technical knowledge and skill. 
3. Aptness in the application of this | vl 


edge and skill to the immediate task at hand as 
it is presented in child life. 

4. Ability to deal kindly and harmoniously 
with teachers whose energies are necessarily 
given to many lines of work, and whose skill 
and interest in that particular work may be 
very limited. 

5. Ability to comprehend and _ willingness 
values of different 
lines of educational work should determigje the 


to recognize that relative 


time, care, and energy which different subjects 
merit. 

Being a principal of an elementary school, it 
seems wholly within the limits of propriety that 
I dig into this matter of evaluating principals 
with what skill and power I may possess. | 
take it that no worth-while principal either ob 
jects to, or is afraid of, a fair and just evalua- 
tion. Indeed, every principal ought to know 
and does know that any superintendent would be 
derelict in his duty to the public whose servant 
he is, if he did not estimate the worth of each 
individual principal, and did not act, when 
oceasion necessitates, in strict harmony with his 
judgments. That’s one of the things he 1s for, 
and if he doc s1’t so estimate and so act, he is a 
poor excuse for the position he presumes to 
occupy. 


Who Makes the School? 
Occasionally a proverb of the past, once pat 
and true, is used to give coloring to some situa- 
tion in the present in which it is neither wholly 
pat nor wholly true. “As is the teacher so is 
The school 


of the remote past and the school of the im- 


the school” is one such a proverb. 


mediate present have very little in common. 
Indeed, they are probably more widely differ- 
entiated in content and management than any 
Then, the 
yne schoolroom and the one teacher was a king- 


of our other American institutions. 


dom by itself; the teacher was “monarch,” and 
The teacher was 
the author, the executive, and the court of last 
resort in the little educational state in which she 
ruled. 


there “were none to dispute.” 


Of course amid such circumstances the 
proverb fitted exactly. Today, a schoolroom is 
a fractional part only of a great educational 
unit; it is a component element in a tremend- 
ous and vital undertaking. Then it was a game 
in which the player played a “lone hand’; now, 
it is team work that wins the game. I take off 
my hat to the classroom teacher; humbly I stand 
in her presence and loyally pay to her the hom- 
age which is rightly her due. But she is not 
the sole arbiter of the destinies of her room. 
Neither is the principal. It is the joint, co- 
operative action of these two forces that “makes 
the school.” These forces must be closely and 
harmoniously inter-related, motivated by the 
same purposes and directed toward the same 
ends. 
Ability and Local Problems. 

Kach city has its own peculiar problems; 
each section of each city preselts to the super- 
intendent problems peculiar to that section. 
Moreover, high ability in prinecipalship isn’t a 
level plane. Great ability that will fit one see- 
tion may become small ability measured against 
the needs of another section. A principal should 
fit his locality, and the ratio of his achieve- 
ments to the size of his local job is one measure 


of his worth This is plain, common-sense bus:- 


ness. Every industry in the country builds 
success upon such fundamental principles. 

The system thru which a_ superintendent 
reaches his conclusions as to the worth of his 
individual principals is very largely an affair of 
his own. A real man is an individual, not a 
mere mach'ne. The way one man may grasp 


situations, weigh influences, and reach conclu- 
sions is quite likely to be very different from the 
habits and practices of another, and yet both 
may reach practically the same conclusions. To 
limit an active, enthusiastic, red-blooded Ameri- 
can to prescribed, formal, more or less artificial 
restrictions thru which he must act and beyond 
which he fnay not go in estimating the force of 
man or woman efficiency in his subordinate 
excutive staff is an extraordinary example of 
poor judgment. 


A Score Sheet Examined. 

There are so many new terms coined in the 
mints of pedagogy nowadays that one has “to 
go some” to keep up with all of them. The 
term median as applied to school affairs is one 
of this kind. 
way some new score sheets for the evaluation of 


Lately I have studied in a modest 
principals. One of these sheets represents the 
“median judgment” of several hundred prin- 
cipals. Now I take this to mean, if I can grasp 
the thought of the distinguished experts who 
coined the term, that the “median judgment” is 
that judgment on each side of which one-half of 
the other judgments fall. I believe that it is 


Q”7 
| 


held to be something a little better than an 
average judgment. It might be observed, in 
passing, that it could be a great deal better 
than an average, and still be very insipid stuff. 
But let that go by. 

Please bear in mind that in this paper when- 
ever | refer to the expression “median judg- 
ment” | am using the term in connection with 
the evaluation of men and women serving as 
principals. Nothing I may say has any refer- 
ence to the rating of children’s school achieve- 
ments. 

Now this score sheet divides the abilities of a 
principal into 1000 points; if he’s perfect in 
ability, he scores 1000; if he has no ability he’s 
zero. Every principal, of course, lies some- 
where between the two extremes. One of the 
listed abilities on this sheet is, “Ability to re- 
duce disciplinary cases to the minimum.” This 
means, if it means anything, and I think it 
means much, his ability so to handle his school 
that it gradually grows better in conduct as 
the days go by. Kindly observe that on this 
score sheet such ability, if the principal is per- 
fect in it, scores five points; that is, this ability 
is rated one two-hundredth of his total ability 
capital. 

Now if that is what it means, may the good 
Lord help the children who are principaled by 
any man or any woman who puts so light an 
estimate upon so great an ability. 

There are, on this score sheet, other items of 
ability seemingly equally misjudged. But we 
are told that this rating is a “median judg- 
ment,” and therefore must be accepted as both 
gospel and law. 

Among a group of “several hundred” prin- 
cipals, there will be found some big ones and 
some little ones; this will be true of any other 
“several hundred” group of professional people. 
Disregarding the opinions of the ablest and 
placing mediocrity in command, even tho it be 
elevated to this high place thru the workings of 
democracy, is a travesty on merit and a crime: 
on society. 

In passing, I might call attention to the fact 
that, were this system used in Denver, it would 
require the superintendent to render 3432 sep- 
arate judgments on his 66 principals. The 
greatest number of these judgments would need 
much close inspection to render a just judg- 
ment, the units being so small. 


Experience and Merit. 

There are other evaluating systems showing 
up on the horizon of the prineipal’s outlook. 
Some are rather autocratic; some are whol'y 
democratic. One of the autcratic kind is an- 
other one-thousand-point affair measuring abil'- 
ty from a few angles, but thru a scheme that is 
nothing less than a mathematical marvel. One 
of its separate items of ability is exper ence. 
Its maximum value, under this evaluation 
scheme, is placed at 110 in a total capital of 
1000. It is achieved anywhere from eight to 
sixteen years of service. Then it takes a to- 
boggan slide downward until 41 years of e- 
perience achieves the distinction of being worth 
nothing. Thru the application of this scientific 
figuring, a person has lost approximately 55 per 
cent in the value of his experience when he has 
rendered thirty years of service. 

The familiar fact is that the value of exper:- 
ence isn’t dependent upon length of service 
alone; length and variety of service plus the 
real man or the real woman is the measure of 
its worth. 
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I know of no reason why any system fit to Personality is omitted from the list. Per- Harold Bell Wright in “When a Man’ * 
measure the worth of principalship experience sonality is commonly considerd as something Man,” begins the first chapter with this pS . is al 
should not be worth something in weighing the separate from other abilities and is separately ence, “There is a land where a man rif re: he 
values of experience in other professions or listed. I think this is the result of careless must be a man.” The principal’s office ree tT 
fields of activity. thinking. Individuality is so involved in every place where a man, to measure up to his Chi h ond 
The strict application of the letter of this act we perform that it cannot be estimated apart calling” must be Ky man,” and take semen = 
scheme in so far as it evaluates experience, from those acts. In actual teaching, in dis- ty when it ought to be taken as it ought . 
would mean that every chicf justice of the cipline, in relations with teachers or parents, in taken. Trying to shift responsibility or squirm ape 
United States from John Jay down to the pres- executive work, personality is the thing that out of responsibility, or taking responsibili 
ent incumbent has lost, at the time of his ap- gives color and tone to every action. obits 1% deed nak bo tehen ts 0 Reto, eige me clos 
pointment, three-elevenths or more of his legal One space in the column of listed abilities is is most lamentable. ™ . dec 
ability thru over-time experience. left open. It occasionally happens that a prin- . , ee eult 
Webster said that he was forty years in pre- cipal may rate low, or not above a weak medium, 4. Business and clerical work. This is the 
paring his speech in reply to Hayne; that is, it in many or all of the listed abilities, and still — end of the school proposition but, in its 9 
Santee um total of, practically, his life ex- thru certain unique, individual achievements own setting, it is an ability of no mean value. il 
perience, for he was 48 years old when the be a very worth-while principal to the communi- It includes neranieer-d of records, promptness in “a 
speech was delivered. ty which he serves. This open space affords a maneng sopents, nicety in the details of all ions 
Hamilton was, without experience or with superintendent a place in which he may recog- formal and routine work, and good business Res 
very limited experience, a financial expert at nize such merit; it affords, also, a place to give judgment in requisitioning supplies or in recom- shir 
25; James J. Hill was a warehouse clerk at 25 prominence to the special worth of any other mending material improvements. nev 
and one of the country’s greatest railway mag- individual principal. : , — a 
nates, financial and st Sic after forty or ? be icipal The Local Community and the Principal. dire 
more years of experience. Some Abilities Which the Principal Must Have. _ 5. Community service. Different communi- “ : 
Going to Extremes. The abilities are arranged alphabetically with tes present different kinds of problems and that 
Undoubtedly this mathematically scientific no reference to their relative worth. solutions, of which require different types of — 
system of rating efficiency has been laboriously 1.. Age, preparation, and experience. Age, personalities and capacities. The ability to at- vary 
worked out thru the consideration of the lives Preparation, and experience may well be con- tract and secure hearty and active cooperation . 
and accomplishments of many individuals; may- sidered under one rating. Age is not always from the citizenry of the district is a stock 
be it is another sort of a “median score.” In measured by the calendar, preparation is not al- ability. Occasionally special ability is required n 1 
this sense it may be flavored with the democracy W®YS indicated by diplomas and degrees, and determine local community needs, to devise Ang 
idea. the worth of experience may have very little ™¢4"s and to organize agencies suitable and _ 
Applying this system of rating to the super- real connection with length of service. Ex- effective in meeting those needs. This latter r 
intendents of America, relative to their experi- tent, quality, and vitality of service, rendered ability may carry a principal far afield from the 
ence, would cause an alarming shrinkage in the day by day in a specific line of work, are the duties of actual school keeping. ont 
values of many of them. measures of merit by which that service should 6. Diplomacy. Taking high rank is ability re 
The exact and continued application of either be judged. to handle successfully trying situations in which S 
of these two or other similar systems of rating 2. Adaptability and cooperation. Best re- Ye involved matters of deep concern to the sys- ri 
principals would build up a “median” system of sults in industrial life, in social affairs, in tem or to the school or of vital consequence to bot 
city schools which an intelligent and watchful school work grow out of cooperation. Coopera- the child. It is, also, an ability that is put to ie 
public would eventually dump on the scrap pile. tin is often an extreme test of adaptability. frequent tests in the adjudication of unhappy 
The principle of scientific measurements of Adaptability doesn’t necessarily mean sur- affairs between pupils, or pupils and teachers, 
both corporate and individual efficiency has rendering ideals; it may mean readjusting or teachers, or teachers and parents. It is tact, 
been accepted, and rightly so, as an established ideals or remeasuring standards in the light of common sense, straight thinking, and quick 
institution in American activities. The funda- cheerful open-mindedness. A principal must judgment put to action at the right time for the 
mental principles underlying the proposition not only practice, but must cultivate in the right purpose, restoring right relations. 
seem sound and not too difficult to comprehend, teaching staff these two traits. ". Formal evaluations of teachers. The duty ; 
or to complex to use intelligently and eco- 3. Assuming responsibility. The necessity imposed upon one individual to po vert the ve 
nomically. It appears to me, however, that we for systems of government is axiomatic. There ability of another individual engaged in the ve 
have gone or are fast going to unwarranted ex- are written and unwritten laws binding upon same line of work involves the gravest of re- al, 
tremes in the evolution and application of the individuals. But in the successful operations of  sponsibilities. Teaching weheation te a far- tin 
principle. It seems to me that in some in- ll affairs it is utterly impossible to eliminate reaching act. Directly it affects the teacher; in- 3 
stances we have over organized our systems tO the exercise of responsibility. There are times directly, the children A sisi deadimeeiil loo 
the extent that the system has become the big when a man must act, tho it is not “so may install incompetency or withhold rare al a 
thing altogether out of proportion in its value written in the bond.” Saineain oe baa th: 
to the thing we try to evaluate. ‘ pol 
A Constructive Plan Needed. 
But finding fault that terminates in fault 
finding only is pure captiousness and nothing , 
more; it should offer remedies or suggest where a 
and how things might be made better. , 
The fact is, nobody knows how to evaluate in 
anybody, not even himself; that is, knows what we 
to do and how to do it, and be sure that the sab 
evaluation is just and correct. In evaluating * 
other people one may well put to himself the ni 
question which Isabel put to Angelo: pe 
“How would you be, ae 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should on 
But judge you as you are?” th 
To my way of thinking, it is chimerical, im- by 
practical, and wasteful energy to attempt to sep- 
arate into small units with attached numerical 
values human efficiency in work that has to deal fu 
with soul material. to 
Permit me to direct your attention to what I 
would call a principal’s survey chart which ” 
would afford me, were I a superintendent, a , 
simple, economic, and effectual plan for the * 
evaluation of the principals associated with me © Underwood & Underwood. “ 
in my work. If you care to take the chart and , MAY DAY AMERICANIZATION DEMONSTRATION IN NEW YORK. . 
inlay The New York City schools contributed in a unique way to the May Day celebration prepared to offset possible 
follow me as I try to tell what these abilities pm ool and _ a by radical elements of the community. A total of 30,000 boys from kindergarten to tr 
mean to me, you will get my thought. +g ace e t ongy - Bg Fig eg gy hemnogys gM —— Pa of Americanization work undertaken in 
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g, Inspiration and leadership. Leadership 
is an art. There is a kind: 

“By the glare of false science betrayed, 
That leads to bew lder and dazzles to blind,” 
and there is another kind which, changing the 
tense form in the poem: 

“Allures to brighter 
way.” 

This Goldsmith kind is the real thing. It is 
But be not 


worlds, and leads the 


closely associated with personality. 
deceived. The art of leadership ean be 


cultivated. 


The Heart of the Principal’s Service. 
9. Influencing children, The child’s judg 
ment of the principal is a tremendous factor in 
shaping that child’s life. Out of this judgment 
either he will 


grow into richer manhood and better eitizen 


may come only one of two results; 


ship, or he will deteriorate, for child life is 
never static. ‘| he degrees ol progress in eithe r 
direction depend in a measure upon the potency 


Children should be 


led to grow into the knowledge and the feeling 


of the principal’s influence. 
that the principal is their friend, companion, 
counselor, and, when occasion demands, their 
judge, whose decisions are final and the con 
sequences are inevitable. 


10. Inspectional and constructive worl. 


There are distinct types of inspectors; inspee 
tion may be casual, superficial, passive; it may 
be systematic, comprehensive, active. 

helpful inspection so 


Intelligent, purposeful, 
| 


understandingly in the 


made that it is receives 
spirit of cordiality, and that it terminates in 
kind that 

while. It is so closely allied with the 


constructive results is the only 
worth 


principal’ ceonstructive ability that the two can 


not be wisely separated in estimating prop rly 
his worth in ability to “get somewh re.” 

Some 1¢ weeks ago there appeared Lil the 
classified columns of several larg: eastern 


dailies a want ad that interested me as much as 
anything T’ve seen in the papers for a long 
time 

There is a fair possibility you may have over 
looked it in the course of your own reading 
and so I’ll reproduce it. And let me say at once 
that the job has been filled, so there s no use In 
poking back into some of the old files. 

Here it 


MANAGER WANTED 

We are looking for a man who can step into 
our business and with our training hold down 
one of our really important positions. 

We are one of the largest concerns of our kind 
in the country and constantly growing. And as 
we grow new opportunities are continually being 
created. 

This is an unusual opportunity for an unusual 
man. He must be adaptable to our line of busi- 
ness, quick to learn our methods, and in his ex 
perience have learned the art of handling large 
numbers of people quickly and tactfully. 

To such a man we can offer a very unusual 
opportunity. The salary will start at $5,000, and 
the prospects for advancement are limited only 
by the man’s ability to advance himself. 

This is not a stock-selling, book or life insur 
ance proposition. It is a straight business oppor 
tunity for a straightforward man, who sees no 
future in his present work and who is ambitious 
to get ahead. 

Somewhere there is such a man, and for him 
we are looking. 

Some ad, the 


above, if | do Say SO. “ive 


thousand dollars a year,” “unlimited chances 
Well, 
to a poor struggling school teacher, doesn’t it? 

And it is a good job, too. I know this to be 
true. 


for advancement.” well, it sounds good 


T’m sure I[’m right. 


Principal 


ll. Loyalty 
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SURVEY CHART OF PRINCIPAL'S 
ABILITIES 


City 
School ..... Bi Gal 

Abilities. \ B C D E 
1. Age; preparation; 


experience ...... 
2. Adaptability and 
cooperation ..... 
3. Assuming responsi- 
i ee 
4. Business; clerical 
WOR occ - 
». Community service 
G. DAPIOMSCT 2.560% 
7 Evaluation of 
teachers ...... 
8. Inspiration and 
leadership ..... 
y Influencing chil- 
Mee Give dcsoee es 


10. Inspectional and 


constructive work 


ror ? 
12. Promoting initia 
tive in teachers 
13. Receiving criti- 
cisms 
14. Serving 
15 
(dl ee 
Notations: 
Superintendent ' 
SU ee oa ee be sla eee a 
ke Loyalty. Loyalty is chee rful and im 
plicit obedience to right authority. A loyal 


principal is one who follows his leader with un 
swerving fidelity. He may not agree with th 
kinds of pedagogy or the plans of administra 
tion which the superinte ndent promulgated ; 
that is his inalienable right, and no broad and 
just superintendent will deny him such a right. 
But that principal who, openly or covertly, pur 


posely or thoughtlessly, undermines, discredits, 


By One Who Has Traveled It 


De-ause—and this is a fairly good reasoi | 
held this job myself for a good long time, and 
know all about it. 

No, I wasn’t fired; 


up this position to go back to school 


I quit of my own volition. 
work, at a much lower salary. 

I’ve travelled the way back hom I’m hon 
again, and glad of it. And I’m here to say that 
it will take a good deal more than $5,000 a year 
ind unlimited opportun-ties for advancement 
to drag me back again from what I’ve found is 


school 


really worth while in plain Knglish, 
work. 

And it’s because I told half the tory some 
eighteen months ago' in this same paper that 
I’m writing its conclusion here. 

There is a chance you may have read it at the 
time. I called it, “What Doth It Profit A Man?’ 
and it found its way into print, unsigned, and 
really unpremeditated on my own part. 

A month or so after it appeared I was in a 

noker going to New York. In the compart- 
nent were several men on their way home from 
the superintendent’s convention. I did not 
know them, but I could not help overhear ng 
their conversation. 

Said one, as he viciously tossed his bag into 
the rack: 

“Did you read that story that fellow had in 
the ScHoo, Boarp JOURNAL about going out of 


school work, and being sick of his bargain?’ 


“Yes.” said the other; “I did, and he must 
’d like his chance, 

[I took a look at the name on the bag cf the 
first. 


he Crazy. believe me.” 


And I hid my smile behind my paper. In 


January, 1919, p. 27 
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xr otherwise disparages the worth and work of 
his superintendent is not worthy his principal- 
ship. 

teachers. A 


teacher may be passive or active; she 


12. De veloping imittative in 
may do 
what is prescribed and nothing more. Her mind 
may “run along with the mind” of the principal 
in a delightfully harmonious way while content- 
ment reigns supreme. But it may be that a 


‘teacher has rare potentialities which, drawn out 


and cultivated, would be valuable contributions 

to the school and, maybe, to the system. 
Leading a teacher to discover herself and to 

capitalize this diseovery for the benefit of others 


is an ability of great value in a principal. 

13. Receiving criticism. The man who never 
He never 
will. It is reasonable to expect that in the 


made mistakes never taught school. 


course of a principal’s administration of his 
school affairs, he may make errors of judgment, 
enforce unwise regulations, or put into practice 
faulty principles of pedagogy, all or any of 
which justly invites censure from his superin- 
tendent. One should be able to take criticism 
from superior officers gracefully, intelligently, 
and free from rankling spirit of discomfort or 
petty peevishness, have the ability to readjust 
his action in conformity with the intent of the 
criticism. 

14. Serving. No principal ean reasonably 
and rightly expect “to live unto himself.” In 
the narrow sense, “his kingdom is his school”; 
in the larger outlook, his duty is where he finds 
t, or where it is found for him. A large meas 
ure of his usefulness lies in his power to g.ve 
his services freely and uncomplainingly to the 
welfare of his school, to the general welfare of 
the system, and to the good of his city when 


ever and wherever duty bids him serve. 


WAY BACK HOME 


my pocket was a letter of application signed 
with his name in answer to a want ad run by 
our company. 

[ wanted to reach over and pat this man on 
the knee and say: 

“Look here, 
in a second if it’s possible. How foolish you are; 
why dont you stay put? What do you know about 


old fellow, Vl swap jobs with you 


the difference between school and business? How 
do you know you'll like it? Take my advice, 
old man, and stay on the job.” 

I didn’t say this; but I did write him a let- 
ter, the only anonymous letter I ever wrote in 
my life, and told him what I thought. And if 
he would happen to read this, I hope he’ll un- 
derstand why I wrote as I did. 

And now I’m home again, and this is the end 
of the story. 

Some of the reactions on myself after I'd 
left school work I mentioned in the other ar- 
ticle. Then I was trying to analyze myself. 

I believe I said I found many of the same 
drawbacks in a responsible business position 
that are found in school work. I have no rea- 
son now for changing my mind. 

The fact is, to tell the plain truth, I would 
have given every cent I had to have been able 
to go back to my old school job, distasteful as 
it had seemed, at the end of my first business 
day. It came on me like a flash, as I stepped 
into the train on my way home that night. 

“Here I’ve gone and thrown away my spe- 
cial education and all my old associates for a 
few miserable dollars.” 


Had T? Well, let’s see. 
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Admitted that I’d seldom see my old friends 
agdin; that I had realized when I first con- 
templated the change. This couldn’t be helped. 

I had not counted the cost of tearing away 
from all my old channels of thought. I had 
failed to appreciate how deep-rooted the so- 
called professional spirit and common ideals 
prevailing among schoolmen had grown in me. 

It was a new life in which I found myself. 
Almost all ideals were new; conversations, ex- 
periences, thoughts, habits, hours, associates— 
all were new. My whole upbringing was sud- 
denly changed. I was a stranger in a strange 
world, cordial enough, indeed, but a world about 
which I knew nothing. 

It was a sudden change from handling young 
boys and girls to handling and marketing large 
quantities of merchandise! 

I missed the smiles of the children to which | 
had grown so accustomed. I missed the as 
sociation with the teachers, the refined, cul- 
tured teachers that our normal schools and col- 
leges send us. 

Believe me, you’ll find piles and piles of dress 
goods and clothing and shoes stocked high in 
the warerooms a poor substitute for the little 
shavers grubbing away at the multiplication 
table. You'll find the conversation and ideas 
of the foremen, the truck handlers, the shoe ex- 
aminers, the carpenters, the porters, the box 
stayers and all the others, very, very different 
from the intercourse you have had with these 
school marms who’ve grown gray in the service. 

You may think you’ll welcome the change. 
Speak for yourself, of course; but speaking for 
myself, I certainly prefer the hum of the school 
room, the singing of the children, and the drum 
ming of the small feet in the corridor to the 
crash of the rolling mill and the bang of the 
elevator door. 

Perhaps you'd prefer the trip on the early 
morning train, the ride in the crowded street 
ears, to the quiet walk along the streets of your 
home town towards school. I don’t! And for 
company, thank you, I prefer the society of my 
small boy and smaller daughter to that of the 
man hanging to the same strap in the subway. 
I'd rather talk football with one of our half 
backs than fuss over time-schedules at the lunch 
table with a bunch of department heads. And 
when it comes to a question of politics, let me 
tell you one,thing: Tammany Hall has nothing 
on the average crowd of ringsters in a big cor 


poration. 
In the first concern where I worked I had 
direct charge of the employment situation. 


There were usually something over 4000 em- 
ployees on the payroll. In the other concern, 
from which I’ve just gone, I had charge of the 
activities of more than 20,000 employees. And 
in each, conditions were the same so far as the 
inside workings were concerned. It is a case of 
fight all the way for a new man; there are 
plenty of people ready to take your job, if they 
can get it; and there is no such thing, usually, 
as a contract for a man to fall back on to insure 
a breathing spell. And I happen to know that 
the same condition prevails in very many other 
large corporations. Of course, it is the old 
process of the survival of the fittest; but be- 
lieve me, I had to travel some to get away with 
it! 

I could go on and describe a good many other 
conditions that the average schoolman does not 
know which prevail in what is known as really 
“big business.” However, this story is that of 
my way back home. 

Of course, after I had really grown a little 
accustomed to the complete change in my life 
that the jump of business entailed, I didn’t stop 
to think much about it; I was altogether too 
busy. But in the back part of my mind all the 
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The remarkable made by Dr. Child as Superin- 
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tendent Smith. 


record 


while was the thought*that I was making a mis- 
take to go further away from what I fully real 
izcd by this time was the work and associations 
I loved. And constantly, 


tions were arising which 


it seemed, new situa- 
brought poignantly to 
iny homesick mind the old ideals and thoughts 
which had once been so much a part of myself. 

In my other article I spoke of the large city 
lL did not, 
however, mention one circumstance, small in it- 


schoo] adjoining our gern ral ottices. 


self, that kept weighing on me and stirring me 
up. 

When I had been engaged in school work as a 

uperintendent, I had farmed the habit of speak- 

little 

folks usually called greetings to me as I passed. 


ing to the children on the street, and the 


When, now, mdrning after morning, I hur- 


ried past this school on the way to the office 
entrance on the avenue side of the plant, and 
passed these little tow-heads, hugging their 
books against their jackets, and whistling as 


they walked up the steps, I longed to stop and 
But I was a stranger; they were 
left 
their business and mine, their friendship and 
mine, their interests and loyalty for the 
Had I spoken to them they 


‘ 


peak to them. 


on their way to their business, and I had 


sake 
of more money. 
vould have thought me “crazy,” or as that “old 
crank who is always butting in”; I didn’t belong 
to them, nor they to me. I walked past home 
the which I had 


turned my back, the best home I had ever known 


every morning home on 
or ever would know, and I was a stranger. 
It hurt, I tell you, and so did those 


June when the children were preparing 


days in 
their 
closing exercises and their music came thru the 
open windows of my office. 

Another circumstance happened after I had 
this 
months that vividly brought back to me all my 


been working in concern for five or Six 
old ideas and work. 

As employment manager I was supposed to be 
a walking encyclopedia of general information. 
If there was a particular bit of publicity to be 
taken care of, a row among the employees to set- 
tle, an inquiry to be made concerning methods 
of handling employees, or comparative wage 
scales in other plants, a loan drive or mutual 
benefit campaign to be put across—in fact, al 
most anything outside the ordinary activities 
of the work itself, the employment man was 
called in to assist with his advice and coopera 


tion. And | assure you there is a pile ot work 


' 


of this description that brings this devoted de- 


partment head up to Mahogany Row on 


five 
notice. 


I’ve been there. 


minutes’ 

I know; 

Well, one morning my interhouse phone rang 
and I was told by the secre tary to the president 
that “S. R.” wanted to see me at eleven htteen, 
The time was mentioned specifically, but in a 
the work of the 
men higher up is scheduled almost invariably 
by appointment. 

Hastily I 


days since | 


big plant this means nothing; 


made a mental review of the few 
had oftice. The last 
time he had called me in was to direct me to 


write a letter to a 


been in his 


philanthrophist who 


nad 


given a committee soliciting hosp.tal funds a 
gift of $250,000, with the understandine that 


the hosp:tal was to be rebuilt in a location 
favored by the giver, and ent'rely objectionable 
to the committee. 

“Just look the records of the hospital,” 
old S. R. had said, “and then tell him we'll take 
his money but that the site he has in mind isn’t 


worth a darn.” 


into 


That was one assignment I had spent my 
l‘ourth of July holday in cover:ng while I was 
“resting” at home. Not all business work is 


covered during the eight hours’ business day, 
believe me. 

obliged to look over 
papers after school as well as the poor driven 


Even busin« ss men are 


29 hour 


per week kick-!f-you-give-me-another- 
class teacher! 
My conscience was fairly clear as I waited for 


the elevator. S 


grulted once or 


letter, 
mumbled his 


had read thru my 


twice, signed it, 
thanks, and turned ‘his back on me in his chair 
as a sign that the interview was over. 

Anyway, I’d soon know. 

As I entered his office, S. R. looked up and 
called out before I had crossed the threshold: 

“I’ve got a stiff job for you.” 

That was nothing new, but I kept a discreet 
silence. I had learned it paid to keep still, ever 
since the time he had sent me out to hunt up a 
plot of ground for a new warehouse. 

“Here’s a letter | 
“read it.” 

I started to read while he 

“My boy is a graduate of the school that sent 
me that letter, and |] 
those questions they ask. 
continued, “that 
Do you think you can handle it? 

Could I handle it? Well, I was certainly 
willing to try when I had once read the letter. 

Here was a questionnaire from the faculty of 
that they were 
about to revise their course in arithmetic, and 


got yesterday,” said he, 
went on: 


want you to answer all 
And mind you,” he 
must be a good 


answer one, 


” 


a well-known school, stating 
asking in detail a number of questions concern- 
ing the demands made on students by business 
houses. 

He might just as well have asked me if I knew 
the home. And oh, the 
thrill of joy when I found myself actually or- 
dered to go back into God’s own country for a 
little while! 

Well, I certainly spread myself on that letter. 
It is before me now as I write. 

“Question No. 1. What mathematical facts 
do you expect boys and girls to know when they 
first enter your employ ?” 


way around my own 


And all the way down to: 

“Question No. 12. Do you think arithmetic 
teaching as at present taught in the schools is a 
failure ?”’ 

You’ve seen these letters before, and probably 
you’ve wished the writer had left you alone. But, 
ridiculous as it may seem, I can honestly say 
that the writing of the answer to this ques- 
tionnaire was one of the brightest spots in the 
entire first year with this concern. 
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I took my reply back to old S. 
gonally handed it to him. 
of it. 

“Ts it all right?” he asked. 


© 999 


“T guess so.—Yes, it is 


R. and per- 
I was rather proud 


Three days after this I was again summoned 
to his office. The Boss actually beamed as he 
called out: 

“Say, your letter made a hit! 


They said it 
was the best one they got.” 

Even S. R. had a soft his heart, I 
found; and this was his pride in his son. I 
wonder why it is that we don’t use more often 
this not unnatural love of parents for their chil- 


spot in 


dren as a means for becoming better acquainted 
with people ¢ 

Well, thereafter I certainly had a pull with 
the Boss; but I didn’t like business any better. 

Other occurrences took place that kept me 
wondering as to my real desire—whether to for- 
get everything for the money I could get in 
business or to do what I knew I most cared for. 
I began to believe that if 1 could get some of 
my old associates into the business, we could 
get together by ourselves, occasionally, and re- 
vive old times. 

Not that this finding of applicants would be 
difficult. Heaven knows I read applications 
every day from other schoolmen who “were 
quietly looking around for an opportunity to 
get into business where a man’s future would 
not be limited by the nature of his profession.” 
Yes, there were many such. But no 
taken. 

It happened this way. We had a position open 
paying about $3,500 as a start. I had in mind 
for this place an old friend—one of the bright- 
est young superintendents I know. 
as to his ability; I knew his personality—was 
unusually pleasing, and he had told me when 
I resigned my superintendency that he envied 


one Was 


I was sure 


me my good fortune. 

So I sent for him. 

I took his applicafion, and then went up to 
see my immediate the 
manager. 

He gave me a quick look as I urged the wis- 
dom of my choice. 

“Send him up,” said he. 

Twenty minutes later my friend walked in 
and told me I was wanted upstairs. 

“How did you make out?’ I asked as I left 
the office. 

“Nothing doing,” was the reply. 
and see him.” 

Well, I certainly was sore, but I went on up. 

I found my man, as was his custom, standing 
at the window, twisting and untwisting the cord 
of the window shade. 

“Sit down,” said he. 

As I obeyed, he went on: 


superior, operating 


“Go ahead 


“You’ve made good,” said he abruptly, “so 
you needn’t take in a personal way what I’m 
going to tell you. Your friend is a mighty bright 
young man. I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
but frankly, I want to tell you that professional 
men—teachers, ministers, lawyers, doctors and 
all the rest, are not wanted in business.” 

“Not that there is anything the matter with 
them,” he went on quickly as he saw me turn 
red; “but temperamentally, they are unfit for 
the demand business makes on a man. *Now and 
then you can take a chance and get away with 
it; but it’s always a chance. 
ner of life of the man necessarily changes; his 
ideas, his thoughts, his family relations, his 
hours, his freedom of movement—all change. 
And it is a terribly difficult thing for a success- 
ful professional man to make the change with- 
out a marked letting down of his mental ability. 

“T’d like to employ your friend; he is a nice 
fellow. But I cannot afford to take chances.” 


The whole man- 
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Il went back to my office with the realization 
that my Boss was a pretty wise man; and with 
a good deal more respect for him than I had 
before entertained. 


Long ago he left his $18,000 job with this 


company to go to another at $30,000, I’m to 
lunch with him next week, and Um going to 


1 can see the 
twinkle in his eye, even now; he’ll knock the 


remind him of this conversation. 


butt of his cigarette against his wrist and just 
chuckle. 

Well, ’'m not afraid to tell him he was right 
—as usual. 

And [ll say right here that this old Boss of 
mine was a good schoolman gone to waste, from 
He had the human instinct 
that inspires loyalty in h‘s inferiors in office; 


a school standpoint. 


you were always sure of a hearing, and when 
he differed with you or said no, there was miss- 
ing the sting of refusal that some executives 
seem to feel an intrinsic necessity as a part of 
their power. Yet he certainly had nerve; more 
than once at a superintendents’ meeting I’ve 
old S. R.—square- 
ly in the eye, and tell him it wouldn’t be done. 
And he got away with it, too. Had he been a 
schoolman, I’ll venture to say he would have 


seen him look his own Boss 


had no troubles in discipline; and there are 
mighty few school boards that would ever have 
bullied him They 
have dared. 


very far, either. wouldn’t 

Conditions in labor in the city became worse 
and worse as the summer went on; the war was 
at its height. Our men were being drafted and 
were enlisting right and left. Ll had a 
weeks’ vacation coming to me, but I didn’t dare 
go away. 


two 


My Boss had left; there was a new 
manager, and all the politicians were busy at 
work, reorganizing their 
alignments, and sharpening their tomahawks. 


forces, making new 
Added to that, the fall season was coming on; 
it was necessary to add five hundred employees 
and the scum of the city’s floaters was all we 
could find in answer to our frantic want ads. 

One day old S. R. sent for me again. 

“Got to do something quick,”. said he; “go 
out and grab off some of these aspiring young 


women schoolteachers and shoot ’em into the 
office divisions.” 
Then we began canvassing for teachers. And 


we certainly had no trouble in securing them. 

We started them at $20, with a promised raise 
to $25 in three months, and a bonus payable 
every thirty days they stayed on the job. 








MR. J. W. 
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And here’s one little suggestion I want to 
make to some of you harried school superin- 
tendents. 

Lf it is true that 150,000 school teachers left 
teaching last year to go into business, I’m will- 
ing to make a small wager that a good big per- 
cent of them are sick of their bargains. Go and 
put a blind ad in the paper. 
hours 


Advertise your 
thirty per week. Advertise your pay, 
not by the year but by the week. Advertise the 
teachers’ vacations, your retirement funds, the 
character of their associates, the attractiveness 
of their surroundings. Advertise the one ses- 
sion days; the tenure of service, the yearly con- 
tracts. Advertise as a business man would, 

And if my own experience as an employment 
man is any criterion, you'll find them come 
trooping back. 

For, friends and fellow citizens, of the nine- 
teen teachers I hired as potential executives in 
the summer of 1917, eighteen left us inside of 
two months. And the reasons for leaving, which 
the nature of my position obliged me to catalog, 
were as follows: 

To return to school work in new towns—17. 

To be married—1. 

And the teacher who didn’t leave was fired 
a little later; her department head told me she 
made “too many mistakes in judgment!” 

I talked with these teachers—all of them be- 
fore they left. And in each case, practically, the 
answer was the same: 

“The company is all right, and there’s a fu- 
ture here. But I can’t stand the hours, and you 
have to work every minute of the time.” 

Comment is unnecessary. You can say what 
you please; but I’ve been on both sides of the 
fence and I’ve seen it from both sides. The pot 
of gold at the end of the trail is there for those 
who are temperamentally and physically fit to 
make the journey. But there’s work in busi- 
ness as well as in teaching; and don’t you for- 
get it! 

There’s many a hard working schoolman who 
looks toward these business positions with the 
thought that the end of the day means surcease 
from work and worry. He believes, as I used to 
believe, that the worry, the anxiety, the nagging 
of the every day problems that are certainly 
found in school work, are in business confined 
to business hours, or at the most merely a mat- 
ter of incidental speculation when the office 
door closes at five o’clock. 

I never found it so, and I don’t believe any- 
one who holds any really worth while position in 
any line of work finds it to be true. On the 
whole it seems to me that any such position im- 
plies responsibility, and responsibility implies 
care and anxiety; and you cannot lay aside re- 
sponsibility any easier in a business position 
at the end of the day than you can in a school 
position. 
which I have mentioned as a 

my line of work wore away, 
somehow, and the first signs of fall were in the 
air. Late one morning I received a telegram 
from one of our buyers advising me of the com- 


The summer 


critical time in 


pletion of a housing contract in a certain coun- 
try town not far from Philadelphia. We were 
short of carpenters and I took the first train out. 

For a moment I wondered at my train com- 
panions as I entered the car. There were half a 
fresh-faced, eager-eyed young chaps, 
boisterously calling greetings, and slapping each 
other on the shoulders as the train pulled out. 
Then it came to me in a flash—school was about 
to open and here the boys were on the way back. 


dozen 


| closed my eyes for a long moment as J re- 
called other years when I, too, had gone back 
with similar other young fellows. I could not 
help contrasting my present day’s work with my 
o'd oceupation; the speculation with the boys 
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as to football, the final arrangement of the pro- 
gram, the meetings with those teachers, my good 
friends, after the summer’s separation. 

And with a sudden pang I thought of my own 
little boy who had been a trifle fussy this very 
morning, because “he had to go to school again, 
and he wished I could walk over with him.” 
And my little girl who said “she wished her 
Daddy could take just one day off to see her go 
into her new grade from the kindergarten.” 

“This is so different from the way it used to 
be.” 

And so I plunged out of the car into the st - 
tion as we drew into the town and went ofi 
down to the yards to spend the hot, long da; 
in bickering with men who didn’t want work; 
who wanted something for nothing, and made 
no bones about it—a dusty, sweaty, ill-smelling 
crew. 

What a contrast! 

I was thru at five o’clock and walked back 
uptown, down the long street, and stood for a 
moment beside the fence that removed the 
school from the sidewalk. It wasn’t much of a 
place—just the old eight-room, square type with 
the big yard and the long grass, which you see 
in the country. Probably the principal didn’t 
get over $1,200 a year. And most likely he 
would have envied me had he seen me standing 
there beside his school. But, I tell you, | en- 
vied him; and I thought of him that night as 
the train bore me back to the city. 

And so it went on week after week. Always 
there was something ahead of me in my own 
work, but always there was the ghost of the old 
days at my elbow. I couldn’t shake it off. 

Promotion came in this company, and a while 
afterward a really unusual opening was offered 
me in another city. We packed our furn‘ture, 
said good-bye to our friends, and moved. Busi- 
nessmen have to move as well as schoolmen! 
And it costs just as much, too. 

The work in my new position carried me in o 
schools to a considerable degree. I 
very vividly my experience with one grammar 
school principal, whom I met in this way. He 
told me in his office that he was “sick and tired 
of school work; that he wanted to get out of 
it and get a real job,” and asked me to show 
him how. 

I asked him to come around to the house th.t 
night. 

He came, and I told him what previously | 
had hardly confessed to myself. And his re- 
mark was rather picturesque. 


rememl er 


“Do you mean to say you’d give up your job 
to go back into school work ?” 

“T’m not sure.” 

“Well, you must be crazy to think of such a 
thing!’ 

So that was the way schoolmen would talk, 
was it? I went back to work; but daily there 
kept growing on me the desire of coming out 
flatfooted and saying I was going back. 

The money in my job couldn’t buy conte t- 
ment. It couldn’t replace my hours with boys 
and girls, and all the home associations my work 
had forced me to leave behind. I 
still more. 


wondered 


Then one day it happened. 

1 was riding downtown with the manager of 
one of the public utility companies in the state. 
As we were talking his paper fell open in his 
lap. And in one corner under state news was 
the heading——“Principal Resigns.” 

We reached the corner and my friend stepped 
from the car. 

“Look it over,” said he as he dropped the 
paper in my seat. 

Guiltily, almost, I read thru the account, and 
some way, all day long, the thought haunted me 
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HON. VERNON M. RIEGEL 

State Superintendent of Schools for Ohio, 
Ohio. 

The promotion of Dr. Riegel from the position of 
assistant to the office of State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion for Ohio is the logical result of his splendid services 
in promoting rural and village school improvement. Dr. 
Riegel is a native Ohioan and has spent his entire pro- 
fessional life in Ohio schools. 


Columbus, 


—‘There’s a vacancy. It’s near your old town. 
Go, get it!” 

“Go, get it”; the idea was with me at lunch 
that day. 


weekly conference of the superintendents. It 


It was with me that afternoon at the 


was with me that evening when my wife met 


me in the city for dinner. | was on my way to 


a neighboring city to speak at a meeting of 
manufacturers. 
As ] from the table, I 


wife, “So and So has quit.” 


rose observed to my 
“T wonder why ?” said she. 
And a moment later: 
“Why do you speak of it?’ 
“Oh, no reason particularly.” 
As I left her at the station to board my train: 
“That’s a 
said she. 


nice town your friend lived in,” 


| turned and looked at her, and she looked at 
And right there and then it was settled, 
tho no word was spoken. 


me. 


Yes, we’d be poor again; we'd have all‘ the 
work around the house to do, and the new car 
would be further away than ever. 
be happy, and contented again, back in our own 
old home customs, back on the old job. 


But we would 


There was no particular difficulty in securing 
the position. Frankly, my hardest obstacle was 
to convince the board that I really meant busi 
They couldn’t 
should want to leave a good business position to 
go back to school work at a lower salary. Per- 
haps it’s because they have never taught school! 


hess, 


understand why anyone 


I recall one circumstance connected with my 
interview with the board that illustrates what | 
have just said. 

One of the members asked me a couple of 
questions about my past record; in some way 
the question of figuring turnover in employme t 
We began discussing this. Most of 
the board were pretty substantial business men. 
Several were large employers. 


came up. 


One question concerning employment prob- 
lems led to another, and before I knew it we 
were all far away from school work and discuss- 
ing various percentage tables that were interest- 
ing enough from their own standpoint but de- 
cidedly remote to the matter with which I was 
most concerned. 

Finally one of the board pulled up with a 
jerk. 


“This is all very interesting, but we’r here 
to hire a man to run our sehool—not a 
tendent of employment.” 

The others laughed. 

Said one: 

“Well, if he as a school prin- 


cipal he can come down to me any time he 


uperin- 


falls down here 


wants in my plant.” 

And then he turned on me with the remark. 
able question: 

“Do 
schools ?” 

Why, of course, I did; but it was not unti}] 
had given my word I would stay in the position 


you really want this place in oy 


several years that they elected me. 
This should be 
isn’t. 
| had the were 
several ordeals ahead which | cordially dreaded, 


the end of the story, but it 
position | wanted, but there 


It is not hard to guess at least one of them. 
Frankly, I didn’t know how to expla’n to my 
old school associates the reason for my return, 
With a 
smile, and say, “Oh, well, you’re a good school- 


I was afraid they would listen to me 
man, anyway. Don’t you care if you didn’t get 
ahead in business.” 

This was one such ordeal—a perfectly natural 
supposition, too—and a man would have to be 
pretty thick-skinned not to dislike the prospect 
of facing it. You can see that for yourself, 

Again, and you will pardon me for being ex- 
ceedingly personal, | wondered how I could pos- 
sibly. explain matters to my family. 

I came from a family of teachers, and well 
did I reeall the remark my own father had mad 
had first 


to me when | taken him through th 


plant: 
“Well, son, I realize you’ll soon make twice 
as much money as I’ve ever made. Perhaps | 


made a mistake in teaching school all my life. 
But I don’t blame you for leaving school work- 
if you’ll be happy here.” 

I hated to 
mistaken all the while. 


been 


that ] 
would 


to him had 
What he think 


As we grow older, I think we 


confess 


of my judgment ? 
grow a little more thoughtful, particularly when 
little 
boy wants me to be proud of him; and I valued 


we have children of our own. I know my 


my father’s confidence in the same way. 
And so ] little, and 


kept my change of plans a secret. 


worried a waited, and 


the tele- 
phone, and over the wire came the sharp query 


But one afternoon I was called to 
of the plant superintendent: 

“What’s this I see in the ‘Record’ about you?” 

[ didn’t actually know, but I could make a 
pretty good guess, all right. 

And in a few minutes my chief-clerk came in. 
In his hand was one of the afternoon papers. 
A glance was enough. 

News travels fast. 

L walked across the yard and into the super 
intendent’s office and told him I was thru. 

“You’re crazy,” was the somewhat emphati 
remark. “Plump, raving crazy.” 

He was too fine a fight with, and 

anyway, I wanted to leave him as a friend. | 
But it was no use. 
I wrote him a letter of resignation. It has 
If I don’t hear from him 
pretty soon, I think [ll bill him for my vaca- 
tion money! 


man to 
tried to explain. 


never been accepted. 


Two or three days later—this was in July and 
I stayed in the plant until September, a letter 
in my father’s familiar handwriting came. 

With mingled feelings of apprehension, and, 
I am ashamed to say, defiance, I opened it. 

And here is what 
to you who sometimes wonder how fathers feel 
I commend it to 
you who wonder whether all this school work is 
worth while. 


he wrote. I commend it 
towards their grown up sons. 


Concluded on Page 111 
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Whether the new era has dawned, is dawning 
er about to dawn seems uncertain, but all are 
agreed that the old order is in some process of 
rapid change and readjustment, and since the 
reconstruction of all institutions and customs is 
the order of the day, it is not surprising that 
institution as the 
should come in for its 


even so time-honored an 
school board 


eriticism and 


share of 
investigation. In a December 
number of The Independent there appeared a 
scathing denunciation of the school board, un- 
der the caption: “Why is a School Board?’ 
the material for the article having 
gathered from letters sent broadeast to super- 
Now since I 


as was suggested as 


been 


intendents and teachers. have no 


desire to be boiled in oil, 


a suitable punishment for being a board mem- 
ber, and since never to my knowledge have | 
played politics—excepting perhaps very mildly 
in elub elections—since I have never demanded 
toadying from school employees, nor consciously 
assumed a haughty attitude toward teachers, nor 
thought more of giving a local contractor a job 
than paying teachers what they are worth, and 
since board members I know are not guilty of 
the above fitting to 
consider these criticisms and others set forth in 
this article board 
view. 


mentioned sins, it seems 


from a member’s point of 

“They love to boss,” declares the article. It 
is my opinion that is a characteristic not con 
fined to any one class of people, in fact it is a 
trait rather well-developed in the teaching pro- 
fession, and I am frank to acknowledge that my 
own ability in that line was acquired while a 
schoolma’am. 

Wrote one teacher in answer to the question: 
We hear a good 
the qualifications of teachers, but 
who ever heard about the qualifications of a 
school board ? School boards are 
elected by the people and sometimes appointed 
by the mayor. 


“A relic of the past, perhaps. 
deal about 


sometimes 


Both are absurd methods, be- 
cause personal feelings and politics are bound 
to enter into both.” Wrote another: “A school 
board is designed to make schools less efficient,” 
and yet another, “Since 


agree, rarely encourage, always find fault, never 


school boards never 
give constructive criticism, forever ‘lord it,’ why 
endure them ?” “A school 
board exists for the purpose of managing the 
business of the schools, that it should provide 
for building and equipment and maintenance, 
that it should pay the janitor and put coal in 
the bin.” 
Actuated by Honest Motives. 

No doubt the criticisms 
true of school 
instances are the rule rather than the exception, 
yet I believe that enough school board members 
are actuated by honest motive of service to the 
community to make us hopeful for the future. 


Many simply wrote: 


have been and are 


some boards—perhaps in some 


“ aa wea pee 
i er 4i~N—— - 






There are always two sides to a question, so 
may I also quote from a short article on “The 
Joy of Membership on the School Board 
from the School Board Journal and 


taken from a newspaper article which appeared 


clipped 


in the Fort Collins, Colorado. xpress, over the 
signature of Mr. F. L. Watrous, a 
the local school board. The article was written 


member of 


in the midst of a campaign for a bond issue for 
a new high school building. 

“T don’t suppose there are any large number 
of persons in district No. 5, so imbued with the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and brotherly love as to 
openly and yearn for the 
emoluments attending the office of 
rector. It would take a mighty brave man to 
voluntarily collar that job and walk off with it 
and tho in an 


covet honors and 


school di- 


unguarded 


moment one may 
allow the office to attach itself to him the 
chances are very shortly in his sober, saner 


after-thought he would gladly trade the job for 
a hound pup and then pay some philanthropic 
person five dollars to kill the pup. Over the of- 
fice door of should be written 
‘Ye who beh nd 


peace of mind, your own business, and your joy 


school director 


enter here must leave your 
of life and give your best thought, your t'me, 
and energies for the benefit of the public.’ ” 

It is said that it always helps a situation to 
look facts squarely in the face, so let us ac- 
omission and commis- 


knowledge our sins of 


sion and consider remedies. 

Some of the above complaining teachers sug- 
gest that school boards are “a weird tradition 
let the school executives be 


What would be the 


zens elected the superintendent, or 


responsible to the 
result if the citi- 
if he were 
Mayor, or the State? Surely 
then the superintendency would become a polit- 


people.” 
appointed by the 


ical plum, sought after by undesirables, also 
with entire school control in the hands of one 
person, the supe rintendent, the danger of autoc- 
racy would certainly be greater than with a 
board. The whole situation seems impossible, 
<o let us dismiss that solution and agree that the 
board is necessary, tho it may be a necessary 
evil. 
Interested in Progressive Education. 
Another suggestion that the 


members be appointed by some one outside the 


made is poard 


place where the board is to function—again by 
The State Board, the Governor? An, 
again such appointments would be political, so 
Shall we 
agree that a small school board, elected at large, 
is the best method 
Some scheme should then be devised to arouse 


whom ? 
that seems equally impracticable. 


and freest from politics? 
the people interested in the schools to their re- 
sponsibilities and the necessity of getting out 
It is never difficult 
to find out the qualifications of men and women 
up for election. 


to vote at school elections. 
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Why isa School Board? 


Edith V. Alvord, Member Board of Education, 
Highland Park, Michigan 
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L be- 


made 


Just a word here as to qualifications. 
lieve the will be 
up of members not only of business ability but 


most successful board 
also of members interested in progressive educa- 
tion. Naturally I believe women have a real 
place on boards of education, especially if the 
board is to stand for educational ideals as well 
as for perfectly equipped buildings, filled coal 
bins and efficient janitors. 

world 
cannot bring to some of the problems of child- 


The most conscientious man in the 


hood the intimate understanding that women 
can. In most homes father and mother divide 
responsibilities—surely the two viewpoints may 
be utilized in school administration. A woman 
member can make a mother’s appeal to mothers, 
and, if she is the right kind of woman, she can 
be a great help to teachers. 
problems as well as the 
woman’s viewpoint. 


She can see their 
from a 
Then, too, women are ac- 
customed to working without salary. May I 
also suggest that men and women up for elec- 
tion as board members be not too old and set 
in their ways? I heard a speaker say the other 
day that one of the difficulties in our politics 
today is that men attain high office when they 
are so old that they are immune to progressive 
ideas. 


children’s 


Tho my own school and college days do not 
belong to the too dim and far-distant past, I dis- 
covered when I became a member of the Board 
of Education that educationally I was a back 
number, and one of the real pleasures of being 
a board member has been the opportunity to be- 
come posted on new ideas in education. There- 
fore, I heartily advocate the attendance of board 
members at educational conventions. It will re- 
act to the advantage of the whole school system. 
Then when Mrs. Black calls up to denounce 
silent reading, the wasted time in the gym- 
nasium, the Courtis tests, ete., ad infinitum, the 
board member is able to explain pleasantly what 
she learned about those subjects and their im- 
portance at the convention. Mrs. Black is in- 
terested if not convinced—spreads the news to 
Mrs. White and thus propaganda of content- 
ment is spread. 

At the Milwaukee meeting of the National 
Education Association one of the speakers said 

“The business of running schools is an ex- 
The business of a school board 
itself is not to run the schools, but to see that 
they are run. 


pert business. 


The tendency on the part of 
many private citizens to regard themselves as 
quite capable of running the schools is one of 
the commonest and saddest manifestations of 
non-technical interference in technical public 
business to be found anywhere in American 
life.’ Let us then consider qualifications of 
board members more .carefully than we have 
been wont to do. 
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The regular business of the board is often 
conducted thru committees, but much more ef- 
ficient work, better understanding of the school 
system as a whole will result if the work is done 
by the board as a whole—acting as does a board 
of directors of a business corporation, special 
committees may be appointed from time to time 
for some detail work. If all of the work is done 
thru committees, too often it is difficult to 
get together and the chairman makes decisions, 
which coming as recommendations from the 
whole committee are passed without sufficient 
consideration. 


Shall We Curse or Pray? 


The board elected, and in working order, the 
superintendent is the next consideration. He 
must be an expert on educat‘onal questions—if 
he is not, as quickly as possible hire one that is, 
then trust his judgment on curriculum, text- 
books, discipline, teachers and salar'es. That 
this is not customary gives rise to the most fre- 
quent criticism from teachers and super-ntend- 
ents. This does not mean blind trust, nor that 
it is unnecessary for board members to be well- 
informed. Good superintendents will welcome 
the interest of board members, and there surely 
is no harm in discussing textbooks, courses of 
studies, pet hobbies with superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers, but no board member should 
presume to dictate to the experts they have 
hired on these questions. Another criticism 
frequently made by the teachers consulted is 
that teachers cannot go freely to boards and 
state their difficulties and get a square deal. 
“Toes a school board ever ask a teacher’s ad- 
vice? Should it? I never heard of such a 
thing. I should drop dead if I were to be so in- 
formed. School boards are not schoolmen and 
women. Rarely one finds an old teacher, but 
most infrequently. Boards are made up of busi- 
ness and professional men, doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and now and then a minister. Were they 
school people they would be eager to get the 
scholastic slant on any problem that presented 
itself. But their slants are anything but ped- 
agogical, or scholastic. The merchant member 
treats the teachers as if they were clerks, the 
doctor as if they were patients, the lawyer as if 
they were clients, the minister as if they were 
vile sinners and he must lead them to the light. 
School boards—shall we curse or pray? 

In my own limited experience this is not true. 
Teachers should be able to talk out their in- 
dividual difficulties with their principals and 
superintendents—if it is a question of general 
policy, I certainly would never object to having 
such questions presented to the board by rep- 
resentatives of the Teachers’ Council. The 
average board of education would be delighted 
if not only members of the Teachers’ Council, 
but parents would attend meetings occas‘onally 
to get a glimpse of the inside workings. There 
are, however, executive sessions at which sal- 
aries, certain individual teachers’ qualifications 
are discussed, when it would not be fair to have 
the larger group hear the discussion—it would 
make for greater dissatisfaction than no repre- 
sentatives at all. 

There seems to be a general feeling that 
board members and superintendents resent in- 
itiative on the part of teachers. There is a 
theory, too, that editors despise budding poets 
and novelists when in reality it’s a joyous day 
when a new genius appears on the horizon of 
any editor. So with schools. So superintendents 
welcome real initiative and thank God the 
teacher happened to be in their schools instead 
of those of a rival city. Now, there is a differ- 
ence between real initiative and a desire merely 
to be different which may upset the whole sys- 
tem. One day visiting a certain school the prin- 
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cipal said: “I’m sorry you did not come in 
early enough to visit Miss Blank’s room. She is 
working out some very interesting ideas of her 
own. I’d be sorry to see some of my teachers try 
them, but Miss Blank seems to make them 
work.” 

Impress Public With School Idea. 

A few days after that I heard of a teacher 
who was leaving our school system because her 
personal initiative was being crushed. Some 
way I doubted that being the real reason. Now, 
in my humble opinion there is lack of sales- 
manship all along the line. Whatever is to be 
put across today, during the war Liberty Bonds, 
since the war community chests, millions for 
colleges, millions for churches, all depend upon 
publicity and the selling of the idea to the pub- 
lic. The teacher who left our system had failed 
to sell her ideas of initiative to principal or 
superintendent; the superintendents who wrote 
so frankly their criticisms of boards of eduea- 
tion to The Independent in so doing also re- 
they had failed to 
sell their school ideas to the board members 


vealed their own weaknesses 


[’ll admit board members need open-mindedness 
perhaps more than any other one quality, but 
the more difficult the board, the more skill and 
diplomacy necessary, and the greater the tri- 
umph when success is attained, tho skilled dip‘o- 
mats cannot easily be procured for the salaries 
now paid superintendents. 

It always interests me that a man who man- 
ages a factory where automobiles are made re- 
ceives from $50,000 to $75,000 a year, but a man 
who molds human clay into citizens who may 
become managers not only of automobile fac- 
tories, but may rule destinies of nations, rare’s 
In order to atone for 
past mistakes we may have to pay some super- 
intendents much more than they are worth in 
order that eventually we may attract to the pro- 


receives more than $5,000. 


fession these skilled diplomats who will make 
over the school boards and dent even the hardest 
heads. The idea sold to board members—they 
must not leave all the salesmanship work to 
superintendents who may be criticized as ex- 
Instead the board mem- 
bers’ part should be to encourage the teachers, 
principals and superintendents in selling the 
schools to the people. We, as board members, 
must have faith in the new school, must be in 
sympathy with new educational ideas. Too 
often schools are so conservative that they lag 
far behind, for instance witness the growth of 


ploiting themselves. 


private business schools and the reluctance with 
which schools embodied commercial courses jn 
their curricula. The schools should lead the 
procession, and they will if the public mind js 
changed by proper publicity. 

Dallas Lore Sharp, writing in a revent At- 
lantic, says, “We have better buildings, better 
teachers, better salaries—even better salaries— 
than public sympathy and support. Poorer than 

(Concluded on Page 109) 


L. D. COFFMAN, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


The election of Dr. Lotus D. Coffman to the 
presidency of the University of Minnesota is a 
distinct tribute to the American system of pub- 
lie education. President-Elect Coffman is gq 
publie school product and public school man in 
every sense of the word. His educational ex- 
perience includes teaching in a rural school, 
1895-96; principal and _ superintendent of 
schools, Salem, Indiana, 1896-1905; superin- 
tendent of city schools, Connersville, Indiana, 
1906-09; director of training school in the IIli- 
nois State Normal School at Charleston, Ili- 
nois; supervisor of the Training School, 
Charleston, Illinois, 1911-12; professor of edu- 
cational administration, University of Illinois, 
1912-15; dean of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, 1915-20. 

The many positions of leadership awarded to 
Dr. Coffman bear eloquent testimony to the 
early and continued recognition of his ability, 
both as an educational administrator and as an 
educational expert. He has been director of the 
Illinois State School Survey, director of the 
Social Survey, director of a survey of High 
School Teacher Training Departments of the 
State of Minnesota, chairman of the committee 
appointed to make a survey of the University of 
Minnesota in the winter of 1920, a member of 
the commision appointed to survey higher edu- 
cational institutions in North Dakota, president 
of the Minnesota Education Association, secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, 
member of the Committee on Emergency in 
<ducatjon Created by the War, president of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
president of the Society of College Teachers of 
Education, alumni trustee of Teachers’ College. 
During the war, Dr. Coffman was summoned to 
Washington to act as adviser to the Surgeon- 
General in directing the work of physical re- 
construction for disabled soldiers. Altho in 
recent years Dr. Coffman’s work has been large- 
ly in the field of higher education, his early in- 
terests and many of his most significant con- 
tributions have been in the field of elementary 
education, as the following list of his writings 
shows: Reading in the Public Schools, 1908; 
The Social Composition of the Teaching Pop- 
ulation, 1911; How to Teach Arithmetic, 1913; 
The Supervision of Arithmetic, 1915. Dr. Coff- 
man is editor of an educational series published 
by D. C. Heath & Company, a member of the 
board of editors of Educational Administration 
and Supervision and joint author of a three- 
book series of arithmetics now in press. 

The breadth and completeness of President- 
elect Coffman’s professional preparation is evi- 
dent from his training. He graduated from the 
Indiana State Normal School in 1895 and later 
received the following degrees: University of 
Indiana, A. B., 1906, A. M., 1909; Columbia 
University, Ph. D., 1911. He is a member of 
the honorary scholastic society, Phi Beta 
Kappa; of the honorary scientific society, Sigma 
Xi; of the educational professional fraternity, 
Phi Delta Kappa; of the fraternity, Phi Gamma 
Delta; of the Minneapolis Rotary Club, and of 
other educational, civic and scientific associa- 
Fletcher Harper Swift. 
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THE CITY SCHOOL REPORT 


“There was a t.me,” says Dr. Strayer,' “when 
it was customary for school boards or school 
committees to make a report consisting largely 
of a statement of their activities in hiring 


teachers, in building and equipp hg school 
plants, and in visiting the schools. Today 


there are many people who judge the efficiency 
of a school superintendent by his ability to 
satisfy any inquiry” thru the school report. 

What Prof. Strayer has pointed out is par 
ticularly true of the city school superintend- 
ent. Within the past few years the preparation 
of the annual report has become a fine art and 
the report itself is no longer solely a vehicle to 
transfer to the board of education a superin- 
tendent’s high opinion of the work he has ac- 
complished, but has become very largely the 
medium of expression from the superintendent to 
the public. This development led the writer to 
make a study of the school report, to trace its 
evolution and to point out its present charac- 
teristics. 

Early School Reports. 

An examination of early reports of the city 
school systems shows the dates of issue of the 
first ten to be as follows: 


ES ar ee ee soak ky ee 
Cincinnati Silt. a-aahiee aaa esa See 
or Oe oe ora aa ele aha ee 1834 or 1836 
meee WOFK .....--. Lwsweeits Glee bce es 1843 
Eg os bay xo begs d arcces Ste De RLS ERAS 1843 
EOE See EE eT rT er ree et oe 1847 
SS eee es ee 5'6cah wae 
if ao Viare ak aan RE 1853 
EE ee ee ee er eee . 1854 
Ce eee re rr eee. 1854 


The first annual report of the superintendent 
of the Chicago city schools covered the school 
activities of the year 1853-54. It consists’ of 
twenty-four pages, with no illustrations, and is 
addressed to the “Board of School Inspectors 
of Chicago.” 


“want of system, and consequently a want of 


The superintendent indicates the 


progress in the schools,’ when he was chosen 
to be the educational leader. He outlines a sur 
vey which he conducted, consisting of the ex 


amination of all pupils from the elementary 


grades thru the grammar grades. “The r 
sults,” he explains, “were not equal,” but “it 


was easy to determine which schools had made 
greatest proficiency.” He makes a strong appeal 
for the support of education. He requests the 
parents that they see that their children attend 
school. He compares the Chicago schools with 
those of Boston, New. York, and Philadelphia, 
much to the discredit of the Chicago schools, 
and concludes: “This city, therefore, should so 
elevate the character of its publie schools, as to 
become like a light set upon a hill, radiating 
with wonderful brilliancy thruout the Western 
World.” 
An Early St. Louis Report. 

The fourteenth annual report of the St. Louis 
public schools was issued in 1868. The first 
twelve pages are devoted to the president’s re- 
port; the next four pages to the superintend- 
ent’s report; the principal’s report follows, 
covering the next ten pages; four pages ar 
given over to the normal school, sixteen pages 
to the high school principal’s report, twenty 
pages to district schools, six pages to evening 
schools, four pages to the first assistant. super 
intendent’s report, eleven pages to German in 
struction, ten pages to the course of study and 
six pages to miscellaneous. There are six il- 
lustrations (photographs of buildings). The 


1G. D. Strayer. Records and Reports, Cyclopedia of 
Education, Vol. V, p 126 


H. C. Hines, Iowa State University 


appendix is composed of: School laws, rules of 


the board of directors and superintendent, list 


of real estate leased by the board, location of 


schools and I'sts of teachers, annual reports of 
the secretary and a list of textbooks. 
Cincinnati’s Report of 1876 

The 47th annual report of the Cincinnati pub 

lie schools was issued in 1876. It consists of 

The first 202 

pages are devoted to reports from: 


475 pages with no illustrations. 
The presi- 
dent, the clerk, committee on funds and taxes, 
treasurer of the public library, principals of 
Hughes and Woodward h'gh schools, the super- 
intendent, supervi 
and th 


pages are occupied by questions for examination, 


ors of penmanship, drawing 


and music, rrmal school. The next 59 


followed by 39 pages ou the history of the Cin- 
cinnati publie schools. 


Kighty-four pages are 
then used to deseribe the duties of the board and 
comm.ttees, 45 pages for courses of study, five 
pages for school time tables, two pages for daily 
salaries, sixteen pages to names of teachers, 
salaries, and places Oo! reside nee, and 25 pages 


for a general index 


Classification of Reports. 


All of the earlier reports may be classified as 
historical, altho there were instances of the 
“seeping in” of propaganda The historical re 


port is usually prepared for the board of educa 
tion, intended for file in the archives, and to 
be distributed to those 


titled to copies. lt 


officially or morally en 
contains a resume of th 
work of the schools for the year past, a state 


nent as to the condit.on of buildings, apparatus, 


ete., and tables of edueational data which may 
be ot use to succeeding boards and succeeding 
superintendents. 


W hich has developed 


Another type of report 
during the past twenty years is the report de 
voted entirely to propaganda. It is published to 
influence and control public opinion and is is 
sued as need arises. Supt. Spaulding’s Newton 
(Mass.) reports are of this classification, and 
“The Book of Educational Exhibit of the Green 
wich, Conn., Schools,” published June 1912, is 
a good example. A combination of the his 
torical and the propaganda reports is not un 
usual now. 

Later City Reports. 


An examination ot the Chicago school report, 


publ shed in 1913, shows a decided change after 
a lapse of sixty years. It consists of 370 pages, 
with eleven illustrations, and is addressed to 
the “Members of the Board of Education.” The 
first five pages are occupied by the president’s 


report, the next 35 to the report of the secretary, 
and the next 40 to the report of the finance com 
mittee. Thirty-seven pages are given over to 
the report of the superintendent, and the re 
maining 228 pages are occupied by reports from 
special districts, special departm« nts and special 
schools. Fifty-one pages are devoted to statis 
ties on enrollment, attendance, promotions, na 
tionality, agwe-grade, cost per pupil and teachers’ 
salaries. The superintendent’s report proper 
again expresses a “want of system” in the mat- 
ter of textbooks and urges progress in increasing 
teachers’ salaries. Some attention is paid to 
vocational education which she calls a “new 
type of education.” 

After fifty years the type of report issued by 
the St. Louis publie schools has changed ma 
terially, also. The St. Louis report for 1916- 
1917 is a massive volume of 687 pages, with no 


illustrations, and is printed in book form on 


35 


book paper. It cons'sts of the organization of 


the board of education, the report of the presi- 
dent, a memorial to a former superintendent 
covering 38 pages, the report of the superintend- 
ent covering 336 pages, the report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, and the reports of the auditor, 
commissioner of school buildings, supply com- 
missioner, and the Jessie Parsons Blewett Fund. 
Ten graphs are 

Apprentices in the 


with : 
schools, expenditures by 
classes, form in penmanship, general fund-—re- 


exhibited, dealing 


ceipts and expenditures; receipts and disburse- 
ments, speed in penmanship, and tests in pen- 
manship. There are 354 pages of statistics, 
treating such subjects as: Advancement of 
pupils, enrollment, attendance, beginners, na- 
tionality, school census, age-grade, cost per 
pupil, employment of pupils, distribution of 
pupils, graduates, losses and gains, registration, 
salary schedules, textbooks and tuitions. 

The Cincinnati report for 1913, as compared 
with the one issued in 1876, has 175 less pages 
and carries five illust The first eleven 
report of the committee on 


rations. 
pages contain th 
funds and claims, ‘he last eighteen pages are 
devoted to the report of the business man- 
ager, and the remaining 270 pages are given 
over to the superintendent and special depart- 
ments and schools reporting to him. There are 
five graphs concerning employment of boys and 
girls in industry, and 23 pages containing 
statistical tables. The subjects of these statisti- 
cal tables are: School census, distribution of 
teachers, enrollment, losses and gains, attend- 
ance, promotions, distribution of pupils, teach- 
ers’ salarics, tuition, cost per capita, and age- 
grade, 
Composition of New Reports. 

The writer made a careful analysis of 100 city 
school reports, using the last number issued by 
each city school system, when available. These 
100 reports were considered on the basis of the 
following characteristics: 

1. Number of pages. 

2. Number having cover designs: 

(a) Cuts 
(b) Illustrations. 
(c) Printed letters. 
3. Kind of title: 
(a) Short. 
(b) Long 
(c) Does it arouse interest? 
4. Color of cover. 
5. Kind of stock in cover and body. 
6. Number of illustrations: 
(a) Appropriate? 
(b) Good prints? 
7. Arrangement of material: 
(a) By chapters. 
(b) By sections. 
(c) Neither chapters nor sections. 
(d) By parts. 
8. Paragraphing: 
(a) Short. 
(b) Long. 
(c) Uniform. 
9. English: 
(a) Easy to read. 
(b) Difficult to read. 
10. For whom intended: 
(a) Board of education. 
(b) Public. 
(c) Both. 
11 Kind of report: 
(a) Historical. 
(b) Propaganda. 
(c) Both. 


12. Size of volume. 

13. Size of body-type. 

14. Content. 

15. Graphical representations: 


(a) Number. 
(b) Subject of. 
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16. Statistical representation: 

(a) Number of reports. 

(b) Character. 
1. Simple. 
2. Complex. 
3. One thing to table. 
4. Pertinence. 
5. Arrangement. 

(c) Subjects treated. 

Altho one report covered 687 pages and two 
occupied but fourteen pages each the model 
number of pages was found to be 75 while the 
medium number is 101. 

Ten reports carried special cover designs and 
90 bore the usual printed letters (47 with cuts 
and seven with illustrations). 

The titles were short in 59 cases and long in 
41.2 Four titles were designed to arouse espe- 
cial interest. 

The colors of the covers were distributed as 
follows: 


IC Mins Lika dS a's n acces écce es 26 
is 5 50% ko oWatnce Se OP 
ee ee ce eecetenee 14 
er 11 
ES ee 10 
DUR aeee ts 4s oy 8 
EE EE 8 
| | Celt) EE i 4 
Bound Copies ........ ee 
I a a 1 


The covers of 39 reports had been selected 
from good stock,® 61 from poor stock. Forty 
six reports were printed on paper of good grade, 
while fifty-four were printed on paper of poor 
grade.* 

Forty-six of the reports earried illustrations, 
54 having been printed without illustrations. 
Some reports contained but one, while one re 
port contained 50. The usual number was 
three, while the median number was found to be 
eight. All of the illustrations were good prints, 
and of the forty-six reports which contained 
them, but six exhibited inappropriate illustra 
tions.® 

In arrangement of material, one report was 
divided ito “parts,” one into chapters, 84 int» 
sections, and fourteen had none of the three, 
being entirely devoted to the report from the 
superintendent only and being continuous. O! 
the 84 divided into sections, 42 contained sec 
tions uniformly arranged and an equal number 
not uniformly arranged. 

In 65 of the 100 reports, the paragraphs were 
short, 53 uniformly so and twelve not uniform 
in that arrangement. In 35 of the reports, the 
paragraphs were “too long,’ five of them uni 
formly too long and 30 not uniform in length of 
paragraphs. 

The English was easy to read and particularly 
free from technical wording and discussion in 
67 reports; in 33 reports the style was stilted 
and the thought difficult to follow. 

One report was prepared for the public, 
eighteen were prepared for both the public and 
the board and 81 were addressed to the board 
only. 

Sixty-five reports were historical in charac 
ter; 33 contained both historical and propa 
ganda material, and two were purely propaganda 
reports. 

Six inches by nine inches is the prevalent siz 
of school reports, ninety of the one hundred 
reports affording those measures. 
five and one-half by nine; three were five and 


*An arbitrary rule was followed. Six words consti 
tute a short title, while titles with more than six words 
were called long. 

*Stock was judged on the basis of durability. Cover 
stock which tears easily or body stock of newspaper 
grade were considered “poor” for an annual report 
since they are largely intended for file among historical 
documents. 

‘The result of this particular part of the examina 
tion would no doubt have been materially changed if 
war conditions had not made it impossible at times to 
procure good print paper. 

*The illustrations did not fit the “copy.” 
not germane to the subject at hand 

*Paragraphs of more than ten lines were called ‘too 
long”; in mechanical composition, short paragraphs are 
considered a rest to the reader. 


Three were 


They were 
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three-fourths by eight and one-half; two were 
six by eight and one-half; one was five and one- 
fourth by eight; and one was five and one-half 
by seven and three-fourths. 

The type sizes of the body of the report were 


distributed as follows: —_ 
Type-size. Reports. 
bes Leek eee ah bedaea se 4 
a a 16 
ea nag 6 6 bdo s' Suh aae bee baus 23 
NL ee Pee Pee eee 38 
ES a ge 19 
Content of Reports. No. 
Content. Reports. 
1. Report of the superintendent.......... 100 
2. Reports of school departments......... 64 
ae SR Oe eee er Te 36 
4. Reports of special schools............. 3¢ 
ig, Re Se asics a 6 dew 4 6 000 0 60% 3 
BPO Oe CRP OE occ c ces cccncen 27 
7. Report of secretary.........:. ire 
Ve =. So | eee 17 
9. Report of the president............... 16 
i Me CAL ass ceecceccecassecis 14 
11. Graduation programs ................ 14 
ee ee 
13. Report of business manager........... 10 
BG; I ie. GI Ge hiv's cares cckeeccus. 8 
15. Rules and regulations of the board.... 7 
16. List of teachers’ salaries.............. 7 
17. Reports of assistant superintendents. . 6 
ee Se dee as bee beteeacies 5 
19. List of engineers and janitors..... et ae 
20. Description of buildings.............. 4 
21. Report on teachers’ pension fund...... i 
22. Report of manager of buildings....... { 
23. Summary of entire report...... 4 


24. Report of parent-teachers’ associations. 


26. Directory of buildings............... 3 
26. War activities reports..... 2 
ee 2 el Pe Patan 2 
28. Excerpts from school laws.... 2 
29. Report of teachers’ federation......... l 
30. Report of mothers’ club............... l 
3 Report of ladies’ advisory committee 1 
32. Report of alumni association..... l 
33. Report on school census........ eet | 
34. Report on school savings.............. 1 
35. Report of publicity committee........ 1 
36. Report on social center work......... l 
37. Reprint of child labor law............ l 
ee AA re eee er eee 1 
39. Report on rating of schools........... 1 
40. Report of public lectures’ committe¢ l 
41. Report on school survey.............. | 
42. Reprint of school charter............. 1 
43. Early history of school department l 
44. Resolutions adopted by the board l 


Graphs and Statistics. 

Twenty-four reports carried graphical rep 
resentations. The other 76 had no graphs of 
any kind. The prevalent subject for graphical 
treatment was easily “enrollment by grades.” 

But one report of the hundred did not carry 
statistical material. Of the 99 reports carrying 
statistics, the statistical tables of 46 were simple 
and easy to interpret, while 53 reports carried 
complex tables not easy for the lay mind to 
grasp. 

The statistical tables of 52 reports included 
but one subject to each table, while the tables 
in 47 reports included more than one subject 
to each table. In 71 reports the tables were 
pertinent to the other material in the report; 
in 28 reports the tables were not pertinent to 
the other material. 

The arrangement of statistical tables was me 


ia 


chanically good (could be read without turni 
the book around or without unfolding a sheet) 
in 55 reports. In 44 reports the arrangement 
the tables running the long way 
sheets, too 


many tables to a page, or hopelessly jumbled. 


was not good 


of the page, printed on “insert” 


Subjects of Graphs No 
Subject. Reports 

1 Enrollment by grades....... 11 
i, IE aa casi cd vcccccvcce 7 
3. Distribution of expenditures....... 3 
sack 5 5 oa p's. 8S oleae 3 
es Sa cs See pb hida ed ees 3 
6. Distribution of pupils by grades....... 2 
7. Distribution of administrative powers.. 2 
5. School census i Paeeae a 


9. Average daily attendance........ ish 

10. Wages of girls and boys in industry | 

11. War activities ..... Dy epee ee re ee 

2. Distribution of graduates.......... : 

13. Preparation of teachers............ . | 

14. Variation of height and weight of 
EE a Sika 634.44 bae pie wie baie oe aes | 

15. Rating of cost of schools with city 
RE ee a ee l 

16. Rating of cost of schools with other cit, 
ee var ee ee ee | 

17. Promotions and failures....... | 

18. Scholarship of pupils for twen year | 

19. Comparison of teachers’ sa i 
See SN cts beedsn ee , | 

20. Acceleration and retardation.... i 

21. Rating of teachers’ salaries with oth 
SUN. a5. g0h05 00064136 660% 

22. Cost of schools per pupil.. 

23. Health conditions of schools 

24. Industrial occupations ....... 

25. Distribution of pupils’ grad | 

26. Cost of repeaters..... | 

27. Increase in enrollment ; | 

28. Appropriations ..... ee is | 

29. Distribution of subjects.............. l 

30. Grades attained by pupils............. 1 


The graphs used were of four kinds: (1) th 
curve; (2) the circle; (3) horizontal bars: (4) 
perpendicular bars. Colors used were: (1) black 
and white; (2) black, white, and red; and (3) 


red and white. 


Statistical Subjects. No 
Subject. Reports 

1. Receipts and expenditures............. 8] 

ae) ES. SS bw sds ee $s o-0.0 : 72 
ee ' 9 

4. Value of school propert: wToe 

5. Age-grade tables ..... = 36 

6. Promotions ..... as ete Ce 
7. Teachers’ salaries .... . 30 
8. School census ........ 28 
9. Special schools ......... 26 
10. Losses and gains in enrollment . 22 
ll. Special departments ....... 21 


12. Distribution of pupils.... 
' Ae fe) ee 
14. Distribution of graduates 
15. Distribution of teachers. . 6 
16. Distribution of pupils by na 
7. Registration of pupils. 

18. Employment of pupils..... 9 
19. Fuel schedules 


eeece s 
20. Tuition schedules 
2 Pupils per teacher... 7 
22. War activities ..... 7 
23. Cost of schools per capita. 7 
24. Results of tests ..... 7 
25. Complete analysis of expenss f 
26. Bond issues ..... 6 
27. Cost of textbooks. rh 
28. Insurance policies 
29. Pupils’ marks .... ieee 5 
30. Per cent of failures i 
ol. Appropriations ...... { 
32. Teachers’ pensions 
33. Juvenile court ke 
34. Age-progress tables .... 
35. Assets and liabilities. . ; 3 
36. Growth in population.. 2 
37. Age-sex distribution -. 2 
38. Rating of expenditures. ; 2 
39. School savings bank....... 2 
40. Rating of teachers’ salaries 2 
41. Rating of city population.... 
42. Rating per capita expense.... 
3. Division of time to subjects. l 
44. Rating of average daily attendancc. l 


Typical City Report. 

Taking the medians and the highest fr 
quencies resulting from the examination of one 
hundred city school reports, the typical report 
of the present time has the following character 
istics: 

l. Number of pages—101 

2. Number of illustrations (if any)—8 
3 Printed title with cut on gray cover 

Title short—not exceeding six words 
5. Cover and paper of poor grad 
6. Arranged in sections. 
7. Short and uniform paragraphs 
8. English easy to read 
9. Prepared for the board of education 
10. Historical in character. 
ll. Size—six inches by nine inches 
12. Size of body type—eleven point. 
4. Composition—reports of the superintend 
ent and school departments. 
14. No graphs 
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15. Statistical tables: 
(a) Complex. 
(b) One subject to a table. 
(c) Pertinent to other material. 
(d) Well arranged. 
(e) Subjects receipts, 
attendance, enrollment. 


expenditures, 


A study made by the writer early in the pres- 
ent year brought out the fact that the greatest 
emphasis of all publicity used by city school 
systems should be placed on the school report. 
That immediately raises the question as to 
whether the school report is all that it should be 
and could be. Of the characteristics of the 
typical school report, improvements can no 
doubt be made in: (1) grade of paper used; (2) 
purpose of preparation; (3) amount of historical 
material included; (4) the use of graphs; and 
(5) the use of statistics. 

“The superintendent’s report,” says Hunter,’ 
“should be part of the general publicity pro- 
gram... . It should be addressed mainly to 
three groups of people: 

1. The patrons and public supporting the 
schools. To them it should be an appeal, a stimu- 
lating and standard-setting statement of ideals to 
guide them in intelligent thinking concerning the 
ends and methods of public education. 

9. The teachers. To them it should present a 
crystallization of the ideals growing up within 
the system and a general statement of the pro- 
fessional aspirations of the teaching body. 

8 The members of the teaching profession as 
a whole. To them it should be a summary of 
the results of scientific experimentation and in- 
vestigation. 

“Tt has been suggested,” says Dr. Snedden,"* 
“that the most general aim in the publication of 
He states 
that, as a result of an analysis, the aims of 


school reports has been publicity.” 


school reports may be divided into four classes : 

1. Simply a restatement of facts and figures 
collected for state or national statistics. 

2. Presentation of statistics of education or 
other social phenomena in such a way as to in 
terest and appeal primarily to the student. 

3. Designed primarily for the use of the ad- 
ministrative staff of the school system. 

4. Presentation of statistical facts for the lay- 
man of average intelligence but of more than 
average interest. 

Still another view is taken of the purpose of 
the school report. “It should be the connecting 
link between the school and the public. It should 
tell in graphic and intelligible language just 
what the progress of the schools has been dur- 
ing the year, and what needs still remain to be 
met.” The Survey Class further recommends 
that the following things be omitted from the 
annual school reports: 

1. Lists of teachers, with salaries, grade, etc. 

2. List of janitors, with salaries. 

3. Description of schools and school property. 
4. Schedules of lectures previously given. 

5. Programs of teachers’ institutes. 

6. Necrology and early history. 

7. Competitive examination questions. 

The school report of the present day has 
usually eliminated the items listed, altho “Lists 
of teachers” appears in 31 per cent of them. 


The Historical Report. 

Taking the results of our investigation and 
the results of the analysis made by Dr. Sned- 
den, it may be said that the historical report 
should cover the activities of the school during 
the year past, in a brief, concise, and scientific 
manner: statistics used where they will be ad- 
vantageous; no illustrations or pictures; written 
in a smooth but not superlative style; and uni- 
It should be 
bound well, so that it will be durable, and the 
cover should be of a color that will stand the 


form in size of type and volume. 


'Wrederick M. Hunter, Annual Report of Oakland, 
Calif., Publie Schools, 1918, p 17 

*Snedden and Allen, School Reports and School Effi 
clency, published 1908, pp. 3-4-5 

*Report of School Survey Class of California Branch 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumni, published 1014 
p. & 
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DR. WM. H. MAXWELL 
Died May 3, 1920 at New York City. 


test of dust and dirt. The historical report 
should contain: 

1. Concise, details, and clear financial state- 
ment. 
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2. Brief statement of the needs of the schools. 

3. Brief statement of the defects of the 
schools. 

4. Outline of surveys conducted during the 
year. 

5. Report of the work of each department. 

6. Statistics of school attendance, enrollment, 
promotions, losses and gains, age-grade, etc. 


The Propaganda Report. 

The school report, whether it be annually, 
quarterly, or intermittently issued, affords an ex- 
cellent instrumentality for publication of propa- 
ganda. In this study two reports were found 
which may be classed as propaganda reports. -An 
examination of them shows that they at least 
were designed to set forth to the public certain 
phases of school activities, or inactivities, which 
will gain the public’s interest and the public’s 
help, if needed. They are profusely illustrated, 
written in attractive style, of a size suitable to 
the material, printed in large type (easy to 
read), bound well, and the covers are attractive, 
the colors being a neutral tone, like buff, gray, 
or soft brown. 

Such reports are published to influence and 
control public opinion and, of course, should be 
psychologically true to that purpose. Obvious- 
ly they could be used for any of the following 
purposes : 

1. Furthering Americanization programs. 


2. Appeal for financial aid. 
3. Giving publicity to defects of schools. 
4. Setting forth kinds of preparatory work 
given. 
5. Rating schools with schools of other cities. 
6. Publishing parts of surveys. 
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7. Advocation of training for “life outside the 
school.” 

8. Giving publicity to work of special schools. 

Whether a city school system shall issue an 
historical report or a propaganda report de- 
pends entirely upon local needs. What one city 
does in the matter may but does not need to in- 
fluence the action of another city; but no city 
of any size or importance is going to be able to 
escape the demand for publicity in school mat- 
ters. Not the least of publicity media is the 
school report and it may make or break an 
otherwise well-organized and well-managed sys- 
tem. The schools, to use the trade expression, 
“have got to be put across” if they will live to 
greater usefulness, and one good way to ac- 
complish it is to devote much time and energy 
to the school report. 
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DR. MAXWELL PASSES AWAY. 


William Henry Maxwell, superintendent 
emeritus of New York’s public schools, died 
May 3, 1920, at his home, 88 Franklin Place, 
Flushing, Queens, Borough of New York City, 
of arterio sclerosis. He was 68 years old and 
had been a semi-invalid several years. 

William L. Ettinger, his successor as active 
school head, rendered the following tribute: 

“He was the master mind in the reorganiza- 
tion of the school system, made possible by the 
enactment of the charter; in the establishment 
of the merit system as a substitute for advance- 
ment by political preferment; in the develop- 
ment of our high school system, and in the 
protracted but successful struggle to enrich the 
elementary curriculum in order that our chil- 
dren, rich and poor, might enjoy the benefits 
of a liberal education. His was the task and the 
privilege to interpret the best educational 
thought of the time and thru his energy and 
leadership to embody such ideals in the daily 
work of New York’s school system. 

He was born at Stewartstown, County Tyrone, 
Ireland, March 5, 1852, son of the Rev. Dr. 
John Maxwell, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Brigh. He completed the honor 
course at the Royal Academical Institution at 
Belfast and took his examination for Queen’s 
College, Galway, at 17. He graduated with 
honors in the ancient classics and won first 
prizes for metaphysics and English literature. 
Then for a few years he taught and took his 
master’s degree, after which he came to New 
York in 1874. 

His object was to become part of the public 
schools of New York, but those were the days 
of political preferment and, lacking the ac- 
quaintanceship, even, of a ward boss, he knocked 
at the educational doors in vain. For several 
years he worked at newspaper reporting and 
finally became managing editor of The Brook- 
iyn Times. 

Dr. Maxwell’s writings on educational topics 
finally won him the entree to the teaching world 
which all along had been his goal. In 1882 he 
was elected Associate Superintendent of Schools 
of Brooklyn. At once he began the introduction 
of systematic teaching of English and the sub- 
stitution of modern methods for the learning 
by rote then so much in vogue. He was elect- 
ed Superintendent in 1887 and re-elected four 
t:mes. He brought about the substitution of 
the study of complete literary works for the 
“readers” of those days, introduced supplement- 
ary reading in history and literature, and spon- 
sored the teaching of sewing, physical culture 
and manual training. 

In 1898 with the consolidation of the five 
boroughs into the Greater City, he became Su- 
perintendent of Schools, the head of the greatest 
school army in the world with its more than 
750,000 pupils. 


IMPROPER BARGAINS. 

SHALL a superintendent or principal be re- 
elected to “save his face?” Can a school board 
justify a reelection which implies a secret prom- 
ise of resignation after a given period of time? 

We think not. If a man is competent and 
deserving of reelection any deviation from 
straightforward action is an injustice which the 
school board has no right to inflict upon him 
and which his self-respect compels him to refuse. 
If a man has merited dismissal, his continuance 
in office is an injustice to the schools and to 
the children enrolled in them. In any case the 
school board is failing in its full duty and is 
deserving of censure. 

















There are those who have had to struggle with 
the problem of providing sufficient school build- 
ing accommodations for a constantly increasing 
school population because the erection of schoo! 
buildings has been practically at a standstill for 
the past three years. This has created a very 
serious condition, especially in the larger cities, 
where the growth has increased considerably be- 
yond the former normal increase. 

School boards are, no doubt, debating whether 
to build now and endeavor to catch up with the 
housing problem at the present prices of labor 
and material or whether it will be better to put 
the building problem off still longer, hoping 
that the present prices will be reduced. 

I have given this question considerable study 
and have made exhaustive inquiry from com- 
petent authorities and have reached the conclu- 
sion that the present prices are here to stay for 
a long time or indeed they may be advanced 
still higher. 

This opinion is shared by the school authori- 
ties in.most of the districts thruout the state 
and there is already considerable activity being 
displayed in the way of planning and making 
programs to relieve the present situation and 
provide for the near future. The principal ob- 
stacle has been, as said before, whether present 
prices would be lower. Other states have un- 
doubtedly accepted this same view and the 
trade journals unanimously announce that 
plans are now being prepared for the erection of 
school buildings thruout the United States 
which will cost many hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The present prices naturally cause consider- 
ble alarm to the school boards, as many districts 
were straining their resources to keep up with 
the constant demand for additional school 
buildings before the war and their present ab- 
normal increase causes still greater concern. 
There is scarcely a city district in the entire 
state which has proper housing facilities for 
their present enrollment. A great number of 
pupils are being taught in part time classes, in 
portable buildings and in unsatisfactory rented 
quarters on account of these inadequate facili- 
ties and accommodations. 

Situation Must Be Met. 

We are face to face with a condition which is 
beyond human control and we must meet it. 
The standard set by the present building code 
should be considered as the minimum require- 
ments with reference to school buildings and 
the local boards should use their every effort to 
improve these mandatory requirements by at- 
tractive decorations, furnishings, beautifying 
of the grounds, and maintain the proper type of 
janitor to see that the building and surrounding 
grounds are kept up to the proper standard as 
the school building and grounds usually indicate 
the standard of the surrounding community. 

Having determined that the erection of school 
buildings must proceed, the next question for 
the school board to consider is the amount of 
money to be raised for that purpose and the 
selection of an architect. 


NOTE.—This paper was read before the Association of 
School Board Members of the State of New Jersey at their 
convention in December, 1919. 





Charles McDermott 


The cost of school buildings has increased 
like everything else to about double the cost be- 
fore the war period and while I do not believe 
a district should waste money on useless orna 
mentation or extravagant interior finish, yet | 
do believe it is false economy to limit the ap- 
propriation for a new building to such an ex 
tent as to preclude the possibility of securing a 
serviceable and substantial structure. Un- 
fortunately this mistake has too often been made 
in the past and where the funds have been in 
sufficient the rentals have been very unsatis 
factory and the buildings have been constructed 
with materials which have been too light to 
secure a good substantial job. In some in 
stances there have developed no structural de 
fects for several years after the buildings have 
been used when somewhat to the amazement of a 
later board of education it is found that the 
building is unsafe, due to the limited appropria 
tion under which it was originally built under 
a former board of education and it is found 
necessary to spend thousands of dollars to prac- 
tically rebuild the building where a small in- 
crease in the initial appropriation would have 
produced a strong, sturdy structure. 


Selection of Architect Important. 

The selection of an architect is a very im- 
portant factor if you expect to get a good build- 
ing. _ Be sure in your selection that you employ 
a man who has a reputation for getting good 
results and one who has some knowledge of the 
administration of a school and you will find that 
considerable money can be saved if your school 
building is planned by an architect who has 
such knowledge. 

School boards unconsciously are liable to 
make a mistake in asking the voters for an in- 
sufficient appropriation from the fact that they 
base the amount they ask for upon what they 
consider a proper cost on a classroom basis or 
probably upon what someone has told them a 
similar building costs per classroom. 

It usually develops as soon as it is known that 
a school district intends to build that the board 
of education is waited upon by numerous archi 
tects who are anxious to do their architectural 
work and the board is likely to be influenced in 
their selection by the argument that one can 
produce so much more for the money than an- 
other. This is a mistake and when a board al 
lows such argument to influence them in their 
selection they invariably lose out at the finish 
as the standard, as set by the building code, 
gives very little opportunity for anyone to pro- 
duce a properly constructed building much 
cheaper than another except in economical plan 
ning. 

Fixing a Basis of Cost. 

Fixing an appropriation upon a classroom 
basis is not a very accurate method altho this 
We, for ex 
ample, say that a building of fireproof construc 
tion was erected in Glassboro for $115,000. 
This building contained sixteen classrooms and 
included all furniture, equipment and archi 
tects’ fees, This would be about $7,187 per 
We compare this for example with 


method is frequently employed. 


classroom. 
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‘and is heated by a ventilating stove. 





a building in Bayonne. Ths building has sey- 
enteen classrooms and a large auditorium and 
gymnasium and is of fireproof construction, yet 
upon a classroom basis the cost would be about 
$13,500 per classroom. Upon the classroom 
basis it would appear that the Bayonne build- 
ing cost very much more per classroom than did 
Glassboro, yet the Bayonne building has a large 
auditorium and gymnasium, and Glassboro has 
neither. 

I could mention many other similar in 
stances. The point I wish to make is that to 
estimate upon the classroom basis is liable to 
mislead. The better way to fix appropriations 
is upon a cubie foot basis. In the two cases 
just referred to the Bayonne building cost 31 
cents per cubie foot and the Glassboro 261% 
cents. This difference is partly accounted for 
by the difference in roof construction. The 
Bayonne building has fireproof roof construc- 
tion and Glassboro has not, and the Glassboro 
school is replacing one which was destroyed by 
fire and all of the stone in the old building is 
being used in the new walls, which partly ex- 
plains the difference in price per cubic foot. 

There are those who are interested in the 
smaller rural buildings. ‘There have only been 
two one-room buildings in the state contracted 
for since last November. One is a frame build- 
ing containing one classroom and cloakroom 
There is 
no basement under the building. This building 
is costing $4,125. 


and costs 1814 cents per cub‘e foot exclusive of 


It contains 22,264 eubie feet 
architect’s fees. Architect’s fees and furnish- 
ings will bring the cost of this building up to 
about $5,000. This is just double what the same 
building would cost in 1915. 

The other one-room building has a basement 
underneath but is heated by a ventilating stove 
which is located on the first floor. This build- 
ing likewise is of frame construction. It con- 
tains 28,938 cubie feet and costs 19 cents per 
cubie feet not including architect’s fees or fur- 
niture. This building completely furnished, in- 
cluding architect’s fees would be about $6,500. 
You will see that there is only one-half cent dif- 
ference in the cost per cubic foot. I think a 
safe basis upon which to figure the cost of one 
and two-room frame school buildings in the 
rural districts would be 20 cents per cubie foot. 
This would inelude toilets, furniture and archi- 
tect’s fees. 

Cost of Four Room Buildings. 

I have also made a comparative statement of 
the cost of a four-room building one-story high, 
and one two stories in height, having two rooms 
on each floor. 

The one story building is in the recently 
formed district of the Borough of Plainsboro. 
The voters of this district have agreed upon a 
very excellent building and have voted the sum 
of $48,000 for that purpose. This building when 
completed will be about the finest four-room 
building in the state. 


native stone, heated and ventilated by the 


most modern methods and will contain 144,960 
ceubie feet and the cost will be 33 1-8 cents per 
cubie foot. 


It will be constructed of 
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The other four-room building is at Lineoln in 
the Borough of Middlesex. This building will 
have fireproof floor construction but a very 
plain exterior. This building contains 109,545 
eubic feet and costs 37 cents per cubic foot. These 
figures indicate that it is considerably cheaper 
to build one story in height rather than two 
stories. I believe you can safely estimate the 
eost of a four-room building of brick construc- 
tion, one story in height with approved heat 
ing and ventilating at 31 cents per cubic foot. 

For your further enlightenment I will give you 
the same information with reference to larger 
buildings which are under construction in the 
Ventnor 
City, Atlantic County, two-story brick and hol 


city districts. They are as follows: 


low tile, semi-fireproof building containing six 
classrooms and small auditorium, has 220,185 


eubie feet at 29 1-3 cents. River Edge, Bergen 


County, two-story brick and hollow tile, eight 

floors has 
Maple Shade, 
furlington County, two stories high of brick 


classrooms, auditorium, fireproot 


300,077 cubie feet, 26 2-3 cents. 


construction, entire first Hoor fireproof, building 
contains ten regular classrooms. Cubical con 
tents of the building is 292,320 cubic feet or 
Yorkship Village, Camden Coun- 


99 3-5 cents. 
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ty, two stories high of fireproof construction 


contains fifteen regular classrooms and audi 
torium, cubical contents 847,519 cubie feet and 
cost only 23 1-10 cents per cubic foot. This is 
an excellently planned building and well orna 
mented: the eost of the building at 23 1-10 cents 
is much cheaper than any other building of its 
type which is now under construction. Belle- 
ville, Essex County, three-story building having 
fifteen ordinary classrooms without auditorium 
with fireproof floor construction. The building 
contains 319,000 eubie feet and is costing 41 1-3 
cents per cubic foot. The building is very plain 
and is costing more than any other building 
now under construction. Glassboro, Gloucester 
County, sixteen regular classrooms, fireproot 
floors, no auditorium, outside wall construction 
stone, contains 433,125 ecubie feet and cost is 
2614 cents per cubic foot. Bayonne, Hudson 
County, three-story building fireproof construc- 
tion, fifteen regular classrooms and two fresh air 
rooms with auditorium and gymnasium con- 
tains 739,076 cubie feet, and costs 31 1-9 cents 
per cubie foot. 

There are two other schools in Bayonne for 
which contracts were just awarded but work not 
yet begun. They are both alike, each having 
nineteen regular classrooms with auditorium 


auditorium and gymnasium. 
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nd gymnasium. These contain 897,957 cubic 


feet and cost 33 2-3 cents. 


Trenton, Mercer County, Jefferson school 


building has eighteen regular classrooms with 
auditorium and gymnasium; outside walls are 
of brick construction, floors fireproof, building 


contains 785,056 eubie feet: cost 32 9-10 cents. 


New Brunswick, Middlesex County, Junior 
high has equivalent of 42 classrooms, shops, 
Fireproof con- 
1,481,772 cubie feet at 


struct ion, contains 


291 cents. 


It will be seen by the figures just given that 
there is considerable difference in the cost of 


buildings in the northern and southern part of 


For some 
unknown reason the cost is higher in the north- 
ern than in the southern part. It is difficult 
therefore, to give you an exact estimate on the 


the state and there always has been. 


cost which can be used as a statewide estimate, 
but I think it would be entirely safe to estimate 
33 cents per cubic foot in any district for a ‘fire- 
proof building containing eight or more class- 
rooms. As the building is increased in size the 
price per cubie foot can be reduced proportion- 
ately as for example the junior high school in 
New Brunswick having 42 classrooms with au 


ditorium and gymnasium costing 29} cents. 


Democracy In Management of the Schools 


Charles B. Stillman, President, American Federation of Teachers 


Democracy in the management of the schools 
is a subject on which both the American Fed 
eration ot ‘Teachers and the American l’edera- 
Labor have definitely and repeatedly 
In fact the American Fed 
eration of Teachers at the time of its organiza 


tion of 
declared themselves. 


tion adopted among the objects laid down in 
its Constitution the following: 

“To raise the standard of the teaching pro- 
fession by securing the conditions essential to 
the best professional service; and to promote 
such a democratization of the schools as will 
enable them better to equip their pupils to take 
their place in the industrial, social and politi- 
eal life of the community.” 

And that ideal of a democratic participation 
of classroom teachers in the conduct of the 


schools has been at least as strong a driving 
\¢ , : , 
force in our movement, as the ideal of some ap- 


proach to economic justice for teachers. Our 
calling must be made self-respecting as well as, 
self-supporting, if it is to retain and attract 
strong men and women. 

Jut it is the system that is at fault, even 
more than individuals—a system that from the 
primary grades thru the university has never 
been within hailing distance of democracy. Dur- 
ing the first half of the last century we sent 
educators to Germany of all places for a model 
We adopted and have 
developed the Prussian type of autocratic school 


for our school system. 
administration. Classroom teachers, thru whom 
the schools function, who are daily in direct 
contact with the educational problems have prac- 
tically no voice in the determination of policies, 
but all power and authority originates at the 


‘top, and extends downward from the upper 


reaches of the educational hierarchy. In the 
field of higher education, despite many excep 
tions, this condition has led to the familiar 
diagnosis that the chief disease afflicting our 
colleges and universities is “Presidentitis.” 

And the public schools are in no better plight. 
And again it must be emphasized that it is 
superficial to single out individuals for condem 
nation. To indulge in personalities is futile, al 
tho often soothing. The responsibility must be 


NOTE.—-This paper was read before the Department of 
Superintendence, Cleveland, February 27, 1920 


placed squarely upon the deadly system. Hu- 
man nature cannot reasonably be expected to 
withstand the insidious influence of autocratic 
power. We all know strong liberal men and 
women who have disappointed, tho they may not 
have surprised us, by yielding after a brief 
struggle to the traditions of the hierarchy. It 
is encouraging to add that we all know also, 
altho in smaller number, broad-gauge men and 
women with sufticient vision and character to 
protect themselves and the schools from pro- 
gressive demoralization, by cooperating in de- 
fiance of the system in developing the sp_rit and 
methods of democracy in the teaching force. 
The most dangerous center of arbitrary power 
‘has sometimes been the board of education, and 
sometimes administrative and supervisory ot- 
ficialdom. Both must be brought within the 
category of democratic institut.ons. The board 
of education should be the agency fairly repre- 
senting the public in the determination of the 
policies of the schools. So that the public may 
have direct, etfective control, we believe that 
school boards should be elected, at judicial or 
other special elections, subject to recall, rather 
than appointed by public officials whose elec- 
tion has usually turned on public utility or 
other non-school issues. In the past the groups 
disproportionately, and often exclusively, repre- 
sented have been doctors and lawyers. Surely 
workers in other lines, both socalled artisan, and 
socalled professional, who are the parents of the 
great majority of school children, should have 
adequate representation. And it would make 
for both democracy and efficiency if the teach- 


ers, in their capacity as citizens, and citizens 


with specialized training and experience, were’ 


There 
could be no question of their first hand knowl- 


represented on boards of education. 


edge of the needs of the schools, and as to 
their disinterestedness surely no one mentally 
competent can believe that anyone with a drop 
of mercenary blood in his veins could deliber- 
The Con- 
vention of the American Iederation of Teachers 


ately enter the calling of teaching. 


in Chieago last month declared: 


“Tt is the sense of the American Federation 


of Teachers that administration of education inV 
a community is rendered less efficient by divi-; 


sion of responsibility, that the common system 
of triple control, in which authority is divided, 
for example, between a board of education, a 
superintendent of schools, and a city council, 
should be replaced by a single body of control 
in which all responsibility finally centers. 

“It is the sense of the American Federation 
of Teachers that such authoritative body should 
include classroom teachers nominated by the 
teachers themselves, subject to election to be 
carried out by popular vote.” 

But representation of classroom teachers be- 
fore boards of education is in many respects even 
more essential to the democratization of the 
schools, than representation on such boards. 
Some of our locals have arranged for a standing 
committee to be present at board meetings to 
counsel with the board. Practically all of our 
locals appear before both their superintendents 
and their boards by committee as occasion may 
arise. Our attitude there is expressed by the 
following statement adopted by the Atlantic City 
Convention of the American Federation of La- 
bor last June: 

“In order to. secure a more democratic ad- 
ministration of our schools, to develop a spirit 
of cooperation, and to gain for the community 
the benefit of the experience and initiative of 
the teaching body, boards of education and sup- 
erintendents of schools should confer with com- 
mittees representing organizations of the, teach- 
ers’ choice in all cases of controversy between 
school authorities and teachers, and should con- 
sider and make official public record of sugges- 
tions dealing with the conduct of. the schools 
submitted by the teachers thru such commit-' 
tees.” 

In some cases, but not in all, teachers’ coun~_ 
cils have proved effective. Among the recom- 
mendations of our recent Chicago Convention 
are: 

“That there be a council of teachers in each 
town or city elected by the body of teachers with 
legally recognized right to initiate and partici- 
pate in determination of policies. 

“That there be a teachers’ council in each 


school.” 
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A previous statement, adopted by the A. F. of 
L. in 1917 and 1918, and endorsed by our 
Pittsburgh Convention, follows: 

“Your committee is alarmed by the lack of 
democracy in the conduct of our schools. Our 
American school system is administered auto- 
cratically, the teachers actually on the job in 
the classrooms having a negligible voice in the 
determination and carrying out of policies. Self- 
governing school and district councils of teachers 
should be established for the purpose of utilizing 
the experience and initiative of the teaching 
body in the conduct of the schools and the 
recommendations of such councils should be 
made a matter of official record. When consid- 
eration is given the effective part played by the 
Prussian school system in the development of 
the habit of instinctive, unthinking obedience 
on the part of the masses of the people, the 
vital importance to American institutions of 
breaking away from Prussian methods in our 
school system is driven home.” 

When such councils have failed to function 
effectively, it has apparently been due to an un- 
democratic type of organization, or to a lack 
of power and influential backing which tends 
to reduce them to mere rubber stamps for the 
school authorities. But we béticve that properly 
organized, given real responsibility, and vitalized 
by the support of vigorous teachers’ organiza- 
tion, teachers’ councils are a democratic agency. 
Quoting again from the proceedings of our last 
convention : 

“Some progress has been made by the organ- 
ization of teachers’ councils toward correcting 
this spirit-quelling system of dictation from 


above. 
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These proposals have of course aroused bitter 
opposition, but it is significant that the opposi- 
tion has relief chiefly in epithet. 
council conception has been termed a soviet. 
Epithet has sometimes been substituted for ar- 
gument because of mere laziness—it requires 
no intellectual effort—but much more often it 
the the 
When organized labor nearly a cen- 


The teachers’ 


is used because 
other side. 
tury ago made possible the establishment of our 


argument is all on 


public school system by its vigorous and suc- 
cessful agitation for tax-supported schools, they 
the other 
popular equivalents at that time for “bolshevik.” 


were called “revolutionaries”, and 
But opposition of that character is never per- 
manently successful, and advocacy of teacher 
participation in management has almost reached 
the stage of respectability. 

require 
that is. 


So long as a teacher’s 


But democracy in our schools will 


more than machinery important as 
There must be tenure. 
position and professional future may depend 
on his advocating nothing in conflict with the 
views of his official superiors, democratic de- 
little. 


during efficiency, with removals only for cause, 


vices will avail There must be tenure 
and by a tribunal on which the teachers are 
adequately represented. 

Nor will democratic machinery of school ad- 
ministration show its full value until the teach-| 
ers abandon their traditional aloofness, connect} 
themselves intimately with the economic, social | 
and civie life of the community, and exercise 
to the full rights and obligations of their Amer- 


Let no one raise the objection that the teach- 
ers are not qualified to participate in manage-! 
ment. Faculties tend to atrophy thru disuse, 
and the wonder is that they are so well qualified. 
But the value of the contributions of the Class- 


And the 


sense of increased responsibility, the feeling of 


room teacher has been demonstrated. 


no longer being a mere cog in the machine, 
would prove a stimulus of untold value to the 
schools and the community. 

Mention of salaries may seem irrelevant here, 
but without the 
nomic status of the teacher, we shall not long 


radical improvement in eCo- 
have in our calling the kind of human materia] 
which can be made the basis for democracy. We 
stand for a $2,000 minimum salary for teachers. 
While some teachers are not worth $2,000 every 
child is worth at least a $2,000 teacher. 

I eannot close without reference to the in- 
creasing number of superintendents, principals, 
and other school officials who welcome the pres- 
for administrative re- 
They as well as the teachers feel the 
new spirit of the times. 


ent insistent demands 
forms. 
The large majority of 
our locals have established relations of cordial 
De- 


above, 


cooperation with their school authorities. 
handed down from 


it must originate with and be worked out by 


mocracy cannot be 
the teachers themselves. But the schools of many 


a city have profited from the atmosphere of 


cooperation made possible by the response of 
school officials to the democratic ideals of the 
teachers. 

American Federation of 
the children 


prepared for self-government in a democracy, 


the 
Teachers believes that 


In conclusion, 


cannot be 








Yet, even this measure of reform is ican citizenship. For it is that community life? ynless the teachers have living contact with de- 
confined to a few cities and is so recent as to and that citizenship for which it is their high mocracy within the school system, and with 
seem a daring innovation.” task to prepare their pupils. the realities of community life. 

Typical School Buildings of the Philippines | 
(From Official Photographs by the Insular Bureau of Education.) | 
oo" —_ | 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE BUILDING, JOLO INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 
The Roof Shows the Influence of Moro Architecture. 

















AN OLD TYPE OF BARRIO 
Built of Native 


(RURAL) SCHOOL. 


Logs, Bamboo and Rush. 

















Built 


A MODERN BARRIO SCHOOL. 
Entirely of Concrete and Iron with Windows of Translucent Sea Shells. 
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For three school years the American public 


school has been lite rally shot to pieces by cam 
state 
have 


paigns for higher teachers’ salaries. City, 


and national organizations and _ officers 
vied with one characterizing the 
perils which beset education where salaries are 
too low. 


—plea, ridicule, prophecy, threat—has 


another in 


The combination of publicity methods 
worked 
miracles. State laws have been passed providing 
school revenues “beyond the dreams of avarice,” 
as in Ohio where localities are free now to vote 
more funds for education than schoolmen have 
plans for spending. 

Again, as in New York, level has 
been struck far higher than the wildest dreams 
of two years ago ever suggested. 


a salary 


The minimum 
for normal school girls two years out of high 
school is $1500 with 
years reach $2875. 


increases that in twelve 
High school teachers, per 
haps only four years out of high school, start 
with $1900 with increases that bring $3700 the 
thirteenth year. 

Won’t it be interesting to see how far 
salary 
among 
teaching 


these 


increments bring greater contentment 


present teachers, add prestige to the 


profession, and win recruits for it 


among the ablest boys and girls? Unless we 
take steps that have never heretofore been taken, 
shall have a 


greater shortage of teachers five years from now 


there is reason to believe that we 


than we have had these last two or three years 
when the teacher shortage was the lever with 


which larger salaries were pried out of tax 


payers. If school boards give as _ little 
thought to the teacher supply as they have 
been doing, and if school teachers assume 


as little 
teachers, more desperate drives will be needed 
for teachers on a $1,500 minimum than 


responsibility for the reputation of 
were 


made to secure that minimum. 


Persuading teachers to recruit understudies 
will be an up-hill task for a while now after re 
sults prove that a 


trustees to salary increases where facts about 


teacher shortage will stir 


teacher deprivation have moved 


them. 


seem not to 
If a calamity-caused teacher shortage or 
a shortage due to oversight can raise a mini- 
mum from $300 to $600 per elementary teacher, 
what, pray, will artificially depressed supplies or 
artificially created shortages do for salary in- 
creases, and what reason is there for believing 
that teachers will organize nation-wide crusades 
to increase competitors and thus prevent their 
salaries from soaring higher ? 

By these questions no aspersion is intended 
upon the teaching profession. A cold fact is 
recognized that neither intuitiv 
motive can be expected to convert America’s 


nor cultivated 


army of teachers into recruiting officers. 


It is the trustee, the school board, the uni 
versity board of regents, the state department 
of education, the administrative officers of pub- 
lie schools who must be relied upon to anticipate 


and to prevent teacher shortages. These trustees 


motive from teachers 


and managers differ in 
only because they differ in responsibility. There 
is, first, the task of keeping schools open and 
equipped with able teachers. Experience proves 
that if from hand to 
mouth they will fail in this great task. Far- 
sighted planning and team work by trustees of 


they continue to plan 


the state and the nation are required if we are 
ever again to have an adequate supply of ade- 
quately trained teachers. 

What have school boards done to justify an 
optimistic belief that they will show the states- 
manship necessary to change the reputation of 
teaching and to recruit the necessary numbers 
of able teachers? Unfortunately, no one ean an- 
swer this question definitely for any large num- 
ber of 


boards. Here and there boards have 


taken the initiative in voting inereases. Un- 


doubtedly, here and there, boards have aggres- 
sively conducted recruiting campaigns. It is 


doubtful, however, if the ten foremost students 
of teacher supply in the United States can name 
ten boards of education that have a batting 
average of ten per cent as teacher recruiters. 
[It is doubtful. too, if ten per cent of the school 
boards of the country have taken the initiative 
in raising teachers’ salaries. 

While the local school board can do much in 
‘ts own locality to make the ablest boys and girls 
want to teach and make all boys and girls have 
reverence and practical respect for the profes- 
sion of teaching, an effective use of the trustees’ 
statesmanship will eall for state-wide and na- 
tion-wide cooperation. There must be recruit 
ing for the county and city normal schools, and 
recruiting for the state normal schools and col- 
leges of education. With this recruiting must 
go recruiting of taxpayer information and tax- 
payer willingness to pay the money necessary to 
support these teacher training schools and help- 
ful supervision and direction of them by state 
This 


trustee-conscience or 


departments. means an entirely new 


consciousness of kind 
It also means a new kind 
of board meeting in localities and a new kind 


ef conference among trustees from many locali- 


iwmMong school boards. 


ties. It may be that we should give up trying to 
bring trustees together at annual conventions 
of teachers and superintendents and instead ex- 
pect state departments to hold special confer- 
ences of school trustees and of laymen whom 
they might invite. 

Certain it is that the school trustee must be 
converted from a passive backer to an aggressive 
salesman. His eyes must be lifted from finances 
to futures. He can better afford to shut his 
eyes to this year than to five years from now. 

Further reason for this change in the attitude 
of school boards toward the teacher shortage lies 
in the fact that there are 
able reasons than low salaries for current pre- 


several other remov- 
judices against teaching. Of these reasons some 
are due to trustees themselves while others are 
due to a strong influence among schoolmen, 
which it is practically impossible for teachers 
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Teacher- Recruiting by School 
Boards 


Wm. H. Allen, New York 











themselves to correct under any other leadership 
than that of school trustees.' 


Among obstacles that are most easily re- 
moved by trustees are four—lack of suitable 
living accommodations, lack of social reecogni- 
tion, the practice of letting able teachers go for 
slight habit of 
treating teachers like servants. Not one of 
these four obstacles can be removed by teachers 
themselves. A concerted effort by trustees would 
remove them within a year. 
221 teacherages. 


reasons and the too common 


Washington has 
North 
Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Minnesota are building them. 
rural district and in great 
tricts trustees should ask 

tually, why not now?” 


Texas has over 200. 
Carolina has over 30. 
In almost every 
urban dis- 
themselves—“Even- 


many 


Texas gives state aid to 
districts that keep a teacher, that is, to teachers 
who stay in a district the second and third 
year instead of moving. This practice is easy 
to emulate. Giving teachers social recognition 
and preventing neighbors from treating them 
like servants can be effected by trustees almost 
over night. 

The change in the public attitude toward 
teaching, especially for somewhat 
harder task, but easy of achievement if trustees 


men, is a 


of schools and universities will set about it. 

President EK. M. Hopkins of 
lieves that “the present demoralizing and de- 
meaning interference of legislative committees, 
school boards and self-acclaimed patriots, de- 


Dartmouth be- 


fining what may be mentioned and proseribing 
various topics and various methods” is reducing 
the teaching force and sapping its vitality. He 
goes farther and suggests that within the school 
system “vexatious prescriptions and irritating 
standardization far beyond what is necessary for 
effectiveness in work” has been constantly de- 
creasing the attractiveness of teaching because 
it decreased opportunity for self-expression. 
School boards can no longer shift responsibili- 
They 
must know whether superintendents are helping 
or hindering school teachers, making them hap- 
py or making them miserable in their work. 


ty for testing the results of supervision. 


When Indiana’s State Chamber of Commerce 
sent out a call for taxpayers’ interest in teach- 
ers’ salaries, when Governor Cox of Ohio, fol- 
lowed by Governor Goodrich of Indiana, Gov- 
ernor Sleeper of Michigan and several other 
governors issued a proclamation to parents and 
taxpayers and civic agencies to recruit teachers 
from the ablest and very elect young people, 
they were setting an example which the coun- 
try’s school trustees must follow if America’s 
schools are to remain America’s reliance and 
pride. 


‘In listing these non-financial obstacles to teacher 
recruiting two symposiums are quoted: A _ breakfast 
gathering of city and state school officers at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the N. E. A. and letters from thirty 
university presidents to Julius H. Barnes, Chairman of 
the Institute for Public Service. Any trustee wishing 
a 24-page summary of these two symposiums may ob- 
tain it upon application to the author at 423 West 
120th Street. New York City. 
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Professional Relationships of the Superintendent 


Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Public Instruction of California 


Most people who are at all in touch with the 
situation recognize that city school administra- 
tion in America is on an unsatisfactory footing. 
In almost every city there is lack of harmony 
in school administration, varying in degree but 
apparent even to the casual observer. There is 
lack of continuity of policy and in some in- 
stances lack of the spirit of progress because of 
the constant shifting of responsibilities and 
changes in management. During the last ten 
years, Chicago, for example, has had five super- 
intendents; Los Angeles has had three; Boston, 
three; and Oakland, three. In New York, Su- 
perintendent Maxwell was able to hold on for 
years only by constantly fighting for his official 
life. The average term of city superintendents 
in California is only about four years and in 
most instances, changes in the superintendency 
have been due either to friction or lack of 
whole-hearted community support. School 
boards come and go with surprising regularity. 
All of this militates against continuity of plan 
and checks real progress. It makes for the de- 
velopment of “fads” and the pursuit of 
“fancies.” Superintendents and boards seeking 
to continue in office frequently feel called upon 
to emphasize the spectacular in education rather 
than the substantial. It makes also for ex- 
travagance in school expenditure, since a change 
of policy means the “scrapping” of the old, and 
preparation for the new. 
and economy of administration both demand 
that some way shall be found to secure better 
continuity of school policy. 

I believe that the real cause for frequent 
changes in the superintendency is to be found in 
the system. No man should be required to bear 
alone the tremendous responsibilities now rest- 
ing on the shoulders of the city superintendent. 
The chief defect of our school administration is 
the unwise centralization of responsibility in 
one man. The board of education ought to bear 
its share of the burden. It should not assume 
that each new superintendent is a prophet to be 
followed implicitly until he proves himself mere- 
ly human. It should start with the presumption 
that he is human like the rest of us, and that 
all educational wisdom is not crowded beneath 
his cranium. We ask too much of a superintend- 
ent when we ask him to be omnipotent, omnisci- 
ent and omnipresent, as many school boards do. 

If we are to prevent this quadriennial hegira 
of superintendents we must get away froin the 
idea that the superintendent is a policy maker. 
He isn’t and he can never be a policy maker in 
any American community. The American peo- 
ple are so constituted that they do not accept 
any policy without question, no matter how 
handsome the wrappings of the package may be. 
They want leadership and advice, but they re- 
serve to themselves the right to analyze the of 
fering, selecting what they deem good and re 
jecting what they do not like. A school board 
fails in its duty to the superintendent as well 
as the public when it accepts any policy before 
it is convinced of its soundness. It should re- 
quire the superintendent to prove all things in 
respect to policies before accepting them as 
good. A policy whose wisdom cannot be demon- 
strated to the complete satisfaction of a board of 
laymen can afford to wait. If it is accepted sole- 
ly upon faith, it has in it the elements of fail- 
ure, since the community cannot be expected to 
accept it mare readily than the members of the 
Board who have had better opportunity to study 
its worth. And a policy that is not accepted 
by the community is not a policy after all. 


Educational progress 


This brings me to a consideration of the rela- 


tion of the superintendent to the public. A 
superintendent can do good work only when his 
relation to the public is cordial and sympathetic. 
It is his business to know the community if 
he is to advise it concerning its educational in- 
terests and policies. School systems are not like 
plants that may be transplanted. A school system 
that serves Pittsburgh in excellent fashion may 
be poorly adapted to Los Angeles. A school sys- 
tem, to be most worth while to a community, 
must be the outgrowth of community conditions 
and needs. Only a man who knows a com- 
munity thoroly can suggest the most appropriate 
lines of school development. For that reason 
the superintendent must know the people with 
whom he is working. He must know the city 
geographically, industrially, sociologically, eco- 
nomically. He should know where expansion of 
the school limits will probably be made, so that 
he may plan school extensions. He should know 
the industries of the community if he is to plan 
vocational training to meet community needs. 
He must know manufacturers, business men and 
labor leaders with whom he must work. He 
must know in cordial manner the newspaper 
men and ministers who have much to do with 
shaping public opinion. He must be in touch 
with all kinds of civie organizations, women’s 
clubs and parent-teacher associations, since they 
which 


are informal instrumentalities thru 


democracy functions. Directly and thru assist- 
ants he must keep in touch with parents and 
pupils so that he may find the reaction of school 
policies upon them and their reaction upon 


He must be so closely in touch 


school policies. 
with affairs generally, so likeable, so respected, 
that every organization and newspaper will be 
open to him for the exposition and interpreta- 
tion of school policies. He must be as deeply 
interested in community development 1s any 
other citizen, and must be so broad in his out- 
look and sympathies that he will be regarded as 
a community builder in the broader sense. In 
all his activities, however, he must be non- 
partisan, and in all his official dealings non- 
sectarian, since he is representative of a com- 
munity institution which includes all parties 
and all sects. 

Now people become democratic citizens by a 
process of growth only. A man may be 21 years 
of age, but he is not a democratic citizen un- 
less he has learned to participate in democracy, 
to bear its responsibilities, and to cooperate 
with his fellows in common affairs and enter- 
The school system, up to very recent 
times, has not afforded opportunity for partic- 
ipation and cooperation. 
matie school system from kindergarten to col- 


prises. 
It has been an auto- 


lege. There have been few opportunities for 
self-directing participation or for cooperation. 
Even the recitation has been a matter between 
the teacher and one pupil—the one who hap- 
pened to be answering the question. In recent 
times, the spirit of the schools has changed 
somewhat. Pupils, especially in high schools, 
have been given opportunity to participate and 
bear responsibilities. Clubs, organizations, en- 
terprises have been introduced so that pupils 
may grow in ability to assume responsibilities 
and to do things instead of reading about them. 
The result has been life and growth. 

It is time for us to introduce democracy in 
our school organization, but I would not confuse 
supervision with direction in matters of detail. 
I would have plans, but they would not be im- 
posed by the supervisor. They would be worked 
out by teachers under the leadership of the su- 
pervisor, theory and practice having opportunity 


to meet and adjust themselves to one another, J 
would have internal school policies but they 
would be worked out by the principal with his 
teachers or by the superintendent with his 
council, In every school department, there 
should be a council of representative teachers 
elected by the teachers themselves to discuss 
with the superintendent and make recommenda- 
tions upon matters of internal school policy, 
Matters pertaining to courses of study, promo- 
tion of pupils, adoption of textbooks and so on 
should be presented to them. The superintend- 
ent should present his plans to this body, answer 
questions, accept criticisms, and when the plan 
is completed, it should be the plan of the whole 
body. In this way we should throw respon- 
sibility where it belongs- upon the teachers; 
they would grow professionally thru _par- 
ticipation; they would learn to cooperate; they 
would learn in actual practice the principles and 
applications of democracy which they are ex- 
pected to teach. In no other way, I believe, can 
we keep professional spirit among teachers; in 
no other way can we overcome the spirit of un- 
rest now prevalent in the teaching body; in no 
other way can the superintendent keep the con- 
fidence and cooperation of the teaching body. 
The plan will, I believe, dignify classroom 
teaching and will eliminate much of the friction 
in the school organization. 

Let me summarize, then, the chief points that 
should be kept in mind in considering this prob- 
lem: 

First, the school board, representing the pub- 
lie, is the body charged by law with supreme ad- 
[t should retain in 
its own hands the power and responsibility of 


ministrative responsibility. 


passing upon all matters of publie school policy 
except professional matters. 

Second, all professional matters, including 
matters of internal policy should be delegated 
to the superintendent or to professional assist- 
ants, through the agency of the superintendent’s 
office. In the interest of real progress, the su- 
perintendent should advise in these matters with 
the representatives of the teaching body, when- 
ever that body is rightly concerned. 

Third, the teachers should be accorded the 
privilege of conferring through their represen- 
tatives directly with the board whenever their 
salaries or working conditions are under con- 
sideration. 

Fourth, the board should adhere to its pres- 
ent plan for the appointment of teachers, simi- 
lar to the civil service plan, leaving the rating 
of applicants to professional assistants. 

Fifth, the tenure of teachers should be dur- 
ing efficiency and good behavior, but a reason- 
able plan for dismissal of incompetent or un- 
desirable teachers should be provided. 

Sixth, the city of Los Angeles, in the interest 
of continuity of school policy, should elect its 
board members for longer terms, and provide 
for gradual retirement of members instead of 
a sweeping retirement as at present. In my 
judgment, this is a very necessary change. 

The fundamental thing, in the reorganization 
of American city school administration, is the 
introduction of the spirit and machinery of 
democracy. It will, in my judgment, relieve 
the superintendent from responsibilities which 
he should not be expected to bear and will en- 
courage teachers to plan and work with better 
spirit and to better advantage because they will 
feel that they are no longer cogs in a great un- 
wieldy machine, but a part of a living institu- 
tion. It will substitute cooperation for inhar- 
mony so prevalent in many city systems. It 
will also enable American democracy to renew 
itself continually and in a natural way, through 
a school system democratically organized and 
democratically administered. 
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“Speaking of Salaries” 


J. C. Gould, Oakes, N. D. 








Where two or three teachers are gathered to 
gether ‘anywhere nowadays, it is a safe bet that 
the salary question is there in their midst. It 
has for years been the favorite conversational 
topic of most of the teachers of my acquaint- 
ance. Breathes there a schoolma’am with purse 
2:90 wide, who never to herself has sighed, “I 
wonder who will stake me to my earfare next 
fall?” 

The average teacher can speak with more 
eloquence and feeling upon the salary question 
than upon any other topic, whether religious, 
rolitical, or educational. But in the past this 
speaking has been done for the most part in 
ocuously, with other teachers as the audience 
a sort of love-feast of poverty. It has consisted 
more largely of eloquence and feeling than of 
facts and figures, and-as such has had too much 
resemblance to the wind, which bloweth where 
it listeth, to have much more effect upon the 
Great American 'Faxpayer than the same listing 
breeze. 


Of late a change becomes apparent. Not that 


the teacher is ceasing to speak of that paltry, in 
significant mite that used to be distinguished 


by the sonorous name of salary—Nay, verily! 


In sooth, she has to speak louder than ever now, 
for ever fewer are the numbers of them that 
speak from the inside. Many have departed this 
pedagogical life to seek the happier hunting 
grounds of better-paying jobs. But the public 
has begun to realize that there is something 
wrong, and the vox populi is beginning to make 
itself heard sounding forth the Chorus of the 
Teachers. It really begins to look as if the next 
generation of teachers might be paid almost a 
living wage. 

Like the others, I have talked feelingly about 
my inadequate salary. That is the kind of 
salary I have had ever since entering the pro- 
fession, but of late it has been forced upon me 
that it has been becoming more so. With this 
realization has come the desire for more par 
ticular knowledge as to the facts in the case. 

Last year the School Board Journal published 
the results of my first attempt to acquire defi 
nite information in regard to the status of the 
salary problem in North Dakota. This year I 
have been emboldened to follow up this investi- 
gation with another. 
less impersonal. 


My point of view has been 
The results of this year’s sur- 
vey are such that, were it not for the hope that 
the widespread public agitation of the teacher 
shortage and salary question may bring ameli- 
oration ere long, I would be right now following 
the example of the Minnesota superintendent 
who recently ran a display ad in the Twin City 
dailies asking for a job with some prospects for 
a future. 

The real starting point of this article is a 
set of figures, or rather several tables, which 
were compiled from blanks sent out to and filled 
in by most superintendents of all but the larg- 
est of the first class high schools in the state of 


North Dakota. 
those from which my survey of last year was 
compiled. 


These blanks were similar to 


The reason for omitting the larger 
cities this year was partly the same one that 
caused their omission then. It was thought that 
different factors might enter into the salary sit- 
uation there from those that obtain in the small- 
er schools employing up to twenty teachers. 
The principal reason for omitting them this 
year was that by securing figures from approxi- 
mately the same schools as those used last year, 
the tables compiled might furnish the fairest 
possible basis of comparison between the salaries 
of this and of last year. 


The first set of statistics attempts to show 
the relation between the salary received by the 
teacher and the subjects or grades taught. In 
each case the increase over last year is shown, 
both in actual dollars and cents, and also in 
Returns 
were made by thirty-one of the first-class high 
schools of the state, yielding the following 
figures: 


terms of percentage of such increase. 


Position. 
Superintendent 


Maximum Sal. 
ie 4 tae $2,500.00 


eS ere rre ry St 1,700.00 
DE Shi diva ea wre eas 2,120.00 
OB eer .. 1,790.00 
ee ci 5a, oe gees CARES 1,300.00 


Mathematics 
Commercial 


eee es 1,440.00 
PCLee Yr ier Ce 1,220.50 


ESET ECT ACCT Oe 1,260.00 
ae ee TEM EP CETL Cee ...+ 1,260.00 
ees TOTRS og ok 6s 6b vb taem en 1,200.00 
ee TT ere ee 1,200.00 
es Oi TI sg oi ccc ep oeenetes 1,125.00 


RS EEO 1,035.00 


eee errr es re see 945.00 
Seventh grade 945.00 
I hg sierdis 6 bes's-0s READ 997.00 
ge errr ere oe 945.00 
eR MUOGS 5d. ss v5.0.00 0000 997.50 
Sixth grade ...... ere tT re 900.00 
Es re eee ere 900.00 


The average salary of all the high school 
assistants in the 31 schools this year is $1,042.27, 
an increase of $138.93, or 15.4 per cent over the 
average of last year. For the grade teachers, 
this year’s combined figures give an average of 
$823.43, or an increase of $126.70, or 18.2 per 
cent. 

With but one or two exceptions, which can be 
explained, the teachers who received the lowest 
salaries last year were granted the highest per- 
centage of increase this year. It may be assumed 
that the differentials last year were based rough- 
ly on the relative value of the services rendered, 
or upon the supply and demand, or upon the 
relative amount of preparation required for the 
various lines, or upon a combination of all these 
factors. Since the order of the various sub- 
jects this’ year, arranged as to the salaries paid, 
is almost the same as that of last year, this 
assumption is borne out by the figures. 

The tendency this year has been to decrease 
the relative differences, to shorten the gap be- 
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tween the highest salaries and the lowest. In 
other words, those whose salaries were so low 
that they did not cover the bare necessities of 
life were raised to a point where they could 
scrape thru. Those who were receiving more 
were not deemed as needy, and had to be content 
with a smaller increase. 

It will be noted that the lines in which most 
of the few men who are left in the teaching pro- 
fession are engaged were the hardest hit. The 
superintendents, the teachers of agriculture and 
of manual training were last year the highest 
paid of the teachers. 
the reasons. 


It is needless to go into 
Their percentage of salary in- 
creases was only a fraction of that of the grade 
teachers. 

The tendency appears to be toward “equal pay 
for equal work,” if there be such a thing as 
equal work. It has always been my belief that 
a large part of the teacher’s success lies in that 
intangible something known as personality or 
influence, as apart from classroom instruction. 
From that standpoint, the man teacher has 


Increase over Increase 


Minimum. Average. last year. in Pet. 
$1,700.00 $2,001.29 $156.05 8.4 
990.00 1,217.05 196.30 19.2 
1,780.00 1,900.00 66.67 3.6 
900.00 1,214.88 58.38 5.1 
945.00 1,077.03 150.49 16.2 
900.00 1,067.66 148.04 16.1 
900.00 1,035.26 173.26 20.1 
900.00 1,022.00 164.27 19.2 
810.00 1,008.00 120.22 13.6 
855.00 993.71 124.81 14.4 
810.00 986.88 107.47 12.2 
810.00 924.88 88.81 10.6 
640.00 876.15 122.03 16.2 
720.00 847.38 109.78 11.7 
720.00 840.30 110.17 15.1 
720.00 819.50 128.95 18.2 
720.00 813.88 108.05 15.3 
720.00 812.79 116.14 16.7 
720.00 805.51 98.81 13.1 
720.00 804.89 110.58 15.8 


something that no woman, however efficient she 
may be as an instructor, can possess, and there 
is no such thing as equal work. Aside from 
that, many of these men, the majority of them, 
are married and have families to support. If 
the practice of last year is continued, and the 
men are given only a fraction of the propor- 
tional increases granted to the women, it would 
not take a Delphian Oracle to predict the future 
of the teaching profession. At the present gait 
of the cost of living, the days of the man teach- 
er are numbered. 


The three high spots in the high school in- 
creases are the principals, and the teachers of 
languages and commercial subjects. The reason 
for the jump in the salaries paid in the prinei- 
palship is that last year practically all the prin- 
cipals were women. With the demobilization of 
the army, men became once more available for 
these positions, and to get them it was necessary 
to pay a salary approximately the same as that 
paid men in manual training. That is the price 
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paid for high school principals was determined 
by the qualification of sex rather than by other 
factors. 

The increases in the cases of the language and 
commercial teachers are attributable chiefly to 
the law of supply and demand. The action of 
the state high school board in eliminating Ger- 
man from the curriculum last year made it nec- 
essary for most of the high schools in the state 
to switch to some other language. A number of 
schools were unable to accommodate themselves 
to the change last year, and offered no modern 
language. It was not until this year that they 
began to bid up for language teachers. A 
teacher of languages is not made over night, and 
so many other states had taken the same ac- 
tion that ours did in regard to German that 
it put a high premium upon the language 
teachers. 

In the commercial lines the situation is the 
same in principle, tho different somewhat in 
detail. Of the schools reporting, only eight of- 
fered commercial subjects last year. This year 
there are fourteen with such a department. 
Even if there were no outside competition for 
the services of commercial teachers, an increase 
of 75 per cent in the number of schools bidding 
for their services would cause the salaries to go 
up. It is probably fair to assume that the 
growth of commercial work is not peculiar to 
North Dakota by any means. In addition to the 
demand within the teaching profession, busi- 
ness is also calling for workers with the quali- 
fications that a commercial teacher must 
possess. The schools have seen fit to bid up 
rather than go without. 

These are the only wide variations in the per- 
centages of increase. There is, however, one 
other item in the table of which I wish to speak. 
It has to deal only partly with salaries, but I 
find it impossible to resist the temptation to 
digress slightly. The music and drawing teach- 
ers are included with the high school teachers 
because their work is partly in the high school. 
In most cases the larger part of their work lies 
in the grades. This leaves the English teachers 
at the bottom of the true high school list. 

In North Dakota the state leaves the selection 
of his course largely to the pupil. Fifteen 
credits is the minimum for graduation as pre- 
seribed by the state. Out of these fifteen the 
state names only four and one-half, leaving the 
other ten and a half to the discretion of the local 
high school or the individual pupil. Of these 
four and a half credits that are deemed so es- 
sential that they are made requisites by the 
state authorities, three are in English. One 
might gather that English is a fairly important 
subject, even tho he knew nothing more about 
its nature than what might be gained from a 
study of the state’s requirements. It is some- 
what hard to reconcile the stress upon English 
with the position of the English teachers on the 
salary scale, unless it works like the law of 
Boyle, in inverse proportion. 

The situation is certainly paradoxical, when 
the teachers of the most important subject in 
the high school curriculum are the poorest paid. 
But that is not the worst of it, or at least it is 
not all of it. In addition to their classroom 
teaching, the English teachers are usually given 
the extra work and responsibility of drilling the 
class plays and other student activities along the 
line of public speaking. 
high schools of the size of those concerned in 
this report, none of which are able to hire a spe- 
cial teacher of expression. Even without this 
extra work the English teachers are usually suf- 
ficiently busy to keep time from hanging heavily 
upon their hands. Not only do they have a 
large amount of written work to wade thru and 


I refer, of course, to 
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correct in detail, but because of the fact that 
English is required, the English classes are the 
largest in the high school. By reason of the 
“repeaters” the total enrollment of the English 
classes is often just a little more than one hun- 
dred per cent of the total high school registra 
tion. 

The second table of statistics has been pre 
pared with the idea of showing the relation be 
tween salary and length of service. If our 
schools had any salary schedules in these un- 
settled times, their provisions should show up 
in this table, which is presented below: 


Year Pet. of total Increase 
in present number Average over 
location. in group. salary. last year. 
Superintendent. 
i. PPP Cee 20 $1,933.33 $215.15 
0 Eee 1,916.67 121.67 
| Perr 37 2,020.20 220.20 
Fourth or more. 13 2,212.50 348.21 
H. 8. Principal, 
): escinew kes 56.7 1,212.35 198.23 
0 ee 1,154.19 209.19 
TT saeckene es 10 1,380.00 445.00 


1,197.50 
H. 8. Assistants. 


154.38 


OEP ee 74.8 1,044.82 148.92 
0 Pree | 1,014.30 172.17 
rrr 5.2 999.19 191.91 
Fourth or more. 1.5 1,040.00 444.25 
Grade Teachers. 
8 ee ce gipia 65.2 816.88 148.03 
I adc 66.8 wh 17.1 800.14 106.47 
rarer 5.4 842.73 116.18 


Fourth or more. 12.3 870.75 154.39 


What is probably the most noteworthy thing 
about this table is that the teachers who moved 
last year are in every case getting more money 
than those who remained for a second year in 
their former school. The same thing was true 
last year, with the exception of the superintend- 
ents and the grade teachers. The latter were 
least affected by the shortage, and the salaries 
of the two groups ran more nearly true to sched- 
ule form. This year the shortage has evidently 
spread to include all branches of the public 
schools. 

As was the case last year, the superintendency 
is the most stable position of the four groups. 
The su- 


nerintendent is usually a man of family. Mov 


Several factors operate to make it so. 


ug hecomes not only a most disagreeable job to 
him, but an expensive proposition as well. From 
the standpoint of salary offers, he must have a 
much larger inducement, a greater increase of 
fered, before he decides to move, than does the 
grale teacher with only a trunk to pack. In 
fact, the table shows that the premium for mov- 
ing was the same in each case, about $16.70. 
Only twenty per cent of the superintendents 
changed locations, while practically two-thirds 
of the grade teachers did so. 

While salary is not by any means the only 
consideration, the figures show that it is quite 
closely connected with the moving about of 
teachers. Last year, for instance, high school 
principals who moved received on an average 
practically $70 more than those who stayed for a 
second year of consecutive service. As a con- 
sequence 61 per cent of them moved. This year 
the premium was cut from $70 to less than $60, 
with the result that less than 57 per cent 
moved. 

With the high school assistants, the same 
condition prevails. Last year the premium on 
moving was over $50, and 77 per cent of the 
high school teachers moved. With the premium 
reduced to $30, less than 75 per cent changed. 
This is not a large difference, it is true, but it 
bears out the theory. 

The grade teachers last year who had re- 
mained for a second year of consecutive service 
were $25 better off than the ones who shifted. 


Only 53 per cent moved. This year conditions 


were reversed, and those who moved had over 
$16 the better of it. As a result over 65 per cent 
moved. 

The usual salary schedule recognizes the faet 
that as a teacher serves one, two, or more years 
in the same school, and becomes acquainted with 
the pupils and the general conditions, she can 
do more effective work up to a certain point. Tt 
has been customary to recognize this greater ef- 
ficiency by granting an increase in salary for 
consecutive years of service up to a certain 
point. There is no argument concerning the 
soundness of the principle involved. It is ap- 
But here 
our survey finds our schools this year reversing 


plied in every business establishment. 


this custom, and paying the newcomers more 
than the older employes. Is it any wonder that 
the teaching profession is advancing backwards? 

The high school teachers have been the most 
unfortunate victims of this injustice. Compari- 
son with last year’s figures shows that the 
discrepancies are not so enormous as they were 
last year, but there is still something radically 
wrong. 

Of all the teachers on the entire faculties of 
the schools reviewed, an aggregate of 64.4 per 
cent, nearly two-thirds, moved this last fall. In 
view of the above figures, it is not strange that 
teaching is a roving profession. The wonder 
is that it is not more gypsy-like. 

It would seem to me that there is something 
fundamentally wrong with the system, or lack 
of system, that practically forces a teacher to 
move to another city to better himself salary- 
wise. Bear in mind that this article concerns 
itself with schools of approximately the same 
size. I do not refer to moving from a smaller 
school to a larger one. I refer to exchanges be- 
tween schools of the same rank. 

The married man is the greatest sufferer, 
Take an illustration, which is almost typical of 
cases that have come to my knowledge. Brown 
is a teacher in town A, and Smith in town B. 
Both are successful in their work. Say each man 
is getting $1,000 a year. In light of the increas 
ing cost of living and the teacher shortage each 
decides that he must have $1,300 next year. The 
two school boards meet and elect teachers. The 
taxes are going so high that expenses must be 
held down. So the board in A offers Brown 
$1,100 to return, and the board in B offers Smith 
$1,100. Both men decline, stating that they will 
accept $1,300. The boards will not meet the 
figure. 

Smith hears that Brown is leaving A, and 
puts in his application. Brown in like manner 
puts in his application for Smith’s job in B. 
After scouring the teachers’ agencies, the board 
in A come to the conclusion that Smith is the 
best candidate available, and that it will be im- 
possible to fill the place for less than $1300, 
which he asks, so he is elected. In like manner 
Brown gets the job in B at the salary he stip- 
ulated, $1,300. Both Smith and Brown are get- 
ting the salaries they asked, but they had to in- 
Towns A and B 


are paying the amounts they refused to their 


cur moving expenses to do it. 


respective teachers, but are paying them to the 
other fellow. The tragedy of it is that Smith, 
who was a success in B, fails to understand the 
situation in A, and fails to fill Brown’s place as 
Brown did. And Brown over in B has hard 
sledding of it, too. Both men and the public of 
the two cities are losers. 

Time was when a case such as I have men 
tioned would have been a rare exception to the 
rule. Time is now when it is the common 
thing, at least as far as the salary part goes. 

Let us look at the situation from the stand- 
point of the individual teacher. What is the 
prospect ahead ? 
prospect is far from bright right now. The fol- 





To judge by the statistics the 
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lowing table shows the relationship between 
salary and the teacher’s professional experience. 
My investigation was not exhaustive enough to 
be more than indicative of the conditions. The 
survey covers only about 400 teachers. In order 
to secure the operation of the law of averages 
it was necessary for me to group the various sets 
of teachers into arbitrary divisions such as 
would give me a working number in each group. 
This explains the apparent lack of system in 
the grouping below: 


Total Increase 
experience Pet. of over 
including totalin Average preced- 
this year. this group. salary ing group. 
Superintendent. 
ioe VOGPS..... 17 $1,878.00 
MOREE cscccee Sl 1,987.50 $109.50 
9-10 years..... 17 2,000.00 12.50 
11-18 years..... 28 1,900.00 100.00 
19-24 years..... 17 2,245.00 345.00 
H. S, Principal. 
POPs ssecscss 26 1,102.50 
SS, eee. 1,173.75 71.25 
BewORtS........ 20 1,381.21 207.46 
Pe) WORTS...s- 28 1,213.13 168.08 
10-17 years..... 21 1,226.67 13.54 


H. S. Assistants. 


PE ii0s cers BE 92.63 

ID 5 6 0.0.0 06 21 1,027.74 35.11 
oS: ree 21 1,044.11 16.37 
oo, years..... 22 1,035.25 8.86 
8-24. years..... 9 1,017.92 17.33 

Grade Teachers. 

1- 2 years..... 23 794.54 

3- 4 years..... 31 811.66 17.12 
5- 6 years..... 25 824.21 12.55 
7-10 years..... 15 842.55 18.34 
11-34 years..... 6 896.60 54.05 


When one contemplates a table such as this 
it is to wonder that the teacher is not as extinct 
as the dodo. The average normal graduate 
starting out on her career can expect a salary of 
nearly $90 a month for nine months. How she 
shall l:ve the other three months is hers to 
worry about, or perchance her dad’s. From 
actual expense accounts submitted to me by 
various teachers it costs a girl away from home 
about $85 a month to live. This includes board 
and room, washing, clothes, railroad fare, etc., 
but includes no savings, insurance, or possible 
doctor or hospital bills. Thus our young grade 
teacher, if she has good luck and health, comes 
out at the end of the school year with the 
enormous sum of $45, which can probably be 
credited as interest on her educational invest- 
ment. She has all summer in which to spend it. 
As long as the cost of living stays up where it 
is now, she can probably devise means of doing 
so during the vacation. 

There is some question in my mind how, if 
it costs her $85 a month during the school year, 
she is going to get thru the summer on $15 a 
month, which is what her princely $45 of un- 
spent salary allows. But, as said before, that 
is for the teacher to worry about. 

Of course, there is the entrancing prospect, 
as evidenced by the table of statistics, that if 
she stays by it for 34 years she may expect $100 
more each year by that time. She will then have 
almost $50 a month to spend during the sum- 
mer, if the cost of living has not in the mean- 
time risen to such a level as to wipe out her 
margin entirely. 

After the 34 years—why, a kind government 
provides an abode for economic discards such as 
she. What could be more idyllic, after 34 years 
of strenuous effort. devoted to training good 
citizens, than a peaceful, tranquil passing down 
the declining years close to the heart of nature, 
nurtured by the government she has helped 
maintain, in the placid calm of the poor farm? 

Take the case of the high school teachers and 
principals. According to the figures they may 
expect a somewhat larger remuneration than the 
normal graduate, which in light of their two or 
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MR. JOHN J. DONOVAN 
Schoolhouse Architect, Oakland, Calif. 


Mr. Donovan was for a period of ten years supervising 
architect for the board of education at Oakland, Calif., and 
as such managed the extensive building campaign which 
the board carried thru between 1912 and 1916. He is the 
inventor of a new eye-strain preventive desk. 


three years of additional time invested in educa- 
tional equipment and the two thousand dollars 
or thereabout in additional money expenditure 
incidental to acquiring it, is by no means un- 
fair. 

But consider the professional life of the teach- 
er in the high school. It is but a day. It may 
be filled with vanity, but it most certainly is 
not filled with clipping interest coupons. If 
one can believe the evidence of the figures, the 
average high school teacher reaches the prime 
of her professional life at the early age of three. 
That is, her third year of teaching is the one in 
which she may expect a larger salary than she 
will ever again receive. After that she is on the 
down grade. Truly, an enticing prospect to set 
(Men are 


such rare creatures in the teaching business 


before an ambitious young woman. 


that one unconsciously refers to the teacher as 
of the feminine gender.) 

I realize that my statistics are limited in their 
extent, and do not cover the whole educational 
structure. Our ambitious teacher, after serving 
an apprenticeship may go to a larger school 
where in all likelihood she will receive higher 
pay than is offered by schools of the size under 
consideration. I have no figures on the larger 
schools, and am speaking more from general im- 
pressions than from accurate information. 

Granting what I have no reason to believe is 
the truth, that she can get in the larger school 
all the emoluments to which she is entitled, it 
still leaves affairs in a condition far from Utop- 
ian as far as our smaller high schools are con- 
cerned. From the personal standpoint of the 
teacher there is not so much cause for complaint 
if she can get an adequate salary somewhere. 
Sut from the standpoint of the supervisor of 
one of the smaller schools, it seems to me unfair 
to make them simply teacher training institu- 
tions for the benefit of the larger cities. If our 
teachers are worth more to the larger school, 
why are they not worth more to us? If not, 
who wants to teach with no prospects for the 
future ¢ 

As a matter of statistics we succeed in keep- 
ing less than a third of our high school teachers 
more than three years after they leave college. 
The reason? Speak of salaries, and it is clear. 

The superintendent, being a somewhat differ- 
ent variety of vegetable, is more slowly matur- 
ing than the pumpkin-like high school assistant. 
He is the oak of the parable, in this array of 
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educational greens. Because of state regula 
tions, it takes him two years to sprout in the 
beginning. He grows steadily, but very. slowly, 
in a financial way up to his ninth or tenth year 
of the school business. After that he begins te 
suffer from constriction of the bank account. If 
he has suflicient vitality and ruggedness to 
weather the storms of another nine or ten years, 
he may expect to develop into a financial giant 
of the educational forest with a yearly income 
of $2,245.00! 

The trouble with most of the talk and agita- 
tion in regard to this salary problem is that it 
is couched in terms of the pre-war dollar. The 
general public, and most of the teachers them- 
selves, think of salaries in the light of former 
standards. The cost of living has increased to 
more than double what it was a few years ago. 
Yet if the teacher who received $80 a month 
then gets $120 a month now she feels that she 
has had an increase in pay! 

The N. E. A. is advocating a salary schedule 
that starts out the grade teacher at $1,000 a 
year, or about $110 a month. The average 
teacher feels that if this schedule can be put 
across a great victory will have been scored. 
Four years ago the school in which I am em- 
ployed had a salary schedule starting the grade 
teachers at $60 a month. No one contended 
that it was too much. Indeed, it was considered 
inadequate at the time, especially by the teach 
ers. Yet that $60 then would buy as much as 
$125 will today. And the teacher and the tax- 
payer-regard a goal of $110 a month as a real 
achievement, if indeed it can be achieved! 

In presenting these statistics in regard to 
salaries 1 would be committing the same fallacy 
that the teachers and general public so easily 
appear to fall into when considering the salary 
problem, were I to stop there. In table 1 were 
presented figures, for instance, which indicated 
that the average superintendent this year is re- 
ceiving 8.4 per cent more than he did last year. 
They say that figures cannot lie, but here is a 
case where they are very much misleading, to 
say the least. 

It is true that the average superintendent of 
the schools under consideration receives some 
8.4 per cent more dollars than he did last year. 
As to actual salary as against apparent purchas- 
ing power as contrasted with mere numbers of 
coins, he is really harder up this year than he 
was last. Instead of having been granted an in- 
crease in salary, he has actually suffered a de- 
crease. Let me illustrate with facts. 

The following figures are taken from my own 
expense account, not with any idea of holding 
myself up as a martyr, but because I know they 
are authentic, and are typical of what other 
superintendents have had to pay. It so happens 
that my own salary increased about four times 
the average percentage. I mention the fact 
simply to show that the following statements 
are not the whining of a disgruntled malcontent 
who is out of sorts because he has failed to do 
as well for himself as someone else has done. 

According to the statistics, the average ap- 
parent increase of salary for superintendents 
this year over last is 8.4 per cent. Compare it 
with the advances in the cost of living, and the 
“inerease” becomes so absurd that it would be a 
joke if it were not so tragic. My last suit cost 
me $47. This spring I am getting a “bargain” 
at $75. Advance, just a fraction less than 60 
per cent. Last year I paid $8 for a pair of 
shoes. Last month I duplicated them at a cost 
of $12. Advance, 50 per cent, and they have 
gone up again since I bought. Contrast these 
advances with the 8.4 per cent salary “increase.” 

I was renting a house at $20 a month. Last 
fall the rent went up 25 per cent, to $25, and 
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ENGLEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL, ENGLEWOOD, COLO., Mountjoy & Frewen, Architects, Denver. 


some Interesting Schoolhouses In Colorado 


The liberality and prosperity of the West 
finds its best expression in the schoolhouses 
which are being erected in the small cities and 
in the rural districts. The western town unlike 
the small community in the New England and 
the Atlantic states is remarkable for its lavish 
use of funds for the erection of school build- 
ings. This statement is well born out by a 
gronp of schoolhouses erected in the summer of 
1912 by Messrs. F. E. Mountjoy and F. W. 
i vewen, Jr., architects, Denver. The buildings 
are complete in their appointments for aca- 
demic, physical and vocational activities and 
for social center uses. 

Each of the buildings has been planned to 
eliminate entirely the possible use of basement 
rooms for class or shop purposes. With the ex- 
ception of the Englewood High School, the 
buildings are erected without basements. The 
construction is semi-fireproof in the sense that 
the walls are of fireproof materials and the 
corridors and stairways are non-combustible. 
So far as safety to life is concerned every pre- 
caution has been taken in the location and num- 
ber of exits, in placing the auditoriums on the 
ground floor and providing fire-fighting devices. 
The buildings have been planned and erected to 
secure the utmost permanence and safety com- 
patible with the greatest economy with the first 
cost and in upkeep. 

The plans are all of the open extended type on 
the theory that the cost of the land is less than 
would be the construction of more compact and 
higher buildings. The unit-group-type of plan 
has been adopted to permit the addition of 
groups of rooms or of single classrooms as the 
enrollment of the schools demands. With the 
exception of the Vroman school all of the build- 
ings are complete in their appointments. 

Each of the buildings is planned for unilat- 
eral lighting of the classrooms and mechanical 
ventilation is the standard adopted. Electricity 
is used for lighting and power purposes and ade- 
quate water and sewage disposal systems are in- 


stalled. 


The Work of Mountjoy & Frewen, Architects 


ORDWAY SCHOOL. 

The Ordway school building houses two com- 
plete school organizations and is to all intents 
and purposes the equivalent of two school build- 
ings. One entire wing is occupied by the 
junior-senior high school and the other by the 
grade school. The auditorium forms the con- 
necting unit and is so arranged that it is ac 
cessible to both schools and is alternately used 
for assembly and gymnasium purposes by both 
organizations. 

















With the exception of the center wing the 
building is one story high. In the grade wing 
there are eight standard classrooms, each ad- 
joining a cloak room of the Boston type, toilets, 
heating apparatus, a storeroom and a teachers’ 
room. The high school wing contains four 
standard recitation rooms, two study halls, a 
library and suites devoted to cooking and sew- 
The ad- 


ministrative offices of the board of education 


ing, science and to business branches. 
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HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL, ORDWAY, COLO., Mountjoy & Frewen, Architects, Denver, Colo. 


and of the principal, together with a private — 
room for the women teachers, are located in the . 
center of the building between the two main 
entrances. 

A lunch room for the high school and a man- 
ual training room for the two sections of the 2 
school are located in the second story in front a 
of the auditorium. The manual training room 
is so placed above the heating apparatus that 








it is almost entirely isolated from the balance of 
the building and no noise from it will penetrate 
to the classrooms. The lunch room is similarly 
located to obviate cooking smells. sores Feel: & eee ee 
The building is economically heated and 
ventilated and the absence of stairs makes if 
especially convenient in administration. It 
cost $120,000, complete. 
MONTE VISTA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
The Monte Vista school is intended entirely 
for junior high school use and is planned to be 
greatly enlarged as the enrollment requires. The } 





study hall, with a library adjoining it, is on the , 
first floor and on this same floor are three recita- 
tion rooms, administration offices, and space for 
manual training. On the second floor there are , 5 ted te 
three recitation rooms, two science rooms, a . 





large lunch room, a kitchen and a domestic 


science room. The building is constructed of ee met mp ee lar me 
brick with local stone trim. It cost $70,000. a | £ 
VROMAN SCHOOL. » ae é 


The Vroman school is a rural district school RRA 
containing at the present time four classrooms q i, 
and arranged to be enlarged in the near future. LASS $s | CACHE 
It is buiit of a light, stiff, mud brick and cost fl oh 
$35,000. a —— 
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CENTER SCHOOL. 

The Center Consolidated High and Grade 
school is located in the middle of a district con- 
taining a small town and a large farming com- 
munity. A good portion of the pupils are 
brought to and from school by means of a series 
of bus lines. 

The first floor contains seven standard class- 








rooms, space for manual training, an auditori- 
um, a gymnasium, toilets, and heating and 
ventilating rooms. This floor is occupied by the 


LCITATION 
s 











six grades of a grade school. On the second 
floor there are three recitation rooms, junior 
and senior study rooms, library, administrative 
offices, storerooms, science laboratory and lec- 
ture rooms, sewing and cooking rooms. 


The building is built of red brick and cement Floor Plans, High end Grade Scheel, Center, Cols. 
stucco. The entire corridors, stairways and Meuntion & Prewen, Avdittestn Benves, Cele. 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, CENTER, COLO 


toilets are of reinforced concrete and the class- 
rooms, etc., are of wood joist construction. 

The building is provided with a complete 
split system of heating and ventilation and is 
equipped with bell and lighting systems. 


ENGLEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Englewood high school has been designed 
in a simplified, classic style carried out in light 
pressed brick, terra cotta and stone. The cor- 
ridors and stairs and toilets are of concrete con- 
struction and the classrooms, etc., are of wood 
joist construction. 

The building is devoted entirely to high 
school purposes and is especially complete in its 
appointments for teaching science and house- 
hold arts. 

The mechanical equipment is of the best 
school type. The heating and ventilation are of 
the split type. Electric bell and lighting sys- 
tems are installed. The building cost $120,000. 


STATE TO ENCOURAGE SCHOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

The Bureau of School Buildings of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction is 
about to work out a definite program on school- 
house construction as follows: 

First. A revision of all standard plans in- 
cluding buildings comprising from one to four 
classrooms. 

A descriptive bulletin covering all revised 
plans for distribution thruout the state. 

Second. A bulletin on “school equipment,” 
the purpose of which is to assist boards of 
school directors to provide satisfactory equip- 
ment when erecting new buildings or replacing 
these already installed. 

The bulletin will 
plumbing, electrical work, window shades, meth- 
ods of ventilating, and other necessary ap 
paratus and information. 

Third. A bulletin which will tell how to 
beautify the school grounds, containing plot 


include sanitary outfits, 


plans and complete information of economical 
means for improving the school sites. 

Fourth. Information for all districts telling 
of the one-story school and its advantages over 
the multi-story building. 

Assistance also is to be given to local boards 
and districts in planning their bond issue cam- 
paign for raising money for building purposes. 


Mountjoy & Frewen, Architects 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, CENTER, COLO 


Often in the past, a school improvement plan 
has failed because of faulty methods in bring 
ing before the locality the necessity of providing 
additional acommodations. 

The three essehtials emphasized in this line 
are: A careful consideration of the local finan 
cial resources; the plan and design of the build 
ings, and the efficient execution of the actual 
project. 

At the present time some oppose the erection 
of new buildings because of the terrifie expense 
of building. The bureau also combats this 
argument by showing that when needed, pres 
ent expense in the long run is often economy. 


THE UNIFORM PAY FALLACY. 
At New Bedford, Mass., 


uniform schedule of salaries for teachers is un- 


the question of a 


der discussion. In opposing the measure the 
editor of the New Bedford Standard-Times 
says : 

“In practically all the high grade work of the 
world, there is encouragement to and reward for 
progress and energy in its pursuit. The min 


ister, the doctor, the lawyer, the scientist, the 
business man, in general gets pay regulated by 
these things, within the bounds of circumstance. 


The worke rs in Various branche 3 OT employm« if 


in those grades of work above the uniform 
routine of manual and industrial occupation are 


! 
open to financial advancement thru fitness an 
faithfulness. Why should the teacher ho 


study and think and put the’r mind and heart 
and time and en rgy into their rk not re 
recognition and reward in extra pay / W hi 
should the teacher of ord nary ability and ght 
power of application, of with scant inter nd 
shirking tendencies receive the full pay thi 
competent, hardw irking teacher ¢ Business does 
not endorse any such system Why yuld 
school department ? 

“Now the question of equal pay for m« id 
women teachers in the high school is up One 
argument that we personally have heard ad 
vanced for such a system is that there ar 
teachers who sit down on their jobs, while there 
are women teachers who work heroically. That 
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is a stronger argument for the re placeme nt ol! 
the shiftless men than for more pay for the 
women. 

“The equal pay proposition sounds fair on the 
; ) if 


personal side, stops there But it can not 


stop there. It is a social economic pr »blem, 
with an all-round bearing that can not be ig 
nored. In the first place, educationists are try 
ing to impress upon the public that men teach 
ers are far too few for the good of the school 
influence upon the youth of the day, and that 
the inducement of enlarged pay should be held 
out to men. If the drag of the whole body ot 
women teachers under a system of equal pay had 
to be carried along for every advancement de 
sirable to secure a strong man teacher, there 
could be no such special inducement offered, 
and no particular encouragement for this ex 
ceptional splendid man who might be in the 
service, for the expense to the municipality 
would be prohibitive 

“On as high a plane as we shall want to put 
the whole matter, the fact must be faced that 
the relation of supply and demand applies to it, 
inevitably. At the present stage of the teacher 
ship profession, progressive communities are 
not greatly hampered by lack of teache but 
there is a recognized dearth of trong, capable 
men Within it \ financial inducement is con 
sidered an essential to getting them into the 


Anything that holds this back as a 


practicality Is going to prove a weakne 11k 


profession 


the public school system 

“At another point the social economic aspect 
can not be ignored It is that of the man as 
the head of a family. Cenerally speaking, the 
right sort have that ambition. In general, the 
woman school teacher has not that responsibil 
ty. Exceptional eases do not sway the argu 


As husband and father 


Situation urges to a preater com 


ment of this statement. 
the economic 
pensation for a man than for one without thes 


responsibilit 1es 


THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER'S 
DILEMMA. 

In contradistinection to profiteering in the field 
of commerce and industry, the schoolbook busi 
ness has been subject to reverse experiences. 

The cost of white paper, engravings, composi 
tion, presswork and binding has risen to ex 
orbitant rates and the publishe r finds himself 
unable to produce schoolbooks at the prices or 
iginally contracted for. The publisher who, a 
few years ago, contracted at the then prevailing 
prices to provide schoolbooks for a period of 
five years, has found himself unable to produce 
schoolbooks without a heavy financial loss. 

Being a highly competitive article, the margin 
of profit per single book is a nominal one. It 
is only thru quantity production and large sales 
that the schoolbook business can earn a profit 
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While under these conditions a meagre profit per 
book may enlarge itself to a reasonable profit, 
it also follows that a small loss on every school 
book can in the aggregate result in an enor 
mous loss, 

Common equity dictates that the publisher is 
entitled to the right price for his books and the 


No man should 


become the beneficiary of 


school public ought to pay it. 
willingly another 
man’s misfortune Publishers, no more than 
any other set of business men, could foresee 


the abnormal situation that later overtook them 


School authorities have in the main recog 
nized the equities involved in the situation and 
have yielded to a reasonable increase in the 
price of books Where school authorities have 
ignored these equities and have held to a rigid 
interpretation of coutracts, trouble has followed 
In Illinois, for instance, a suit has been insti 
tuted to prevent the authorities of that state 
from enforcing the law which provides that 
prices of schoolbooks shall not be changed for 


a period of five years, 


Somewhere in Ohio a schoolhouse was de 
stroyed by fire. ‘The local school board promptly 
placed the children in a vacant church. With 
5,000 deserted churches in the United States 
and a corresponding schoolhouse shortage the 


foregoing may prove suggestive 
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Mountjoy & Frewen, Architects, Denver, Colo, 


HIGH SCHOOL AT DURANGO, COLO. 
RADO., 


The high school at Durango, Colo., is evi 


dence that isolation of a community is no bar 


against the most modern type of school archi 
tecture or completeness in equipment, The city 
of Durango is the center of the mining region 
in southern Colorado and is only reached by 
means of narrow-gauge railroad which tops 


the mining district surrounding the city, 


The building faces south and is so arranged 
that the main class and study rooms are at the 
sides where they receive east and west light, 
The front of the building is occupied on the 
ground floor by locker rooms, on the first floor 
by offices, and on the second floor by a com- 
mercial department At the rear there is a 
large wing containing the gymnasium, the audi- 
these important 


torium and accessories. to 


roonis, 

The basement contains space for the heating 
and ventilating apparatus, the main floor of the 
The last 
mentioned room is reckoned a particularly de 


gymnasium, and the swimming pool, 


sirable feature because it gives an opportunity 
for swimming to children who in the mountain 
country rarely have an opportunity to get into 
the water 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MONTE VISTA, COLO 
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= - — — The ground floor contains three standard 





classrooms, the locker rooms for boys and girls, 
the manual arts department, the upper part of 
the gymnasium, the locker and shower rooms, 
and space for the physical instructor. 


f 
I 
the front entrance leading from a terrace, con- 
tains the offices for the board of educat’on and 


The first floor, which is entered by means 


the superintendent, a teachers’ room, a standard 


classroom, physics and chemistry laborat Tes, 





and a science lecture room. 

The main floor of the auditorium, which has 
a seating capacity of 446, is also entered trom 
this floor. The stage of the aud torium meas 
ures 22 by 35 feet and is amp!e for all school 
exercises, for civie and social eutertainin lits, 
and for school theatricals. It is fitted with a 


complete equipment of sce ery, fo thiehts, ete. | 





The second .floor has a household arts suite 


consisting of sewing and fitting rooms, a cook- 
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ing laboratory, a model dining room and storage | 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, DURANGO, COLO. MacLaren & Thomas (now MacLaren & Hetherington), Architects, Denver, Colo. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, DURANGO, 


roolns. A commercial department on this same 
floor includes three rooms for typewriting, short- 
The 


east wing of the building is occupied by three 


hand, office practice and general study. 


classrooms. 

The baleony of the auditorium is entered 
from the second floor. It has a seating capacity 
of 204 and space for a motion picture machine. 

Special attention has been given to safety 


against fire in the placing of stairways and fire 
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eseapes. ‘The latter are so arranged that they 
are accessible from the rooms without the use 
of the main corridor or stairways. The building 
has a complete mechanical equipment including 
a fan system of heating and ventilation. 

The exterior of the building is faced with 
mottled press brick of Denver make. The class- 
rooms are lighted on the unilateral plan and 
small mullions have been used to separate the 
window sashes so that a 


maximum of unob- 





MacLaren & Thomas (now MacLaren & Hetherington), Architects, Denver, Colo. 


structed light is obtained. The roof of the build- 
ing is of tar and gravel. 

The building was completed in 1917 at a to- 
tal cost of approximately $165,000 or 20.7 cents 
per cubic foot. 
the cost was $9. 

The building was designed in 1916 by the 
former firm of MacLaren & Thomas, architects, 
(now MacLaren & Hetherington), 
Springs, Colo. 


On the basis of the square foot, 
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ENCOUNTERING LEGAL HITCHES. 

The discussions and deliberations regarding 
teachers’ salaries thruout the land usually end 
in a common agreement as to the equities in- 
volved in the situation. They lead to the con- 
viction that the compensation of teachers must 
be adjusted in keeping with prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions and with a due regard for 
the value of the service rendered. 

The real snags, if any, are encountered in the 
legal restrictions, or rather the tax limitations 
which confront many school boards at the pres- 
ent time. The cost of government has _ in- 
creased in proportion to the other necessities of 
life, and while the authorities have recognized 
the need of according popular education a pro- 
portionately larger share of the entire tax yield, 
the adjustment is checked where legal limita- 
tions are rigidly fixed. The increased valua- 
tion of taxable property, as warranted by higher 
rentals, will bring some relief, but will not on 
the whole offer an immediate solution. 

In Philadelphia, for instance, the school 
board adopted a liberal increase in the teachers’ 
wage as recommended by the state superintend- 
ent, but the schedule cannot be carried into ef- 
fect without legislative action. 

School boards elsewhere have agreed to avail 
themselves of the full tax limit but find these 
inadequate and must appeal to the lawmakers 
of their states for such amendments as will en- 
able a more liberal school budget. Where this 
has been found necessary there should, of 
course, be no delay, and no state should hesitate 
to resort to a special session of the legislature 
to relieve a situation which is both pressing and 
vital to the stability and progress of the nation. 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND COMMERCIAL 
BODIES. 


There is a tendency on the part of commer- 
cial bodies in various cities to manifest an ac- 
tive concern in the welfare of the schools. 
There is also, on the other hand, a disposition 
on the part of school boards to draw upon the 
local commercial body for support in behalf of 
special school projects or departures. 

Where the commercial organization, be it 
known as the Chamber of Commerce or by any 
other name, is truly representative of the busi- 
ness and professional interests of the communi- 
ty, directed by intelligent leadership, and in- 
tensely alive to its own mission, it may become 
a valuable ally of the school system. 

Such a commercial body has it within its 
power to focus public attention to desirable 
ends and purposes and to crystallize sentiment 
in their behalf. The collective citizenship 
arrayed on non-political and non-clique lines 
and bent upon serving unselfishly an entire 
community, may become a dominating factor in 
all progressive movements of a local character. 
It may also become a powerful instrument in 
fostering and realizing desirable projects in the 
educational life of the community. 
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It is commonly believed by school boards that 
they can count upon public approval in every 
laudable undertaking in behalf of the schools. 
But, this is not always the fact. Only too fre- 
quently the most desirable plans and policies 
are not realized because public sentiment, for 
want of adequate information, will not sustain 
them. And there are but few school boards that 
will courageously brave an opposition that 
threatens to become embarrassing and annoy- 
ing. Every school board wants to feel, in every 
important departure involving the taxpayers’ 
money, that it has the good will and approval 
of an intelligent citizenship behind it. 

Thus, school authorities, who find themselves 
in need of a wholesome public sentiment in be- 
half of an undertaking, should not hesitate, 
where the situation warrants, to present their 
case or cause to the local commercial body for 
consideration and support. The average Ameri- 
can businessman is fairminded and liberal. In 
his support of the schools he outnumbers and 
outgenerals the chronic fault finder and ob- 
structionist. 

But, well established commercial bodies may 
also be of continuous service to the schools in 
another direction. The literature of such bodies 
usually deals most attractively with the local 
industrial, commercial and civic activities. 
Such literature may become quite serviceable in 
the instruction of classes on the history and 
achievements of the community. Teachers can 
readily avail themselves of this supplementary 
material in civics which commercial bodies will 
gladly supply. 

Again, there are commercial organizations 
that will, upon request, arrange pupils’ visits to 
manufacturing plants, to large commercial en- 
terprises and governmental departments, and 
provide instructive talks on important features 
in production and distribution. In brief, the 
commercial body may be of inestimable service 
to the pupil in knowing his own town, in culti- 
vating an appreciation for labor and its product, 
for commerce and its achievements, for govern- 
ment and its purpose. 

As already stated, where the commercial or- 
ganization is enterprising and efficient, and 
fosters high ideals in community service, the 
school board may well enlist its influence in the 
realization of laudable school projects which 
demand public approval and support. 


WHO OWNS THE SCHOOLS? 

With the grave problems which confront the 
schools of the country the mass of discussion, 
as revealed in the press and magazines, has 
grown to enormous proportions. “very con- 
ceivable phase of America’s educational activi- 
ties is brought under the microscope of individ- 
ual or public attention. 

Some voices are louder than others, but there 
is also the lone shouter in this monster audience 
who touches upon the unique, the unusual, the 
exceptional. He hikes to a great fundamental 
that everybody else has overlooked. He raises 
a laugh, and finally some one recognizes the 
sobering effect of his question. 

“Who owns the schools?” cries some one after 

listening to interminable and involved ram- 
blings into the realm of knowledge and the man- 
ner and method of disseminating that knowl- 
edge to a rising generation. 
“The control of the schools 
is fundamentally a state function, inasmuch as 
the children of the state are the future citizens 
of the state.” The other is “that education is 
the function of the nation rather than of the 
states.” The third answer is “that the schools 
belong to the unit that maintains them, the 
city, village or district.” 


One answer is: 


Whatever may be the correct answer here, the 


fact remains that the schools belong to the peo- 
ple who support them. When it comes to the 
matter of control, be that control in the hands 
of the nation, state or district, we are primarily 
concerned in their efficiency as citizenship 
builders. 

The present decentralized system, whereby 
every unit is prompted to exert itself in behalf 
of the cause of popular education, has served us 
well, and has stimulated that self-reliance and 
self-assertiveness so essential to a self-governing 
people. 

In the administration of the schools it may be 
well at times to remember who owns them, and 
what purpose they must serve. 


SCHOOLS IN POLITICS. 

The schools should get into politics according 
to the opinion of some schoolmen who seem to 
foresee a great era of educational prosperity 
from the participation of educational forces in 
the making of party platforms, the choosing of 
party candidates and the election of party nomi- 
nees. We rather fear that the process is not 
sc simple as it seems. It is most likely that the 
final result will be the entry of polities into 
the schools and the control of politicians over 
school affairs. 

The most bitter fights of the past 25 years 
have been due to politicians who have interfered 
in city school affairs. The most effective re- 
forms have come after the schools were freed 
from municipal, county and state participation 
in party and political movements. 

The schoolman in polities is like the moth 
that flits into the flame. 


WM. H. MAXWELL—SUPERINTENDENT. 
The death of Dr. Wm. H. Maxwell, superin- 
tendent emeritus of the New York city schools, 
removes from the school field the strongest ex- 
ponent of the professional prerogatives of the 
superintendent of schools in American cities. 
The story of Dr. Maxwell’s professional career 
is that of the organization and unification of the 
school system of Greater New York and of its 
growth to its present proportions. The schools 
of the city are his monument for he was the 
dominating and guiding power that welded them 
together, that fought for them, and that had 
the foresight to plan years in advance for them. 
Like all- big men in great administrative 
offices Dr. Maxwell was strong in personality 
and many-sided in his character. To the great 
mass of teachers and other school employes he 
was a great leader. To the over-ambitious and 
disloyal he was a ezar or a dictator and ruth- 
lessly disregardless of persons. To the poli- 
ticians and members of the municipal adminis- 
trations he was a fighter who gave no quarter, 
and a shrewd politician who could out-general 
a whole city council or a legislature. To gover- 
nors and mayors, he was a suave diplomat. To 
the educators of the country he was a faddist, 
a classicist, a conservative, or a reactionary— 
according to their personal viewpoints. To his 
friends and intimates he was a genial, warm- 
hearted companion—witty, happy and loyal. 
When Dr. Maxwell was elected superintendent 
of what is now the Borough of Brooklyn, his 
office was practically without power. All initia- 
tive was in the hands of the school board mem- 
bers; teachers and principals were chosen thru 
personal preferment or political influence, and 
the city council controlled the finances. It took 
but a very few years before Dr. Maxwell was 
master of the situation. He had been at the 
head of the schools of the Greater City only a 
few months before his power was reputed to be 
greater than that of any other city official. 
While there can be no doubt but that Dr. 
Maxwell carried his idea of “one man power” 
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to an undesirable extreme, it was his example 
and his methods that were most influential upon 
the superintendency in all American cities. It 
was his example that impressed the generally 
accepted principles of the merit plan for the 
appointment of teachers, the initiative in all 
strictly professional matters, the removal of 
politics from school business, financial inde- 
pendence of city schools, etc. Without his out- 
standing leadership in the largest city, no group 
ef small-city superintendents could have swung 
the movements that were inaugurated in the 
ninetjes of the last century and consummated 
in the first fifteen years of the present century. 

Dr. Maxwell deserves the highest tribute 
which schoolmen in administrative positions can 
give him. He will rank with the foremost of 
our educational pioneers. 


HOLD THE TEACHERS. 

While reports from various sources indicate 
that the exodus from the teaching profession 
has been greatly reduced thru the increased 
salary schedules which have been made effective, 
or will go into effect in September next, the 
situation is more serious than ever. The actual 
shortage of teachers for the next school year 
will be greater than it was in 1919 and some 
further extraordinary measures will be neces- 
sary to put all the children in classes. The large 
cities now have and will continue to have suffi- 
cient applicants for all vacancies; it is in the 
villages and country districts that the great 
pinch will come. 

It is our earnest advice to all school boards 
to strain every energy toward retaining the 
present forces and toward immediately e1mploy- 
ing available candidates. For the year it is not 
wise to be too insistent upon degrees, or experi- 
ence in previous positions—the efficiency and 
availability of instructors, especially for the 
high schools, are the important facts to be 
remembered. We realize fully the dangers of 
this policy and the evil effects which will follow 
if it is continued for any length of time. It is 
a condition, not a theory, that confronts us, and 
the condition must be met. 

The efforts of school boards to obtain higher 
assessments of property and increased mill-rates, 
for improved conditions in the teaching profes- 
sion and for greater democracy in school con- 
trol, should not be abandoned. The agitation 
of the past and present year must be continued 
until the pendulum has swung back and teach- 
ing is again in a stable, effective condition. 


IS IT TRUE? 

Certain spokesmen of teachers’ organizations, 
particularly the socalled teachers’ unions, are 
adopting a very unwise and unjust attitude in 
trying to hold up school boards and superin- 
tendents to the public as the enemies of the 
teachers. They seem to feel that they must imi- 
tate labor leaders in attributing all sorts of un- 
worthy motives and sinister acts to the men and 
women in administrative positions, and must 
seek to parallel in the school field the sharp 
division of interests that separates capital and 
labor. 

We dare say that not one superintendent in 
a thousand is influenced by any motive but the 
best interests of the schools in his relations with 
his teachers. And not one school board member 
in a thousand is even approached by the privi- 
leged or capitalist classes in deciding school 
policies or fixing teachers’ salaries. 

There is no division of interests between ad- 
ministrative officers of the schools and the teach- 
ing staff. Both are engaged in promoting the 
public welfare, thru the education of children. 

The inconsistency of the position taken by 
those teachers who fight school boards is aggra- 
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vated by their constant demands for democracy 
in school control. There can be no true democ- 
racy where there is opposition such as these 
teacher-labor leaders believe exists and are ap 
pareutly fostering. The only progress that can 
come in the better relations of teachers and 
school boards will be the result of better under- 
standing and better cooperation. Mutual re- 
spect and confidence are essential. These can- 
not be secured so long as radical speeches and 
silly charges are made. 


SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The present situation in the municipal bond 
market and the high cost of building construc- 
tion should not, we believe, deter school boards 
from undertaking necessary projects for school- 
house construction. It would be folly to build 
ahead of the needs of the schools, or to engage 
in wholesale financing of long-term bonds. But, 
school building programs for the balance of the 
present year should seek the shortest possible 
terms of maturity for bonds and should be ade- 
quate in seeking to supply a seat for every child 
in both grades and high school. 

It is absolutely certain that, even tho a reduc- 
tion in the cost of food, clothing and other es- 
sentials of living should become apparent after 
next fall, a similar reaction will not come in 
building prices for a long time. It is hardly to 
be anticipated that building construction will 
be lowered within several years. These costs 
have been ‘the last to rise and have not been 
shot up in proportion to other costs. The short- 
age of housing is so acute that it cannot be met 
within several years, and the present shortage 
in materials and labor will hardly be relieved 
until we have caught up with the demand for 
domestic and commercial buildings. 

School boards will be wise, we think, to keep 
up their building and financing projects as they 
see their needs. 


A NOTABLE PROJECT. 

In the May issue of the JouRNAL there ap- 
peared a group of plans for one and two-teacher 
schools which is worthy of study by every super 
intendent and school board member who has 
control over rural schools. The plans were pre 
pared by a leading eastern school architect as 
types of buildings and are to be tried out in the 
state of Delaware, and to be studied in the shape 
of completed structures for further improvement 
and general adoption. It is intended to put up 
in the state more than a hundred schoolhouses 
within the next two or three years. 

The most notable feature of the plans is their 
adaptability to future upkeep. It is true that 
they are most interesting modern adaptations of 
an indigenous colonial style of architecture and 
that they will fit ideally into the local ideas of 
beauty and fitness in rural domestic structures. 
It is also true that they reflect accurately the 
most advanced ideas of rural school courses. 
Sanitation in the shape of ventilation, water 
supply and sewage disposal has been very com- 
pletely supplied. But the real advantage in the 
buildings is the provision for minimum upkeep. 
This feature is hardly apparent from the illus- 
trations and the architect has been too modest 
to dwell upon it in his description. It is a point 
that must be remembered in all rural school- 
house planning. Frequently teachers are in- 
competent or careless; janitor service is not pro- 
vided or is thoroly inefficient. The buildings 
are vacant and neglected during long summer 
vacations and during brief, freezing winter vaca- 
tions. Seasons of penury in tax levies occur. 

The example of the Delaware citizens and of 
their architect in planning for neglect, as well 
as use, may well be followed in all rural school 
districts. 
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THE ELECTIVE VERSUS APPOINTIVE 
; SYSTEM. 

The past decade has solved many problems it 
school administration decisively and conclu- 
sively. They are problems no longer. And yet 
they will spring up in localities as something 
new, and arouse the same discussions, the same 
arguments, the same controversies we have 
heard so much elsewhere. 

The creation of school boards thru the elective 
system is established. In fact it has been estab- 
lished for many years. In the smaller commun- 
ities, where everybody knows everybody else, it 
has proven the ideal system. In the larger 
communities it is more difficult to bring the 
qualifications of candidates to the knowledge of 
a voting constituency. In the great metropol- 
itan cities the appointive system has _ been 
deemed the more practical. 

But, the success of the appointive system rests 
upon the appointive powers. If those who ap- 
point fix high standards of character and fitness 
and pick men and women regardless of am- 
bitious, self-seeking candidates, the system is a 
success. 

In view of the dissatisfaction manifested in 
several of the larger cities it would indicate 
that the appointing powers have not exercised 
good judgment in the selection of school board 
members. 

As soon as the appointive system is attacked 
the elective is offered as the panacea. Thus, 
Philadelphia, which, by appointment, has re- 
tained some of its school board members for a 
quarter of a century, is seeking a change. And 
now the elective system is under consideration. 
It has been suggested, and wisely so, that the 
elections be held apart from other municipal 
elections, thus focusing public attention solely 
upon the candidates for school board honors. 


Mr. O. M. Plummer, a former member of the 
Portland, Ore., school board, made a very perti- 
nent observation in a recent public address. 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson of the State 
of Washington, who preceded Mr. Plummer, 
had declared sheep owners were glad to pay 
their herders $150 per month because the sheep 
are so valuable running from $15 for an ordi- 
nary animal to $50 or $100 per head for regis- 
tered stock. Mr. Benson was followed by an 
officer of the Cheney, Wash., Normal School, 
who told that teachers could be obtained for $75 
per month but that boarding places for them 
were hard to find because the farmers asked $30 
to $40. 


Mr. Plummer pointed to the fact that farmers 
are willing to pay $150 for the keep of a shepherd 
but are willing to. pay teachers a salary that 
only nets $40. “The inference,” he said, “is 
that the children over whom the teacher has 
charge, are a bunch of scrubs.” 

Suffield, Conn., fired a school supervisor be- 
cause he bought a five years’ supply of school 
paper on a rising market. Why not re-employ 
him as purchasing agent for the board and 
double his salary ? 


Somebody has called Pennsylvania a slacker 
state in teachers’ pay. A conscription of tax- 
payers may now be in order, Dr. Finegan! 


The teachers all over the land are charging 
the school boards with penuriousness. In Grand 
Rapids the ery is: “Put the brakes on the 
school board. It has become too extravagant.” 


A janitor in a Brooklyn, N. Y., school is 
charged with throwing textbooks into the fur- 
nace for fuel. The pupils consider that janitor 
a hero. 
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Bay City, Mich., Teachers’ Salary Schedule 


Supt. Frank A. Gause 


Hundreds of inqu‘ries have come to us of late 
respecting the salary schedule adopted by the 
Bay City Board of Education here and I am 
taking this means of giving the educational 
public the information it desires. 

There is nothing novel or particularly orig- 
inal in the plan. I imagine that someone or 
more of the features found in this schedule have 
been incorporated in every schedule in*the Unit- 
ed States. 

The scheme adopted here does not partake 
of the automatic increment plan to which, I 
think, there are some very valid objections. It 
is a merit schedule, yet it allows a mediocre 
teacher an opportunity to advance in salary at 
a moderate rate for a sufficiently long time to 
prove her ability and disposition to grow. And 
it offers the inducement to the willing teacher 
and affords pressure for the indisposed. 

By reference to the schedule below it may be 
observed that no teacher in the grades, how- 
ever much training and experience she may have 
had, can advance beyond Division B, Class 3 if 
she does not attain a rating of “b” or better; 
she cannot pass Division C, Class 3, with a rat- 


perience and has a degree covering four years 
normal and college training. She is an “a” 
teacher. She classifies as D 2 and will receive 
$2000 next year, and if she has five credits above 
that required for a degree she will receive $205 
a month or $2050 a year. By the same method 
high school salaries are determined. 

The question is asked, “How are the ratings 
‘a,’ ‘b’ and ‘ce’ determined ?” In the first 
place a visiting committee of five is appointed 
by the president of the teachers’ club, of which 
all teachers are members. The personnel of 
this committee must be approved by the super- 
intendent of schools. This committee visits all 
teachers in the system two or three times a year. 
The principal in charge first rates her own 
teachers and sends her ratings to the office. 
About the first of April the visiting committee 
meets in the superintendent’s office and with the 
respective principals and supervisors discuss the 
rating of each teacher in the city. From this 
meeting a report is made to the superintendent 
who passes final judgment. 

The points considered by the committee are 
as follows: Loyalty to the system, 100; Influ- 


ing below “a.” ence on pupils, 200; Efficiency of instruction, 
GRADE SCHEDULE. 
Div. Class. Exp. Rat. Rat. Rat. Sal. Sal. Sal. Qual. Ex. Cr. 
1 0 a b Cc 100 90 80 24L, Above 24 
A 2 1 a b c 105 95 85 24L 
3 2 a b c 110 100 90 24L 
1 3 a b c 120 110 100 24L 
B 2 4 a b c 125 115 105 24L, 
3 5 a b c 130 120 110 24L 
Per month 
1 6 a b 140 130 24L, $1,000-150 
C 2 7 a b 145 135 24L, 1,000-155 
3 s a b 150 140 24L 1,000-160 
1 9 a 160 24L, 1,000-170 
D 2 10 a 200 AB 1,000 above 48 
HIGH SCHOOL SCHEDULE. 
Div. Class. Exp. Rat. Rat. Rat. Sal. Sal. Sal. Qual. mx. Cr. 
1 0 a b c 140 130 120 48 
E 2 1 a b c 145 135 125 48 
3 2 a b c 150 140 130 48 
1 3 a b c 160 150 140 48 
F 2 4 a b c 165 155 145 48 
3 5 a b c 170 160 150 48 
1 6 a b 190 180 $100 extra 
G 2 7 a b 195 185 for MA degree 
3 8 a b 200 190 
K 1 9 a Open 


To give a concrete illustration or two of how 
the scheme applies we will take Mary Doe, who 
has had-seven years’ experience. Run down the 
column “Exp.” to 7. Miss Doe, on the basis of 
experience, is classified C 2. If her rating is 
“a” she will receive next year $1450. If her 
rating were “b” she would be thrown back two 
classes and would be classified as B 3 and would 
receive $1200 or $240 less than her experience 
alone would entitle her to. 


“ 


Suppose Miss Doe is rated as an “a” teacher. 
To hold a contract with the Bay City Board 
she must have a Life Certificate or 24 credits 
from a Michigan or other State Normal] school. 
If she has had training above that she will have 
added to the $1450 given her in the schedule 
$10 a year or $1 per month for each additional 
credit up to $150 a month. The limit for this 
class, as indicated in the table, is $150 a month 
or $1500 a year. 


Miss Edith Jones has had nine or more years’ * 


experience and is rated “a” or excellent. She 
has nine credits above that required for the life 
certificate. She classifies as D 1, and will re- 
ceive $1600 plus $90 or $1690 a year. 

Jane Brown has had ten or more years’ ex- 


150; Educational Enterprise, 100; Business Ef- 
ficiency, 100; Personality, 100; Disposition to 
do “The Bit More,” 50; Atmosphere, 100; Ap- 
pearance of room, 50; Community Cooperation, 
50. These figures, added, total 1000 points and 
average 100 points. A teacher who attains an 
average rating of 96 points by the five or six 
people who observe her work through the year 
is rated “a”; those attaining 92 points or better 
are rated “b” and those below 92 are rated “ec.” 
Such a plan seems a bit mechanical and will 
become decidedly so unless carefully and con- 
But it seems to me 
to reduce the dangers incident to intimate per- 


scientiously administered. 


sonal contact between the principal and her 
teachers. And again five or six judgments are 
brought to bear on each case and I am inclined 
to the belief that in a matter of this kind five 
or six heads are better than one if one is a 
superintendent’s head. 

We do not fail to appreciate the fact that 
teachers are not ratable in terms of figures. And 
in the committee discussions this fact is given 
full recognition. But on all the points to be 
considered our Miss Jones may be all that may 


be desired. If so she is given the limit rating. 


On one or another of the points our Miss Doe 
may fall a little short of Miss Jones. If so the 
committee will rate down a few points on these 
items. 

After all is said, the scheme is not altogether 
satisfactory and we are willing to follow the 
lead of some one who points a satisfactory 
method of rating teachers. An eminent educator 
has pronounced the Bay City plan the most 
scientific in the country and his approval con- 
firms our own feeling that it is, to date, as us- 
able as any. 


THE SIX-SIX PLAN OR THE SEVEN-FIVE 
PLAN FOR CITIES HAVING LESS 
THAN EIGHT THOUSAND 
SCHOOL POPULATION. 

R. L. Short, Director Lakewood, Ohio, 

High School. 

The demands of modern education are such 
that the pupil in most cities of 50,000 to 75,000 
is handicapped as compared with his cousin in 
large cities. The junior high school and the 
technical courses in senior high school cannot 
well be carried on in cities of moderate size ex- 
Since the 
first cost of instruction in all active subjects, 


cept at almost prohibitive expense. 


such as shop, drawing, sewing, cooking, is 
double that of academic instruction and to this 
must be added first cost of equipment, larger 
rooms and maintenance it is essential to eco- 
nomie administration that rooms, equipment, 
and teachers be used to maximum capacity. 
Technical or vocational courses require twelve 
to fifteen varieties of shops. To equip, man, 
and maintain such a group of shops is beyond 
the small city unless the six-six plan is adopted. 
The above groups of shops will afford facili- 
ties for 1400 to 1600 pupils taking a minimum 
of ten hours a week laboratory or shop training. 
These rooms with a proper proportion of class- 
rooms will house 2000 pupils. Courses then may 
be offered along academic, technical, and com- 
mercial lines and facilities will be equal to those 
in the specialized schools of the larger cities. 
This six-six plan if made a unit in adminis- 
tion -and seventh and 
eighth grade boy and girl the advantage of as 
many kinds of hand work as the school can offer 
to its upper classmen, makes possible the em- 


teaching gives the 


ployment of a special teacher in each depart- 
ment and cuts the expense in teaching cost by 
reducing duplication of equipment and over- 
head of idle rooms and equipment. 

While there are some disadvantages to this 
grouping they are far outweighed by results 
thus made possible. The younger pupil comes 
in contact with a special teacher in every sub- 
ject. His arithmetic and science are better 
presented. More men teachers can be used and 
segregation is possible. Since the same teacher 
is used in both upper and lower grades it forces 
administrators to restrict the teaching to col- 
lege graduates. 

It is also possible to use the same advisor for 
this at a 
time of life when he most needs a man who 


a pupil during the entire six years 
knows him well. This can be accomplished by 
using the permanent home room system. 

As a school system outgrows the six-six plan 
and does not for some time demand two high 
schools the seven-five plan may be substituted 
to advantage to house the children during such 
interim. 

The school which the writer is directing is 
now undergoing this change from a six to a five 
year plan. The courses are somewhat disturbed 
but can be so modified as to care for the needs 
of the pupils until additional buildings can be 
erected. 
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A TEACHER’S THOUGHTS ON WAGES. 
H. E. Stone. 

I am in hearty favor of materially increas- 

ing the salaries of all teachers in Erie and 

everywhere. 














I do not believe, however, in the 
substitution of soviets for superintendents, in 
the relegation of school boards and adminis- 
trative officers to the position of clerks whose 
chief duty shall be to carry out the will of 
teachers regardless of the welfare of pupils. 

I believe it the function of administrative 
specialists to hire teachers and to appraise their 
value. They alone are aware of the practical 
workings of the economic law of supply and de- 
mand as it affects the gaining, developing and 
retaining of efficient teachers. 

I believe that boys and girls have a right to 
the best teachers the community can afford to 
pay for, and that administrative officers owe 
it to these same boys and girls and to their 
parents to eliminate the unfit whenever their 
places can be filled by the capable and progres- 
sive. 

I do not believe any school system can af- 
ford to drive personality and progress away by 
leveling salaries, establishing inflexible max- 
ima, or failing to recognize individual differ- 
ences among teachers as well as among pupils. 

I, therefore, append the following for con- 
sideration by boards of education now be- 
sieged by taxpayers and teachers on the vital 
questions of school taxes and teachers’ salaries: 

How Much Wages? 

Are you underpaid? Of course—in your own 
estimation. You have resorted to comparisons, 
haven’t you? “There’s John Smith, ete., ete.” 
Perhaps you don’t like him, anyway. 

Stop?—Are you worth more? What have 
you done for self-improvement this year—this 
very month? 

Look—There is a man in your same line of 
work who works longer than you and who 
makes fewer mistakes. Do you admire him or 
are you jealous of him? 

Listen—Are you loyal? Can you be trusted ¢ 
Do you boost or do you knock? How much are 
you worth to your employer? Do you care? Are 
you really interested in the success or failure 
of the business ? 

Prejudice, bitterness, disloyalty and jealousy 
are efficiency killers. When were you killed? 
Who did it? The world pays little for dead 
ones. 

Judgment, sanity, loyalty and love are life 
savers. Who saved your life? How much has 
the rescue been worth to society é 

Now project yourself. Imagine you're the 
engine. Do you keep on the track? What is 
your speed limit? Do you heed danger 
signals? How often are you laid up for re- 
pairs? Can you without 
How’s your steam? 


upgrade putting ¢ 

Say, fellow, have you ever stopped to look 
into your own worth in service to the com- 
munity ¢ 
your mental roundhouse for a complete over- 
hauling ? You need not stop traffic to do it. 
Issue orders to yourself from headquarters and 
obey ! 


Have you ever taken yourself into 


EVELETH SALARY SCHEDULE. 
The board of education at Eveleth, Minn., has 
adopted a salary schedule providing for a grade 
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minimum for advanced normal graduates (no 
experience) of $130 per month; graduates of 
three-year courses (no experience) of $140 a 
month; grade or high school teachers, college 
graduates (no experience) of $150 per month, and 
high school or junior college teachers, with mas- 
ter’s degree (no experience) $160 per month. 
The maximum salary for grade teachers is $1,900 
and the highest at present paid for senior high 
school instructors is $2,550. 

The rules provide that 95 per cent of the teach- 
ing staff must have completed two years or more 
of teaching experience. All teachers without ex- 
perience must have ranked in the upper half of 
their class at normal or college. No credit is 
allowed for more than six years of outside ex- 
perience. 

HUTCHINSON SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The teachers’ committee recently presented to 
the board of education of Hutchinson, Kans., a 
report relative to a salary schedule for teachers 
for the year 1920-21. The schedule was made on 
the basis of the findings of a survey conducted 
in January, 1920, which covered wages and sal- 
aries paid in various occupations in Hutchinson 
in 1914 and in 1920, and the average per cent of 
increase in wages and salaries as shown by 118 
reports, each including from one to more than 
fifty persons. The committee recommended the 
following approximate schedule of salaries: 

Elementary teachers will be paid from $1,215 
to $1,710; junior high school teachers from $1,305 
to $1,800; senior high school teachers from $1,620 
to $2,385; principals of elementary schools, yearly 
increase of $2,000 for an eight-room building, with 
an addition of $45 per year for each room in 
addition to eight rooms; principals of junior high 
schools $2,400, and supervisors of special subjects 
$1,800 per year. 

It is estimated that the general average in- 
crease in salary will reach fifty per cent. 


JAMESTOWN SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The board of education at Jamestown, N. D., 
has adopted a salary schedule under which the 
teachers are divided into three groups: Group I 
is composed of graduates of normal schools with 
two years’ experience since graduation in a sys- 
tem having ten or more teachers. 

Group II is made up of college graduates with 
eleven or more semester-hours’ credit in educa- 
tion, and two years’ experience in a system hav- 
ing four or more high school teachers. 

Group III consists of teachers who have been 
commended for special meritorious service, for 
professional study or for summer school work. 


Normal Graduates. 


Teachers in Group I will be paid a fixed salary 
the first year. Group II will be paid $135 per 
month the second year, $145 the third year, and 
$155 the fourth year. Group III will be given 
$135 per month the fifth year and $175 the sixth 
year. 

College Graduates. 

Teachers in Group I will be paid a fixed salary 
the first year. Group II will be paid $155 per 
month the second year, $165 the third year, 
$175 the fourth year, and $185 the fifth year. 
Group III will be paid $195 the sixth year, and 
$205 the seventh year. 

The board reserves the right to raise the rat- 
ing of any teacher for meritorious service, even 
beyond the maximum. 


HAMMOND SALARY SCHEDULE, 

The school board of Hammond, Ind., has 
adopted a salary schedule under which teachers 
are divided into five classes, namely, Class A, 
Class B, Class C, Class D, and Class E. The sche- 
dule is as follows: 


Grade Teachers. 

Class A, high school and normal training, with 
twelve months’ certificate, inexperienced teachers 
$950; experienced, $1,100, with increases of $50 
up to a maximum of $1,400. 

Class B, high school and normal training, with 
24 months’ certificate and one year’s successful 
experience, $1,200 the first year, with increases 
of $50 up to a maximum of $1,500. 

Class C, normal school graduate, with three 
years’ provisional certificate, $1,400, with in- 
creases of $50 up to a maximum of $1,700. 

Class D, same as Class C, except that teachers 
in service prior to August, 1908, may be exempted 
from normal school graduation. 

Class E, normal school graduate, or college or 
university graduate, with Bachelor’s degree, pro- 
visional or life certificate, and sixty months’ ex- 
perience, $1,600, with increases of $50 up to a 
maximum of $1,900. 


High School Teachers. 
Class A, college or university graduate, with 
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Bachelor's degréé and high school license, $1,400. 
Class B, college or university graduate, with 
Bachelor’s degree and high school license and 
at least one year’s experience, $1,650, with in- 
creases of $50 up to a maximum of $1,950. 

Class C, college or university graduate with at 
least sixteen semester hours’ credit toward de- 
gree, high school license and at least two years’ 
experience, $1,750, with increases of $50 up to a 
maximum of $2,050. 

Class D, advanced degree from college or uni- 
versity, high school license, and three years’ 
experience, $1,900, with increases of $50 up to a 
maximum of $2,300. 

Heads of departments in high schools will be 
paid $100 in addition to the schedule, with in- 
creases of $50 on successive reelections to the 
maximum of $2,500. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN ANN ARBOR. 

In February, 1920, the president of the Teach- 
ers’ Club of Ann Arbor, Mich., upon the sugges- 
tion of the members, appointed a committee on 
teachers’ salaries which was given the duty of 
making a study of actual living costs and of de- 
ducing from them reasonable recommendations 
for a salary schedule for the ensuing year. The 
report which was based on the findings of the 
committee, gave statistics which had been ob- 
tained from reliable businessmen and from actual 
transactions in the grocery, dry goods, furniture 
and fuel businesses and in the lines of rentals, 
railroad fares, drugs, draying, hardware and 
paints, dentists and doctors, charitable and reli- 
gious activities. 

A table and graph prepared by the committee 
shows the inadequacy of present salaries in view 
of decreased buying power of the dollar. It was 
shown that if teachers are to be paid as much 
as they received seven years ago (in terms of 
what they must buy) the number of dollars must 
be increased by approximately 120 per cent. The 
graph which sets forth the facts in the table 
in a striking manner, points out that the cost 
of living has increased 120 per cent on the one 
hand, while the salaries of heads of departments 
have increased twenty per cent, that of high 
school instructors (male) 45 3/5 per cent, that 
of high school instructors (female) 62% per cent, 
that of ward principals 67% per cent, and that of 
grade teachers 59 per cent. 

The committee in making its report recom- 
mended that the minimum salary be not less 
than $1,200 in the grades and not less than $1,400 
in the high school. It is also suggested that 
salaries be increased by such amounts above the 
minimum as will provide for the young teacher 
a reasonable reward for improved efficiency thru 
the first four or five years of experience, and 
that will hold out the prospect of greater reward 
for continuance in the profession. The maximum 
should be reached by the tenth year or sooner. 

The maximum salaries for teachers sufficient 
to enable them to live in reasonable comfort, ac- 
cording to the committee, should be fixed at 
$1,800 in the grades and $2,000 in the high school. 

In preparing a salary schedule it was recom- 
mended that the preceding provisions be em- 
bodied, and that each teacher be given a rating 
according to the preparation, experience and 
merit of the individual. 

As a supplementary provision, it was the sug- 
gestion of the committee that the superintendent 
be given power to advance a teacher beyond the 
regular rating in recognition of special merit or 
to prevent a serious loss to the school system 
because of outside competition. 

The work was performed by a committee of 
five working under the direction of the chair- 
man, Mr. L. D. Wines and Mr. J. B. High, who 
acted as secretary. 


TULSA SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The teachers’ committee of Tulsa, Okla., has 
presented to the board a tentative salary schedule 
for adoption with the beginning of the school 
year 1920-21. Under the schedule, teachers are 
divided into four groups and are rated on the 
basis of personal fitness, preparation, and teach- 
ing power and results. It is provided that all 
teachers who have fulfilled the requirements and 
who have been regularly re-employed shall be 
given increases of $360, payable in twelve in- 
stallments. 

Principals and supervisors of the present corps 
will receive an annual increase for the school 
year of $360, the same to be based upon the in- 
creased living cost, training and experience, and 
success and responsibility. 

Teachers graded “A” will be advanced $5 per 
month each year until the maximum is reached. 
Teachers rated “B” will be advanced $3.50 per 
month each year up to the maximum. Teachers 
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A SCHOOL BOARD CONGRESS. 

A Congress of School Boards will be a feature 
of the meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation which will be held July 4-10, at Salt 
Lake, Utah. 

The program which is divided into morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions, will be devoted 
to addresses and discussions of important sub- 
jects by well-known educators. 

At the morning session the subject will be 
“The School Board’s Place in the Educational 
System.” Four-minute addresses will be made by 
Albert Wunderlich, St. Paul, Minn.; Orva Snell, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. J. H. Barnes, Duluth, Minn.; 
R. W. Corwin, Pueblo, Colo.; J. C. Freece, Dav- 
enport, Wash.; John M. Withrow, Cincinnati, 
0.; C. C. Hansen, Memphis, Tenn.; E. C. Day, 
Helena, Mont.; Frank Thompson, Cleveland, O.; 
O. O. Haga, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. V. H. Miller, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Judge Frank Gilbert, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Commissioner John H. Finley of the New York 
Educational Department, Albany, N. Y., will fol- 
low with an address on “The Survival of Profes- 
sional Spirit Despite Economic Pressure and So- 
cial Unrest,” and Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C., 
will discuss “Adequate Salaries for Teachers.” 

In the afternoon, the subject will be “The Part 
the Teacher Should Play in the Administration 
of the School System.” Four-minute speeches 
will be made by Supt. M. G. Clark, Sioux City, 
Ia.; Cornelia Adair, Jessie Skinner, Portland, 
Ore.; Stella Herron, New Orleans, La.; J. R. 
Kirk, Agnes Winn, Supt. O. C. Pratt, Spokane, 
Wash. 

“The Relation of Teacher Shortage to Educa- 
tional Standards” will be discussed by Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education, Boston, Mass. 

“What Should Be Done to Keep High Class 
Superintendents in the Schools” will be taken up 
by Dr. E. O. Holland, State College, Pullman, 
Wash.; Dr. E. O. Sisson, University of Montana, 
Missoula; Dr. Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Charles E. Chadsey, University of Lllinois, 
Champaign. 

The evening session will be devoted to the sub- 
ject, “Financing the Public Schools.” Mr. W. 
C. Bagley, Columbia University, New York, will 
discuss the subject from the rural standpoint; 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip from the business stand- 
point, and Gov. F. O. Lowden of Illinois, from 
the standpoint of the state. 


A “KNOW YOUR OWN SCHOOLS” 
MOVEMENT. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce has inaugu- 
rated a campaign for the betterment of the 
schools. A committee is to visit the schools in 
teams of two men to visit the grade schools and 
in teams of four men to visit the high schools. 

It is the purpose of the movement that the 
business men of the city should take a more 
active interest in the schools and enable a group 
of community-minded citizens to make a first- 
hand study of the situation. 

The “friendly visitors” are to consult with the 
school people in each building and thus secure 
a higher appreciation of school needs. One of 
the members stated: “The interest in the school 
system too often has degenerated into an atti- 
tude of vague benevolence—a feeling with many 
that a fine school system is a laudable byproduct 
of any big city just as are parks and public 
playgrounds. In recent years the work of women 
has done much to break down the barriers be- 
tween the school and its patrons, but we must 
draw in the men folk. 

“It is necessary, if communities are to meet 
the present educational crisis intelligently, that 
leading citizens must give time and study to all 
phases involved. With this in view we are ask- 
ing the business men of the community to go 
out into our schools and study their problems 
first hand, then go out to arouse and direct pub- 
lic opinion toward their satisfactory solution.” 


PROVIDING HOMES FOR TEACHERS. 


Free homes for rural school teachers probably 
will be provided by Minnesota school districts 
as regularly in the future as salaries are at pres- 
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ent, in the opinion of officials of the state de- 
partment of education. 

James McConnell, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, has approved the idea, advocated at the 
state conference of school board members, of 
each district giving its teacher a home and 
garden land. 

In a modified form this plan already is being 
developed in a few Minnesota counties. In St. 
Louis county about twenty districts provide 
homes for their teachers. In the case of small 
schools employing only one teacher, a residence 
section is often added to the school building 
itself, according to C. C. Swain, state inspector 
of rural schools. , 

In Southern Minnesota 
worked out along different lines. School dis- 
tricts have consolidated in many instances in 
that part of the state to build one large modern 
school instead of several small ones. 

In a dozen or more such cases a community 
home for all the teachers has been provided. At 
Huntley, Faribault County, a $15,000 teachers’ 
home is now being constructed. 

“These experiments have proved very success- 
ful,” said Mr. Swain. “They have resulted in 
better satisfied teachers and better work. The 
movement is growing steadily.” 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

After a controversy lasting over two years, 
Philadelphia will have a school survey. The 
school board, being unable to finance the survey, 
a fund of $30,000 was raised by private sub- 
scription. Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Super- 
intendent, will have charge of the work. 

A large proportion of the citizenship of 
Wichita, Kans., has petitioned the school board 
to prohibit the teaching of folk dancing in the 
schools. 

Owing to the crowded condition of the schools, 
the Pittsburgh school board is considering the ex- 
clusion of non-resident pupils. Portable school- 
houses will be retained. 

The School Committee of Lawrence, Mass., has 
under consideration a charge that the school- 
books are pro-British. Superintendent Bernard 
M. Sheridan has been instructed to investigate 
and report. 

The school board of Ardmore, Okla., has made 
an arrangement with the Ardmore Chamber of 
Commerce whereby that institution maintains a 
junior chamber for the benefit of boy students. 
The school board pays the dues. State Superin- 
tendent R. H. Wilson commends this action and 
recommends and advises other boards in that 
state to follow the example. 

Controller Charles L. Craig of New York City 
has presented to the legislature a brief in sup- 
port of the Burlingame bills to establish a paid 
board of education of three members and amend- 
ing the state educational law in other respects. 
The provisions of the bill are: 

1. It wipes out the present board and provides 
that its successor shall be a board of three mem- 
bers to be appointed, one each, by the Mayor, 
Controller and President of the Board of Alder- 
men, to serve for a term that shall end on May 
first, following the inauguration of each new 
city administration, and the salaries to be fixed 
by the Board of Aldermen upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Estimate. 

2. It provides that the city superintendent 
shall perform his duties “under the direction and 
control of the board of education.” 

3. It provides that textbooks shall be desig- 
nated by the board of education in the same 
manner as in other parts of the state; and that 
the appointments to vacancies may be made by 
the board from those qualified under the Civil 
Service, without being dependent upon and lim- 
ited to the recommendations of the Board of 
Superintendents. 

St. Louis, Mo. Teachers belonging to a union 
labor organization will not be employed by the 
board of education, according to an announce- 
ment issued by the president. Teachers em- 
ployed under contract for the year will be re- 
tained but at the close of the present year, all 
union teachers will be ignored in making ap- 
pointments. 

The action of the board is based on the opin- 
ion that the alliance of a teacher with a labor 
organization or a trade union, is contrary to 
good public policy and is inimical to the best 
interests of the schools. 

Milwaukee, Wis. It has been recommended 
that the board adopt rules and regulations to 
govern the financial practices of high schools 
which operate cafeterias, bookstores and conduct 
athletic activities. It is the purpose of the 
board to place these activities on a uniform bus!- 
ness basis. 


the idea is being 
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THE TEACHER’S CASE IN NUTSHELL 
FORM. 

The Providence, R. I., Federation of Women 
Teachers has presented the school board of that 
city with an exhaustive report on the salary 
question. It closes with the following points: 

1. A teacher’s work is done most effectively 
when she is in good health and relieved of the 
worry over how to make ends meet, 

2. A teacher is of greater value to the com. 
munity when she is able to devote a part of her 
spare time to advancing herself professionally. 

3. A teacher should not be forced to seek ex- 
tra employment during the summer months or 
evenings, but should be able to direct her reserve 
energy and leisure to educational advancement. 

4. The raising of the compensation of a 
teacher to living and saving wage, must result 
in a higher standard for the teacher and wil] 
attract a large number of highly qualified women 
to the profession. 

5. Teachers should be paid not only a living 
wage, but a thrift wage. 

6. Public schools are a large and very vital 
factor in the settlement of the present social 
unrest. 

7. Only thru proper education can the fallacies 
of destructive extremists be successfully com. 
bated; only a contented and satisfied corps of 
teachers can produce effective results. 

8. Teachers’ salaries have always been rela- 
tively low. Schools represent an institution of 
more immediate interest to a greater number 
of people than any other save the home. Chil- 
dren of our community are turned over to the 
teachers at an impressionable age, and it de- 
pends upon the teacher as to what the citizen- 
ship of these children will be. 

9. Increase in teachers’ wages is not in pro- 
portion to the increase in the cost of living. 

10. We are facing today an emergency educa- 
tional and social condition which is going to test 
the power of civilization to endure. 

11. Providence is entitled to have the most 
efficient teachers and should be willing to com- 
pensate them as the character of their service 
deserves. 

12. Teachers are resigning in large numbers 
to enter more remunerative positions, and their 
places are being filled by those not adequately 
qualified to do efficient work. 

13. The schools in many cities thruout the 
country have been forced to close because of a 
shortage of teachers. The attendance at the 
Normal schools thruout the country has ma- 
terially decreased during and since the war. 
Those who might make efficient teachers are 
going into other lines of work which afford more 
compensation and better prospects. 

14. Our boys and girls come in contact with 
our teachers at the impressionable age and the 
responsibility for the proper development of 
character rests with the teacher. 

15. The next 20 years will determine the char- 
acter of our future citizenship. How essential 
that the boys and girls who are to take such an 
important part in this development be properly 
trained to perform the task. 

16. The present dollar has a purchasing power 
of 50 cents compared with that of 1913, and is 
worth about one-third of that of 1896. 

17. The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has stated that a minimum of $1,800 should 
be established as a wage for teachers. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Boston University is the first to take a definite 
stand against the exodus of teachers from the 
profession. At the annual meeting of the teach- 
ing alumni of the College of Liberal Arts of the 
University, at Boston, on April 11th, a resolution 
was passed declaring the faith of the teachers in 
the profession. 

The resolution pointed out the need for ap- 
praising anew the opportunities in teaching, 
showed the possibilities in the way of develop- 
ment of the individual teacher and in construc- 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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STATUS OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


A Survey Covering 42 States in the Union. 

The old adage “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child” is not obsolete. A western editor tried to 
find out whether it was obsolete or not. The re- 
sult of his inquiry has been that corporal pun- 
ishment has been reduced to a minimum and is 
applied as a last resort only. The state of New 
Jersey only prohibits the infliction of corporal 
punishment. 

In some states, the law expressly permits 
whipping, while in other states the law is silent 
on the subject. 


Position of Various States. 

A poll of the 42 states with regard to corporal 
punishment reveals the following: 

Prohibits Whipping—New Jersey. 

Silent—Maine, Connecticut, Illinois, Delaware, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Michigan, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Mexico, Utah, Oregon and Wyoming. 

Permits Whipping (by specific provision or 
court decision )—Georgia, Virginia, Maryland, In- 
diana, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Ohio, California, 
Colorado, Texas, South Carolina, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Vermont, Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota, North 
Dakota. 

In some states where the state laws permit 
corporal punishment, municipal authorities have 
enacted laws forbidding it in the city schools. 

Expressions of Educators. 

Will C. Wood, California—“I do not believe 
that corporal punishment should be administered 
generally in the schools. I am of the opinion 
that there are times when corporal punishment 


is not only justified, but sometimes necessary for 
the pupil’s own good and for the good of society, 
provided it is inflicted with moderation.” 

Charles D. Hines, Connecticut—“The belief of 
teachers in the state is that corporal punishment 
ought not to be abolished by the law. Their con- 
victions go still further and the universal feeling 
is that it ought not to be used except in emergen- 
cies which require prompt action.” 

A. L. Heminger, Deputy, lowa—‘“It has become 
the general belief of educators of this part of the 
country, as well as our own belief, that corporal 
punishment should be used only as a last resort.” 

Fred A. Seaman, Chief Clerk, Kansas—‘As a 
general proposition I am firmly convinced that 
the teachers of Kansas advocate whipping as 
the last resort. But experience seems to teach 
that it would be unwise to prohibit it by legisla- 
tive enactment because it is best to have the 
pupil know that there is a limit beyond which he 
cannot go without suffering by so doing.” 

M. B. Stephens, Maryland—“Under no circum- 
stances is an assistant teacher permitted to in- 
flict corporal punishment on a pupil. Cases 
seeming to require corporal punishment shall 
be referred to the principal, who may administer 
corporal punishment as a last resort.” 

P. C. Tonning, Deputy Commissioner, Minne- 
sota—‘Some school boards have passed resolu- 
tions forbidding corporal punishment in the 
schools. Others have restricted the use of cor- 
poral punishment to principals or superintend- 
ents. It is my impression, however, that, speak- 
ing in general, teachers are permitted by school 
boards to use corporal punishment in a reason- 
able and moderate manner when this is neces- 
sary to maintain discipline or the authority of 
the school, as contemplated by the law above 
quoted, and that the attitude of the school people 
thruout the state is, on the whole, favorable to- 
ward the proper use of corporal punishment.” 

J. W. Swearingen, South Carolina—‘Whipping 
is reduced to the lowest possible minimum in our 
schools. Superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers have authority to whip in their discretion. 
They are held accountable by public opinion for 
misjudgment or mistakes. They are responsible 
before the courts for any abuse of their preroga- 
tives. Personally, I wish that the rod could be 
banished from every classroom, but this will be 
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impossible so long as the sole appeal to a few bad 
boys can be made only thru their skin.” 

M. P. Shawkey, West Virginia—‘“I do not be- 
lieve much in corporal punishment. However, 
I do not believe in statutory provisions or any 
other regulations prohibiting the use of the 
‘hickory and the paddle.’ We do not have much 
of this form of punishment in the public schools 
of our state and there is less of it each year. 
However, we have a number of cases where such 
action is taken and which seems to be the best 
and most effective means of getting good re- 
sults.” 

C. P. Cary, Wisconsin—“The general trend in 
the state is to reduce corporal punishment to a 
minimum, but, in general, it has seemed that for- 
bidding the use of corporal punishment was not 
altogether desirable.” 

Katherine A. Morton, Wyoming—‘We have no 
law which prohibits corporal punishment of 
school children. Public sentiment, however, is 
against that form of enforcing discipline. The 
general belief among educators in this state is 
that a successful teacher does not need to re- 
sort to such practices. I hold the same view.” 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A survey of the public schools of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is to be made and Dr. Thomas E. Finegan 
has been appointed as director of the work. It 
is planned to begin the survey not later than 
May 15th and to complete it not later than No- 
vember 1, with final report about December 25. 

Bridgewater, Mass. The school board has taken 
action combining the duties of superintendent 
and high school principal. 

Under the new plan, the principal is kept in 
closer touch with the school work and has ample 
time to attend to outside duties of supervising 
the work of the other grades. 

The school board of Rochester, N. Y., has 
adopted a policy and plan of action for the main- 
tenance of part-time schools. The plan includes 
provision for the conduct of schools and classes 
in factories and department stores where minors 
are employed. 

A complete survey of the schools of Green 
Bay, Wis., will be conducted by Dr. W. W. 
Theisen of the State Department of Education. 
The survey which began May first, will include 

Continued on Page 62) 
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How to Erect a Complete School Building 


in a Few Days and at Low Cost 


Despite the alarming scarcity of building 
materials and the high cost of labor, youcan 
overcome the school building shortage in 
your community quickly and economically 
—with ‘‘Circle-A”’ Interchangeable Build- 
ing Units. 


‘*Circle-A”’ Schools, manufactured complete 
in the large modern factories of The 
Alexander _LumberCompany, can be erected 
in a few days by any small group of 
laborers. 


‘**Circle-A”’ Units reach the site ready for 
instant assembling. Therearenosmall pieces 
to cause confusion or delay. And no 
elaborate erection diagrams are needed. 


There is no painting to be done, no hard- 
ware to be attached. The only tools required 
are a few wrenches and screw-drivers. Erec- 
tion is simply a matter of bolting the units. 


Each unit is exactly three feet wide and is 


easily handled by two men. And all of the 
units—door, window, floor, wall, blackboard, 
ceiling and roof sections—are interchange- 
able, with a salvage value of 98%. 


Additions to your ‘‘Circle-A’’ School can 
be easily and economically made whenever 
desired or the entire structure can be dis- 
mantled practically without damage, even 
after many years of service, and re-erected 
for other purposes. 


You will also be interested in noting that 
‘**Circle-A”’ Schools, fully as durable and at- 
tractive in appearance as schools of standard 
construction, insure superior insulation and 
maximum light. 


If you want the full story of ‘‘Circle-A” 
Schools, without placing yourself under any 
obligation, write or wire the nearest of 
The Alexander Lumber Company’s offices 
listed below. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, Monroe Bldg. NEW YORK, Postal Telegraph Bldg. FORT WORTH, Texas 


©“CIRCLE-A”SG 


All construction fully covered by U.S. Patents 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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The “Empire” Movable 4 A 



















“The Desk of Exclusive Features” 


Great Strength 


Unequalled Appearance Exclusive Adjustments 


We Cannot Make All the Movable Furniture 
in the Country, So We Make the Best of It 





Write to our nearest representative or to us direct for catalog and prices. 


THE E. L. GROVER CO., E. L. CHRISTIE, 

137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Brandon, Man., Canada 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., A. H. ANDREWS CO., 

Kansas City, Mo. 45 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., A. H. ANDREWS CO., 
Huntington, W. Va. 512% First St., Seattle, Wash. 


HEYWOOD BROS. & WAKEFIELD CO., THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., 


174 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 215 Victoria St., Toronto, Canada. 
W. J. McILWAIN, JOHN H. PENCE, 
Little Rock, Ark. Roanoke, Va. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
1401 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 307 Blackstone Bldg., 1426 W. Third St., Cleveland, O. 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. Houston, Texas 


MISSISSIPPI SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Jackson, Miss. 






ATENTED Aus. 22 
PATENTED july 3 f 


THE STUDY PERIOD. The illustration below shows the use of the “Empire” 
Chair Desk during the study period. Note the comfort of the pupils at work. 











Empire Seating Company, 
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1 Adjustable Chair Desk 


















Permits a Flexibility of Arrangement 
Almost Unlimited 


Adjustments are strong but very simple in construction, 
easy to operate, nothing to get out of order—-no wrench 
needed. 





Adaptability to a great variety of class uses makes its installation 
essential to efficient and progressive teaching. 


Thousands of these desks are in use thruout the country. If you will 
write us we shall be pleased to give you the names of the schools in 
your vicinity where the ‘“‘Empire’’ Chair Desks are in use. 


The ‘‘Empire’’ Chair Desk is made 
in six sizes to fit various grades and 
has five adjustments so that each 
pupil may be individually fitted. 


SOCIALIZED RECITATION. The adaptability of the “Empire” Chair Desk is shown 
in the illustration below. A harmonious family group is obtained by this arrangement 
for socialized recitation. 


Aug. 22, 
July 3, 1 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
all phases of school administration. Suggestions 
for curtailing expense in the operation of the 
schools will be made, as well as recommenda- 
tions for improvements to buildings, changes in 
methods and improvement of the teaching staff. 

Rex. M. Potter, superintendent at Warren, Ind., 
will seek the democratic nomination for state 
superintendent of public instruction of Indiana. 

Amarillo, Tex. The all-year school plan has 
been adopted for the public schools, effective 
with the close of the present term on May 3lst 
The school year will be made up of 48 weeks, 
with three terms of school and three weeks of 
vacation during the summer months. Pupils 
may attend school only two of the three terms 
each year, and so far_as possible, will be given 
the two terms of their choice. 

Children are foredoomed to failure because of 
the present-day educational measurements under 
which they are asked to do things they cannot 
possibly do, according to Mr. S. A. Courtis, di- 
rector of educational research, Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Courtis declares that the methods of study are 
such as to discourage a child long before he has 
acquired sufficient knowledge to become inter- 
ested. He contends that studies should be made 
interesting for the child in order that he may 
develop in the work. 

A recent conference of junior high school ad- 
ministrators of Massachusetts was held in April, 
at Bridgewater, with an attendance of three hun- 
dred superintendents, teachers and principals 
The members in attendance, affirmed their belief 
that the intermediate school is successfully bridg- 
ing the gap between the elementary and the 
high schools, reducing the waste in these years, 
and discovering and developing individual abili- 
ties. It was pointed out that the public must 
recognize that the real value of the school can 
be maintained and developed only as adequate 
provision of equipment and teaching corps is 
made. 

The conference adopted resolutions looking to- 
ward better coordination of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, the equalization of educational 
opportunities, the discovery and development of 
abilities, the development of initiative and self- 
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Shapes Mind and Body 


Clean, healthful play on ample, spacious playgrounds fitted 
playground equipment—these are the things 
that mold today’s children into better men and women. 


with modern 


For over 37 years the Medart Company has held its leader- 
ship in fostering the playground movement and perfecting 
playground equipment rightly fitted to train growing chil- 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. | 
Potomac & De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, U.S. A. _ | 








Leaders in the Field 


Write for catalog “L”, 
on your letterhead, z 
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reliance, and a willingness to accept responsi- 
bility. 

It is the opinion of the conference that the 
purposes of the school may best be attained thru 
the six-three-three plan, departmental teaching, 
differentiation of studies, promotions by subjects, 
supervised study, reorganization of subject con- 
tent and method, and socialization of instruc- 
tion and student activities. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. A decentralized plan, pro- 
viding for three large high schools in certain of 
the residential districts of the city is proposed 
in connection with the erection of a new high 
school. It is pointed out that the decentralized 
plan is based on the needs of the future and on 
the artistic and civie interests of the city. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Preliminary plans for the or- 
ganization of teachers and board employees into a 
large cooperative purchasing association was pro- 
posed recently at a conference of more than a 
score of school employees’ societies. The new 
organization intends to secure for its members 
the essentials of life at prices reduced fifteen to 
25 per cent from present rates.. Membership in 
the society will be limited to regular members 
and it is expected to enroll at least half of the 
staff of 7,000. 

The purpose of the society is three-fold, first, 
to cooperate with existing merchandize firms 
which allow a reduction in prices to members; 
second, to establish thru the association a dis- 
tributing concern from which articles may be ob- 
tained, and third, to create a producing concern 
which’ will furnish essential articles at a still 
greater reduction. 

A committee has been appointed to prepare a 
constitution and bylaws, and a report was re- 
quested for May 7th, at which time the organ- 
ization was formally organized. 

After the formation of the organization, stock 
will be printed and sold to the employees who 
care to subscribe. The financial saving to the 
members in purchases will be two-fold after the 
society is once in operation. Not only will each 
member secure a discount, but each will be paid 
dividends on the capital stock. 

The principal of the Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind., recently addressed a letter 


ey 


bs sara" a | 


to the parents of the high school seniors urging 
economy in graduating apparel during the social 
functions connected with the close of the schools. 
It was recommended that the girl students con- 
fine their purchases to the demands of the com- 
mencement exercises proper. The gowns should 
be as simple as possible and undue expense 
should be avoided. 

Dr. W. A. Ganfield, president of Center College, 
Kentucky, has been made a member of the edu- 
cational survey board which is to conduct a 
survey of the public educational institutions of 
the state, as well as the rural and city schools. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr. Howard Hollenbach, director of manual 
training work at Saginaw, Mich., for the last 
seven years, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the east side schools. He will have 
charge of all manual training and vocational 
training work and will receive a salary of $3,500. 

Mr. L. L. Tyler, for several years superinten- 
dent of schools at Traverse City, Mich., has 
signed a two-year contract with the Muskegon 
Heights schools as superintendent, to take effect 
some time next summer. He succeeds Superin- 
tendent Harry La Barge who resigned to resume 
his college studies. 

Mr. W. R. Booker, principal of the high school 
at Greenville, Mich., has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Greenville public schools. 

Mr. Elmer T. McCullum has been appointed 
superintendent of local schools at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., to serve out the unexpired term of Mr. 
Emmett Taylor. 

Miss Mary Louise Troxel, teacher of English 
in the junior high school, Peru, Ind., was recently 
married to Mr. D. H. Brown, superintendent of 
public schools at Peru. 

Mr. F. W. Terrell, superintendent of the Gra- 
ham Public Schools, has resigned to accept a 
position as salesman for a book company. Rev. 
F. C. Lester, formerly a fifth grade teacher, has 
been appointed in Mr. Terrell’s position for the 
remainder of the year. 

Mr. Paul Van Riper has been appointed super- 
intendent of schools at Lebanon, Ind. Mr. Van 


Continued on Page 64 
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Ramapo, New York 


Music on the Playground 


Happy summer days on the playground! The air filled with the songs 
and laughter of children! The glow of health on the little faces as the 
children march and play in the drills and games! And in all and through 
all the inspiring music of the Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records, 





bringing joy, life, and enthusiasm to the work! 


Drills and Marches 


Folk- Dances 








The Assembly March (Hager) Prince’s Band wrod Bluff King Hal (English) Prince’s Band | Pet on 
Fire Drill Gallop Prince’s Band $1.25 Shoemaker’s Dance (Danish) Prince’s Band $1.00 
: bi ga A-7517 
High School Cadets March (Sous: Prince’s Band ! ' 
: : .. K = Liane _ 12-inch Seven Pretty Girls (Swedish Dance)  Prince’s Band A-3047 
March Lorraine (Ganne) Prince’s Band $1.25 : ge 10-inch 
’ Today’s the First of May (Swedish)  Prince’s Band $1.00 
Liberty Songs March, Part I Prince’s Band rend 
Liberty Songs March, Part II Prince's Band $1.25 Arkansas Traveller (American) Prince’s Band | preset 
Flashing Glory March (Martin) Prince’s Band Rha Miss McLeod’s Reel (American) Prince’s Band | $1.00 
The Life Guard March ( Martin) Prince’s Band $1.25 
. Chicken Reel (American Country Dance) A-3077 
Spirit of Victory March (Cogswell) Prince’s Band | A-7535 Prince’s Band } 10-inch 
Connecticut March (Nassann) Prince’s Band ayy Old Zip Coon (American Dance) Prince’s Band | $1.00 
Drill Music, Set No. 1 (Clarke) Prince’s Band ate Hansel and Gretel (Singing Game) Prince’s Band | rere | 
Drill Music, Set No. 2 (Clarke) Prince’s Band | “199 Sandal Polka-Swiss May Dance Prince’s Band | $1.00 





These records are but a few of the many to 
be found in our new Educational Catalog, 
“The Grafonola in the Class Room,’’ a copy 
of which will be sent free upon request. The 
catalog offers a wealth of material from Kin- 
dergarten to High School, carefully selected 
and graded. 

Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a 
Grafonola and Pushmobile with a number of 
Educational Records in your School on trial, 
without cost or obligation to you, so that you 
may prove, through your own satisfaction, |. Buen eee gece vty to 


Educational Department $ 
what creat service Columbia products may be Woolworth Building, New York City 
in your School. 


| Please send the following Literature: 

(Check subject desired) 
Send the coupon for Educational Litera- 

ture. 


Teachers who are unable to secure 
records locally may send orders direct 
to Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 


Gro 














| Folk Dance List © 
Educational Record Catalog 0 
| Literature and Musie (1 
Musical Measurement Manual [1 


Columbia School Grafonola Grafonola Catalog 0 


with Pushtnobile 


ieee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


: 
Se iron) cas pay ag Educational Department ! WMO inc acee vine ocuss pac be bueeteiaets ais 
Revsieom, wining, coos, ond tern- COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY Towe 0... ese .sese dental Hine 
inher Ou , a nee. Woolworth Bldg., New York Bate 






































(Continued from Page 62) 
Riper was for six years superintendent of the 
Franklin schools, also at La Porte. He was in 
charge of the bond department of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Franklin, Ind., before being ap- 
pointed to the superintendency at Lebanon. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Jones, formerly county superin- 
tendent of Snohomish County, Wash., is a candi- 
date for the office of state superintendent of 
public instruction to succeed Mrs. Josephine Pres- 
ton, who has held the office for the last two 
years. 

The Saugus, Mass., school committee has in 
creased the salary of Superintendent Jesse W. 
Lambert from $2,200 to $2,800. 


Mr. Frederick A. Wheeler, Superintendent of 
Schools of Longmeadow, East Longmeadow, Wil- 
braham and Hampden, Mass., has been given an 
increase in salary of $400, making the new yearly 
rate $2,900. An additional $400 was allowed for 
transportation. 

Superintendent T. Francis McSherry of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., has resigned his position to affiliate 
himself with local business ‘nterests. 

Professor F. B. Elliott, Superintendent of 
Mexia City. Texas, schools, has resigned, to take 
effect at the close of the term. 

Mr. G. L. Amos, superintendent of the Benton- 
ville, Ark., schools for the past two years, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Prairi« 
Grove Schools. Mrs. Amos has accepted a posi- 
tion as head of the primary department. 

Mr. Prentiss Brown, formerly principal of 
Baker, Ore., high school, has been elected super- 
intendent of all Baker schools. He is successor 
to Mr. A. C, Strange who has accepted the super- 
tendency at Astoria. 

Mr. Raymond A. Kent, superintendent of 
schools at Lawrence, Kans., and a professor at 
the University of Kansas, has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools at Duluth, 
Minn., to succeed Dr. K. J. Hoke, resigned. He 
will receive a salary of $6,000 a year. 

Mr. C. V. Frazier has signed a contract with 
the Williamsburg, Ia., school board as superin- 
tendent for three years, at a salary. of $2,800 per 


Mr. W. J. Clark has resigned as superintendent 
of the Fayette, Ohio, schools to accept a position 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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If One Book Needs It Every Book Deserves 


A Holden Book Cover 


If it is economy to buy a Holden Book Cover 
for a single book in your school it is economy 
to buy one for every book you possess. 


The cost of every book you use has increased from 20 to 
30 per cent over normal prices and every advance only 
serves to emphasize the necessity of giving your books 
Holden protection that will add from two to three years 
to their life. 


Insist Upon Holden Covers for Every Book. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


with a large publishing house. Mr. T. P. Charles 
of Metz, Ind., has been appointed superintendent 
of schools to succeed Mr. W. J. Clark. 


Mr. William R. Peck has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Holyoke, Mass., schools to succeed 
Mr. T. Francis MeSherry. Mr. Peck is only 25 
years old and probably the youngest school super- 
intendent in the country. 

Mr. David B. Locke has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Rutland, Vt., at a salary of 
$2,800. 

Mr. Merritt D. Chittenden has been re-ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Burlington, 
Vt. 

Mr. J. A. Wiggers has resigned as superinten- 
dent of the Elkhart, Ind., schools to take entire 
charge of educational cooperative work in all the 
factories of the H. W. Gossard Corporation. 

Mr. Vernon Riegel of Marion, Ohio, assistant 
in the department of public instruction, has been 
elected State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to succeed Mr. F. B. Pearson, at a salary of 
$4,000. 

Mr. J. M. Barham has tendered his resignation 
as superintendent of education of Avoyelles, La., 
parish. 

Mr. Cliff E. Laborde has been elected superin- 
tendent of Avoyelles, La., parish to succeed Mr. 
J. M. Barham. 

Mr. Leigh H. Ladd will remain in his position 
as superintendent of the Pomeroy, Ia., schools at 
a salary of $2,750. He has declined the position 
at Storm Lake. 

Mr. J. A. Doremus was reelected superinten- 
dent of the Aurora, Neb., schools, after a term of 
two years, at a salary of $3,000 per year. 

Prof. J. R. McAnelly has been reelected super- 
intendent of the Spencer, Ia., schools for another 
year at a salary increase of $500, or $2,900 per 
year. 

Major Alfred L. Moudy has been elected super- 
intendent of the Waterloo, Ind., public schools 
for the coming year. He held the same position 
three years ago prior to being called for war 
work. 

Mr. John J. Skinner, Superintendent of Schools 
at Owatonna, Minn., has been reelected for a 
term of three years. Mr. Skinner was tem- 
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porarily elected in January to succeed Mr. Thorn- 
burgh and has worked so successfully that the 
board has tendered him a full term. 


Superintendent C. W. Brown, for the past nine 
years Superintendent of Schools at Lake City, 
Minn., has been chosen Superintendent of Schools 
at Albert Lea, Minn. The Albert Lea situation 
has been a matter of much interest to schoolmen 
of the northwest and the proposition precipitated 
a keen contest as it is considered the best open- 
ing in Minnesota after the Twin Cities and 
Duluth. 

Supt. H. D. Douglas of Mackinaw City., Mich., 
has been reelected for the ensuing year, with a 
substantial increase in salary. 

Mr. James W. Wilkinson, formerly superin 
tendent of schools at Goshen, Ind., has been em- 
ployed as superintendent at Logansport, Ind., for 
a term of three years. Mr. Wilkinson succeeds 
Mr. Albert H. Douglass who had been superin- 
tendent at Logansport for twenty-nine years. 

Supt. C. A. Green has been reelected superin- 
tendent at Webb City, Mo. This will be his ninth 
year as superintendent. 

Mr. Perry D. Pointer has resigned as superin. 
tendent of the Veedersburg, Ind., schools. He 
has accepted a position as head of the personnel 
force of the S. F. Bowser Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Supt. Otto T. Hamilton has been reelected at 
Fairmount, Ind., for another year. 

Mr. B. W. Celly, formerly principal of the 
Elkhart, Ind., high school, was chosen as super- 
intendent of schools at Elkhart to succeed Mr. J. 
A. Wiggers. 

Mr. J. A. Wiggers resigned to establish an edu- 
cational department for the Gossard Corset Com- 
pany. 

Mr. John W. Carr has been appointed as direc 
tor of physical education for the state of Ken- 
tucky. Mr. George Colvin, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and Mr. John W. Carr are 
now at work on plans whereby they hope to have 
physical education introduced into some of the 
Kentucky schools this year. 

Mr. A. P. Peterson was elected superintendent 
of schools at Miles City, Mont., to replace Mr. J. 
A. Woodward who resigned. 

(Concludedon§ P ageJ68 
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Typeless printing! Bricks are 

no longer made with straw—a better 
way has been found. By the elimi- 
nation of type and cuts, the Mimeo- 


eraph produces good printing quicker 
than it is produced by any other means—with 
less trouble—at smallest cost. And because it 
holds this tremendous advantage it 1s used in edu- 

cational, commercial and governmental institutions 

throughout civilization as an efficient means of 
beating down costs and saving time. No special 
training needed for its operation. Duplicates letters, 
bulletins, forms, drawings, etc.—five thousand an hour! 
Costs little to install. Why not see what typeless 
printing will do for you—today? Get catalog “A” 
from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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react FOLDED 2: 


HEN school lavatories are equipped 

with Northern Folded Towels the 
problem of sanitary towel service has been 
solved — to a degree seldom, if ever, ap- 
proached. 


Northern Folded Towels offer the very max- 
imum of sanitation... They are made in a 
factory that is a model of cleanliness. 


Delivered into the hands of the user one at a 
time from an attractive closed cabinet, there 
is no possibility of the spread of disease 
germs — yet each student is supplied with a 
neat, dainty towel that is used like a cloth 
towel and is ideally absorbent. 
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The Ultimate in Towel 
Service for Schools 


Northern Folded Towels are made from only 


the best grade of pulp. They are strong and 
long-fibred— cloth-like in their consistency. 


W holesome in their sweet cleanliness, 
Northern Folded Towels are in entire keeping 
with the most modern lavatory equipment. 


If you wish to properly safeguard the health 
of the school children under your care, and 
at the same time supply a towel'’service that 
is surprisingly economical, you will surely 
equip your lavatories with these perfect paper 
towels which are decidedly more economical 
than cloth towel service. 


A post card request will bring you the name 
of a nearby paper merchant who can supply 
you. 


Sold only through legitimate trade channels 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 


GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 


Also makers of Northern Tissue for lavatories 
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The New Continental Scale 


—the latest development in scale design built especially for school use 


) MEET the most 


year and many new ideas as well: 


recent demands for school usage, we now present this new school 

model, which does away with all of the customary old style honored designs and 
brings the Continental into the lead with the most efficient and satisfactory school scale. 
The new Continental Scale embodies all the well known features originated during the past 
The lever check improvement which enables the scale to 
be moved about freely without falling apart, the measuring rod properly graduated to 
conform with the new weight tables giving the height in inches instead of feet and inches, 
the patented self-locking device which prevents the inner rod from being completely re- 
moved from the outer sleeve, the inlaid cork platform which insulates the stocking feet of 


the pupil from the cold metal platform; all are Continental features. 


This new scale is constructed so that it can be entirely operated from either the front or 
It is just the right height so that the teacher can 
remain seated at her desk if she desires, and weigh and measure the pupil with the left 


back, both beam and measuring rod. 








hand, recording the results on the chart with the right hand. 
that it operates from left to right from the rear. 


The beam is reversed so 
Designed to eliminate all chances of error 


in adding the weights of the upper and lower beams. Adapted to weigh large numbers of 
pupils in a short time with the least work. Can easily be rolled from room to room on 


strong, durable castors. 


DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS 


Height 50 inches overall. Net weight 55 lbs. Ship- 
ping weight 100 lbs. Platform 10%” x 14”, either 
plain or with inlaid cork. Floor space 11” x 22”. 
With or without castors. Beam — Nickel-plated 
solid brass; upper bar graduated 10 lbs. by % Ib., 
lower bar 290 Ibs. by 10 lbs. notched graduations. 
Marked on both front and back. Measuring Rod— 
Nickel-plated solid brass telescope measuring rod 
with self-locking device mounted on the rear with 
cross piece extending over the beam and down to 
a height of 39 inches or reaching up to 78 inches, 


taking in all ranges of children from kindergarten 
to high school; graduated both front and back by 
% inch. Cross piece slides out of the way when 
not in use. Finished in white or grey best oven 
baked enamel. All of the special features on this 
scale are covered in pending patents. Avoid imi- 
tation and possible difficulties by specifying Con- 
tinental. 

To be prepared order now for immediate or Fall 
delivery, as the demand for these superscales is 
heavy and transportation uncertain. Do not delay. 








CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
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Mr. C. W. Hyde of Robbinsdale, Minn., author 
and well known in educational circles, died at the 
home of his daughter in Bridger, Mont. In addi- 
tion to holding various teaching positions in Min- 
nesota he was at one time assistant state super- 
intendent. He was the author of several books 
including “The Green Valley School” and “His- 
tory of the World.” 

Mr. M. C. Helm has resigned as principal of 
the Jamestown, N. Y., high school, and accepted 
the chair of educational administration and 
supervision with the College of Education of Los 
Angeles. Before coming to Jamestown, Mr. Helm 
was superintendent at Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Supt. E. N. Prentice was reelected at Lone 
Tree, Ia., at a salary of $2,200, an increase of 
$500 over this year. 

Mr. George Souyer, superintendent of schools 
at Osage, Ia., has been voted a salary of $3,600 
for the coming year. He declined an offer of 
$4,000 by Albert Lea, Minn. 

Mr. Warren E. Snover of Strawberry Point, 
Ia., has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Plymouth, Ia. 

Mr. Harry S. Brown, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Ventura, Ia., has been elected to a 
similar position in the Grand View consolidated 
school of Louisa County. 

Supt. J. J. Bohlander of Montevideo, Minn., has 
been reelected for his twelfth consecutive year, at 
an annual salary of $3,300. 

Miss Anna BE. Logan, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Cincinnati, has been named chair- 
man of a committee on textbooks for the Na- 
tional Council of Primary Education. The com- 
mittee plans to review as they appear, new books 
intended for use in the elementary grades, and 
to render a report upon its findings. 

Vernon M. Riegel of Marion has been named 
state superintendent of public instruction of Ohio 
to succeed F. B. Pearson, Republican, whose term 
expired February 15th. The salary is $4,000, and 
the term four years. Mr. Riegel came into promi- 
nence as a tireless worker for rural education. 

Mr. J. W. Casto has been reelected for the third 
term as superintendent of the East Moline, Ia., 
township high school at a salary increase of $500. 
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The resignation of Superintendent W. M. Young 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., has been requested by Dr. 
M. B. Hillegas, state school commissioner of edu- 
cation. No cause has been assigned. 

Mr. D. M. Kelly, formerly superintendent of 
the Corning, Ia., schools has been retained as 
superintendent of the Webster City, Ia., schools 
at a salary of $3,300. 

Prof. James R. Angell, dean of the faculties 
and head of the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Chicago, has been elected president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York City. 
Dr. Angell has been connected with the Univer- 
sity for more than 25 years and recently acted as 
vice-president of the institution during the ab- 
sence of President Harry Pratt Judson. He 
served three years as dean of the senior colleges 
and eight years as dean of the faculties of arts, 
literature and science. 

Mr. T. C. Morrill of Norway, Me., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bangor. 

Supt. J. F. Wiley of Mattoon, IIl., has been re- 
elected, with an increased salary of $3,600 per 
year. 

Prof. J. W. Brister, formerly state superintend- 
ent of schools in Tennessee, has been appointed 
associate high school inspector for the state. Mr. 
Brister has recently been connected with Pea- 
body College, in the capacity of field agent. 

Supt. T. A. Callihan of Galesburg, IIl., has 
been elected president of the Knox County Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Mr. C. A. Greene of Webb City, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sedalia. He 
succeeds John Gass resigned. 


G. L. Amos of Bentonville, Ark., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Prairie 
Grove. 


Ralph Tate of Colon, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Grandville. 

Supt. Brokaw has been reelected at Waukon, 
Ta. ; 

Supt. A. B. Crawford has been reelected at La- 
grange, Ky. 

Tyler Warren of Pleasantville, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Nevada, at 
a salary of $3,000. 

Mr. S. P. Slater of Mobridge, S. D., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at West Lib- 
erty, Ia. 

Mr. W. T. Harris has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools for the next year, at a salary of 
$4,350. 

Supt. Frank A. Jensen has been reelected at 
Benton Harbor, Mich., at a salary of $4,500. 

Mr. C. A. McMillan of Raymore, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Harrison- 
ville, to succeed L. M. List, resigned. 

Charles Puckett of Waco, Tex., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Gainesville. 

Mr. George N. Child, formerly state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Utah, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Salt Lake, 
to succeed Ernest A. Smith. 

Supt. G. H. Wells was reelected head of the 
Falmouth, Ky., schools for the eighth year. 

Mr. Samuel L. Eby, formerly state inspector of 
high schools, was appointed superintendent of 
the Niles, Ohio, schools. He succeeds Prof. W. 
C. Campbell, superintendent of the Niles schools 
for the past ten years, who has resigned to enter 
the commereial field. 

Mr. Delmer E. Batcheller has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Olean, N. Y., public schools, 
which position he held for nearly eighteen years. 

Mr. J. O. Engleman has been reappointed sup- 
erintendent of the Decatur, Ill., public schools at 
a salary of $5,000 annually. 

The salary of Supt. A. J. Stout of Topeka, 
Kans., has been increased from $4,000 to $4,800 
a year. 

Mr. E. E. Lewis, professor of education in the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Rockford, Ill. Mr. 
Lewis succeeds Carroll R. Reed. 


Mr. O. F. Revercomb of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Fay- 
ette. 

Mr. T. J. Taylor, formerly state superintendent 
of public instruction for North Dakota, has been 
appointed Deputy Superintendent, to succeed H. 
G. Arnsdorf. Mr. Taylor who has been acting as 
city superintendent of schools at Hankinson, will 
enter upon his duties at the close of the school 
term. 
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A New Tool 


for the “Brain Factory” 





A school is a “‘brain factory.’’ And a new, up-to-date 


tool which helps faithful teachers in their great work is worth to them a 
whole “kingdom.” The Ford Educational Weekly is that very thing—a powerful tool 
for the “brain factory,’’ and it is worth to the teacher—a whole “kingdom.” 














ary of If you want pupils to stop mental loafing Ford Educational Weekly films are distri- 
ted at —to wake up—to take on a genuine inter- buted by the Goldwyn Distributing Cor- 
» heel est in study—to grasp facts in a fraction poration. Their branches are located in 
rrison- of the time it now takes them to do it, 22 leading cities, one of which is so near 
lected and to retain those facts ten times more your School that express charges each way 
perin- easily — introduce the Ford Educational are the minimum. 
fers, Weekly—visual education — into the . 

curriculum at once. If your School has no projector, or a poor 
of the one, let us know, and we'll assist you 
tor of The Ford Motor Company produces the to obtain the best projector made—for 
oe Ford Educational Weekly films of the high- your purpose. 
ae est possible grade—one new one each week. 

They cover scientific subjects, history, ine Please read the coupon below very care- 
ante dustry, travel and art. The annual rental fully. Then sign, fill out and mail. We 
yes is incredibly low. Special films will be — shall gladly tell you just what you should 
ols at produced to supply any general need of know to lighten your burden and to 
sail the Schools. Suggestions from principals make your pupils—even the physically 
$4,800 and teachers along this line are invited. and mentally lazy ones—eager to learn. 
lected Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicazo 

a COUPON 

)., has Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. D. 
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ndent Yes. ONo. Has your School an adequate projector? 
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METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


HE STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS. 


Must Your Engineer 
“Fire up’ at5 A. M.? 


School rooms must be comfortably warm when pupils 
and teachers arrive. And if the cracks around all doors 
and windows are effectively sealed up with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips to keep the heat in and the cold 
out, you can have a well-heated building without costly 
and bothersome early morning firing and without con- 
tinual forcing of the furnace. 


The experiences of thousands of users have shown that 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips save an appreciable 
amount of fuel — 20% saving is usually the minimum. 


Chamberlin Weather Strips assure real comfort and 
healthful temperature in all rooms—they serve to keep 
out dirt and dust, soot and dampness; they even ex- 


_clude noises. They are an all year ‘round necessity. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips can be applied with beneficial 
results to all kinds of doors, windows, and transoms in school 
buildings. Our expert weather strip mechanics stationed at our 
branches in all parts of the country will give you prompt service on 
installations and adjustments. 


Don't wait for ice and snow and cold breezes to remind you of the 
need for weather strips—decide now to have all doors and windows 
equipped with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. Plan to have the 
work«completed during the summer vacation period. 


Send for Chamberlin Booklet 
Our Booklet, ‘‘26 Years of Metal Weather Strips ’’ is of Interest 
to Everyone Interested in Better School Construction. Write for it. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
- 302 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 


ps is illustration you 
2e how the installation of 
n eather Strips prevents the 
eat—and how Chamberlin Weather 

xclude cold draughts, dirt, dust, 
and even noises. 
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scales for many years- 
for this pioneer scale 


SCHOOL 


to every Superintendent, 








RECOMMENDED 
by Leading Educators 


HE name DeLuxe on your school scales is our pledge of manu- 
facturing exactness and exceptional performance of service. The 
DeLuxe is distinctive, not only for positive accuracy and trust- 
worthiness, but for high quality of construction 
strength—so vitally important in the modern school. 


and enduring 


America’s leading educators have used and recommended DeLuxe 
-actual performance has established a record 
which stands today unequalled. 


SCALES 


U. S. STANDARD SCALE 


Interesting literature will be sent without obligation, with full 
particulars of the exclusive DeLuxe features, including the 
improved DeLuxe Measuring Device— 
Principal, Trustee and Teacher. 


of special interest 


hicago eale (0, 
N. IS & GO: 


(Grand ho CHICAGO 











, cepaesty, 300 
peste d 
in ve Height, 
58 in.; Floor 
space, 13x24 in.; 
Platform, 10 4 
in. x 13% in 
Finished in sil- 
ver-Bray opr 
snow-white per- 
manent enamel 
with heavily 
nickeled trim 
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TEACHERS’ CONCEPTION OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSE UTILITIES. 

The average housewife has a better conception 
of a utilitarian orientation of a home than the 
architect who is called upon to draw the plans. 
The occupants of a schoolhouse, teachers and 
principals, must after all, be regarded as the first 
hand source of information as to the require- 
ments of a serviceable building from the purely 
administrative point of view. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to note the 
views expressed in a report made by the Teachers’ 
Council of Baltimore on the essentials of school- 
house appointment and equipment. We lift sev- 
eral paragraphs out of the report, as follows: 


Schoolhouse Lighting. 

The whole principle of school lighting is very 
simple. The ideal condition for anyone who, like 
the pupil, has before him a printed page is that 
it should be covered with a uniform light of 
sufficient quantity, that the source of this light 
should not strike the eye when it is lifted from 
the work, and that the reflecting surface of the 
paper should not act as a mirror to throw a glare 
into the eye, preventing clear vision of the 
printed or written matter on the sheet. 

If the eye is not to meet the light when lifted 
from the work, and if the light is not to be re- 
flected directly from the paper into the eye, it 
must not in any case come from the front. If 
the paper is to be flooded with the light, the 
light must not come from the rear or from the 
right since in that case the paper will be in the 
shadow of the body or of the arm. 

If the light is to be uniform without cross 
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shadows, the windows should be as close together 
as possible in order that the various windows 
should not throw cross lights upon the paper. 
The ideally lighted classroom, therefore, if it 
were possible to construct it, would have blank 
walls on the front, right and rear, and a single 
sheet of crystal-clear glass beginning at the left 
rear corner and reaching probably two-thirds of 
the way from that point along the left wall to- 
wards the front, but not reaching up into the 
front left corner. 

While this condition is impossible, it may in 
modern buildings be very closely approximated 
by the use of an I-beam over the window opening 
and the concentration of the windows on the 
left of the room into a continuous bank with 
minimum spaces or mullions between the win- 
dows. 

Heating and Ventilation. 

The heating and ventilation systems of the 
schools are so closely connected that they should 
probably be considered together. Looked at from 
the heating standpoint, certain things are essen- 
tial, the first, of course, being that there should 
be at all seasons a sufficient supply of heat to 
maintain a comfortable temperature. Coupled 
with this, we must meet the following conditions, 
no attempt being made to arrange them in order 
of importance: 

First: There should be no discharge of the 
products of combustion into the classrooms, since 
the effect of this is the immediate reduction of 
the oxygen percentage in the atmosphere and 
consequent reaction upon the mental and physical 
condition of the students. 

Second: Since the increase of temperature in- 
creases the capacity of air for the absorption of 
moisture, and since the suitability of the air for 
breathing depends upon the approximation to 
saturation, provision must be made for the addi- 
tion of water vapor to the air when needed. 

Third: Since the breathing of the human be- 
ing results in the withdrawal of oxygen from 
the air and its replacement by carbon products 
or products of combustion from the body, provi- 
sion must be made for the constant change of 
the air in the classroom by the removal of the 
air already in and the introduction of a fresh 
supply with the proper percentage of oxygen. 

Fourth: In order to keep the classroom in 


proper condition, as well as for the comfort and 
health of the occupants, the system must be one 
which is free from dust, smoke and dirt. 

Fifth: For the comfort of the classroom the 
system must be capable of simple control and, 
in view of the difficulty of persuading teachers 
to recognize the proper temperaturé and main- 
tain it, it is desirable, if possible, that the con- 
trol be automatic. 

Sixth: Last of all, so far as it is possible after 
a consideration of the former points, the system 
should be economical. 

Fire Protection. 

The question of fire danger in connection with 
schools divides itself naturally into two heads: 
First, the prevention of fire and, second, the possi- 
bility of escape for all the occupants of the 
building in case a fire actually occurs. 

School buildings are not particularly liable to 
dangerous fires, in view of the fact that they are 
occupied usually only during the daytime; that 
they are, or should be, constantly guarded; that 
there are rarely any possible sources of ignition 
except the heating plant, and that any fire is 
almost certain of early detection. In view of the 
fact, however, that so many small children are 
in the buildings, the danger of stampede and 
consequent injury is as great, or greater, than 
the danger of fire itself. It is desirable, there- 
fore, that every possible source of fire danger 
should be eliminated. 

The first and simplest precaution consists in 
the enclosure of the heating plant in a fireproof 
cell or chamber. 

The second precaution consists in the constant 
elimination of all inflammable refuse from cel- 
lars, closets and attics, and particularly from 
closets near or immediately under the stairways. 
The schools visited were for the most part, with 
few exceptions noted above, satisfactory in this 
regard. 

The third element of safeguard is the exercise 
of especial care with regard to all lamps and 
lights. Electric wiring should be very carefully 
guarded, and gas, if introduced, should be care- 
fully placed and rigid regulations imposed with 
regard to the use of matches for lighting. Inas- 
much as many of our public schools use compara- 
tively little artificial light, this does not seem in 
the past to have been a serious matter. 
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Denzar Equipped 


One hundred and fifty Denzars light the class 
rooms, study hall, gymnasium and laboratories of 
the Huntington Indiana High School, while for 
the entrance, main corridor and other locations 
where more decorative units were desired Beardslee 
furnished special designs. 


Denzars are particularly suited for lighting school 
rooms. They produce a soft, clear, sunjike radiance, 
free from glare and harsh shadows. 
distributed evenly on desks and black boards, hence 
study and class work can go on without interrup- 
tion when dark days come. 


A list of recent Denzar installations in prominent 
high schools includes four in Iowa, three in Indiana, 
two each in [Illinois and Wisconsin, and one each 
in Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, Maryland and North 
If you are interested in better illumina- 
tion for your school, the names and addresses of 
modern schools where Denzars are installed will be 
forwarded on request. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfs. Co. 


219 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 


The light is 


Write now for the Denzar 











Toilet Room Facilities. 

Four simple essentials control the construction 
of a school toilet and the installation of its fix- 
tures. They are, without reference to the order 
of importance, as follows: 

First—-The rooms should be well lighted and, 
if possible, flooded with sunlight at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Second—The rooms should be well ventilated 
both for purposes of sanitation and for the re- 
moval of unpleasant odors. 

Third—The rooms should be so constructed and 
the fixtures of such type as to make it a simple 
matter to keep them clean, and janitors should 
be required to see to it that the rooms are main- 
tained at a high standard of cleanliness. 

Fourth—The rooms should be so constructed 
and the fixtures of such a type as to give a rea- 
sonable amount of privacy to the users. 


Fifth—tThe fixtures should be such as will op- 
erate economically without an unnecessary waste 
of city water. 

With these conditions met, the toilet will be as 
sanitary as it is probably possible to make it, 
and disease dangers will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Drinking Fountains. 

The chief purpose of the drinking fountain is 
to prevent the transfer of disease germs from 
the lips of one pupil to the lips of another, either 
thru contact with the same surface or thru con- 
tact with the water which has just been con- 
taminated by the lips of the diseased pupil. The 
essentials of a satisfactory drinking fountain, 
therefore, are: 


It shall throw a vertical jet of water high 
enough so that the pupil can drink from the jet 
and yet uniformly and solidly enough so that 
there shall be no splashing or scattering of the 
stream to wet the pupil’s face or clothing. 

The orifice from which the jet issues must be 
screened in some way so as to prevent pupil 
from closing his lips over it. 


This screen must not act as a cup holding the 
refuse water thru which the fresh water is con- 
stantly discharged. 

The fountain should be so constructed as to 
operate with a minimum waste of water; in other 
words, there should be some attachment, auto- 


matic or likewise, by which the jet is cut off when 
not in use. 

The drinking fountain should be located at 
points convenient for the students and in the 
most hygienic surroundings possible. The best 
points are probably in the corridors or entrance 
halls, unless the city is willing to install one or 
more properly constructed fountains in each 
classroom, 

Cloakrooms. 

Some cloakroom system is, of course, essential 
to a school building. Three elements character- 
ize the proper cloakroom. 

First—It must be sufficiently large to allow 
every child a place to deposit his wraps without 
having them piled upon or under the wraps 
and belongings of other children. 

Second—Both for convenience and for sani- 
tary reasons, the room should be well lighted. 

Third—For reasons of sanitation the room 
should be well ventilated and the air from it 
should go not into the main school building or 
the classrooms but directly into the outside air. 


Classroom Furnishings. 

The most serious situation in connection ‘with 
classroom furnishings lies in the desks furnished 
for the pupils. The fact that the children occupy 
these seats for hours at a time and that they 
are in the plastic age physically, where bad hab- 
its of carriage are easily developed and where 
improper position may result in the development 
of physical trouble or in acceleration of the de- 
velopment of physical trouble already present, 
makes the question a very serious one. The 
child should be given a seat adjusted to his 
needs. This does not mean that the child him- 
self should be expected or allowed to change the 
adjustment of his seat at will, but it does mean 
that periodically the class should be inspected 
and seats adjusted in such a way that the child 
is forced to sit in a proper position. It is de- 
sirable, also, that each child should have his own 
desk. 

Unfortunately, in a very large percentage of 
our classrooms the desks are of the old non- 
adjustable type and in many cases double desks 
are provided. Even where adjustable seats are 
present, there seems to be no general method of 
adjusting and in many cases the seats apparently 
remain unadjusted from year to year even altho 


they may be totally unsuited to the children 
who occupy them. 

The adjustable desk problem is not an easy 
one, and not all of the solutions which have been 
presented are in any sense satisfactory, but the 
problem can be solved, at least approximately. 

The classroom should, of course, be provided 
with all the necessary accessories in the way of 
maps, globes, and illustrative materials 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

A schoolhouse a day has been the building ree 
ord for Saskatchewan, Canada, since the province 
was formed in 1905. Acceleration in schoolhouse 
construction has been reported thruout the prov- 
ince due to the number of new settlers who are 
constantly bringing. new areas under cultivation. 

The program of building includes schools for 
Indian as well as white children. One building 
firm alone has erected six hundred schoolhouses 
since 1916, has 167 more under construction and 
expects to complete two hundred before next 
winter. 

Montevideo, Minn. The taxpayers of the city 
have carried a bond issue for the erection of a 
new grade school. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board of estimate and 
taxation has granted an increased tax rate of 
fourteen and one-half mills as a means of solving 
the financial difficulties of the board of education 
The maximum levy which the city permits is 
16.65. 

The high cost of schooling has kept pace with 
the high cost of living, according to figures com- 
piled by Mr. Edward J. Tobin, superintendent of 
schools of Cook County, Ill. Three years ago, 
according to Mr. Tobin, the county expended an 
average of $50 annually per pupil to maintain 
them in high school, and the present averagi 
expenditure totals just below $200 a year. 

A study of tuition costs shows that consider 
able variation exists. The cheapest school tuition 
is that of the Hammond Industrial School at 
$70.49 and the most expensive is that of the 
Thornton School at Harvey, at $243.82. 

State Supt. A. O. Thomas of Maine recommends 
that the educational appropriation for the United 
States be raised from $700,000,000 to $1,000, 
000,000 in order to more adequately compensate 
the teachers and to maintain the present stand- 
ards in education. 
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N rs. Pierson finds out 


HE holidays were over; Evelyn must re- 
turn to Stanley Hall to complete her edu- 
cation. 


“It’s not as if she were unprotected,”’ 
thought Mrs. Pierson, as she put the last pretty 
dressinthetrunk. ‘Stanley Hall is one of the 
best private schools in the country. Of course, 
the teachers take excellent care of the girls, 
and yet,’’—how she hated to turn her daughter 
over to the protection of others! 


Two weeks later Stanley Hall had a seri- 
ous fire. Evelyn escaped with twenty-two 
others through smoke-filled hallways at three 
in the morning. 


“Why did that happen?” asked Mrs. Pier- 
son sternly of her husband. 


“Defective flue, I suppose, or something of 
that kind.” He read of fires every day in the 
week—thank God his daughter was alive and 
unhurt! 


“Isn’t there anything in the world that will 
make schools safe, Herbert?”’ persistently in- 
quired his wife. 


“No—oh, yes, Sprinklers. The law re- 
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“Orpor me 


Your girl—did she have to 
go through this last year? 


quires them in many factories and stores. 
Wonder why a school like Stanley Hall didn’t 
have them?”’ 


“T’m going to find out,’’ came the answer 
from the more inquisitive sex. 


And she did. She inquired so much, and 
got her friends to inquire so much, that a few 
weeks later she received an announcement 
from the school authorities containing the fol- 
lowing information: 


es oes vce will be modern in every 
respect. And it will be further pro- 
tected by the best automatic sprinkler 


system we can obtain—the Grinnell.” 


So Mrs. Pierson found out about one School. Do 
you know about the school your sons and daughters 
are attending? Last year there was an enormous 
number of bad fires in prominent schools and colleges 
all over the country. 


Read—*‘‘Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


By mailing a one-cent postal card to us you will receive 
much valuable information and many statistics of fire condi- 
tions in our great educational institutions. Is your school 
listed as safe or unsafe? Write today for your free copy of 
“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy.” Address, Grinnell Com- 
pany, Inc., 291 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 





RINNELL@ COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM — When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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Underwriters Saboratories 


OF THE 


NATIONAL BOARD of FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


GuivE No too E24 —--—-~—-— Fire SAiW44 


BOARD or STANDARD 


AND 


APPEALS 


NEW YorRK City 


Security and Freedom 


Van Kannel 
automatic exit devices 


Simple in construction 
Strong and durable 
Easily applied 


Always reversible to 
right and left 
hand doors 


Action positive 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
or 


NEw YoRK City 


-ANDV OCOTHERS- 





Van Kannel 
plate control 


Valuable in Schools 


No obstruction can 
get between plate and 
door to make lock 
inoperative 


Booklet and prices 
upon request 


VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO. 


250 W. 54th ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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OORS AND TRI 
GLASS AND METAL SMOKE%SCREENS 





Are just as useful as they are neces- 
sary. They give light and air and in 
case of fire protect the children, whom 
you have sent to school with the feel- 
ing that they will be protected. These 
screens prevent a_ general spread 
throughout the building of the dense 
smoke, which usually rises in case of 
a fire, thus protecting the children 
and preventing the spread of the 
flames. 


They also add beauty and finish to 
the school interior, make the corri- 
dors light, airy and cheerful, prevent- 
ing accidents caused by darkness. 
They allow nature’s own light to pen- 
etrate the farthest corner.. Dahlstrom 
Smoke Screens are sanitary. A damp 











cloth passed over the surface will 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
130 E. 15th Street. 
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School Lands and Funds. 

School districts are governmental agencies, 
wholly under the control of the legislature, 
which may modify or abrogate their powers to 
any extent it sees fit, or may enlarge, diminish, 
or abolish their boundaries or territorial juris- 
diction.—Kramer v. Renville County, 175 N. W. 
101, Minn. 


Schools and School Districts. 

A rural school district, being a legislative 
creation, an arm of the state, and part of its 
political organization, is not a “person” within 
the meaning of any bill of rights or constitu- 
tional limitation, and the legislative power over 
it and its property is plenary.—Waddell v. Board 
of Directors of Aurelia Consolidated Independent 
School Dist., 175 N. W. 65, Iowa. 


Where apportionment of part of consolidated 
school district to an independent district would 
make it impossible for children of the affected 
territory to attend school during wet weather 
because of bad roads, the county board of trus- 
tees, in ordering such apportionment, abused its 
discretion.—Hill County Board of School Trus- 
tees v. Bruton, 217 S. W. 709, Texas Civ. App. 


A county superintendent of schools, when act- 
ing upon a petition of a school district to in- 
corporate in the district territory of other school 
districts, may exercise some degree of discretlon 
and transfer less territory than the petition re- 
quests, and may correct any mistakes that may 
have been made in the description given in the 
petition, but cannot make radical departures 
from the description, where the effect of the de- 
parture is to transfer territory not described in 
the petition.—State v. Stratton, 185 P. 610, Wash. 


Dahlstrom Smoke Screen Used in the Coventry School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


52 BLACKSTONE AVENUE, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


School District Government. 

A professional certificate issued under the pro- 
visions of the North Dakota revised codes of 1899, 
{ 737, is a “teacher’s certificate of the highest 
grade” issued in the state, within the purview of 
the North Dakota complete laws of 1913, 4 1105, 
making that a necessary qualification for office of 
state superintendent of public instruction.—Mc- 
Donald v. Nielsen, 175 N. W. 361, N. D. 

The office of county superintendent of public 
instruction depends for its existence, under Ver- 
non’s Sayles annotated civil statutes of 1914, art. 
2750, on the condition of the scholastic census 
at each general election, no election to such of- 
fice being valid in a county having a scholastic 
population of less than 3,000, as shown by the 
preceding census, except in counties where the 
office has been created by an election held for 
that purpose.—Miller v. Brown, 216 S. W. 452, 
Tex. Civ. App. 


Since a school district can purchase property 
only thru the aid of the legislative power of 
taxation, its property so acquired remains subject 
always to the legislative mandate, so that, tho 
certain schoolhouse sites were acquired by a 
school district pursuant to the Iowa code of 1873, 
qj 1825-28, the later and modified statutes, code 
1897, 99 2814-16, control as to the reversionary 
rights, on abandonment of the school use, of the 
owners of the land from which the tracts were 
taken.—Waddell v. Board of Directors of Aurelia 
Consolidated Independent School Dist., 175 N. 
W. 65, Iowa. 


The Iowa code of 1897, {| 2816, giving the owner 
of a tract of land, part of which has been ac- 
quired for a schoolhouse site by a school district, 
right to repurchase it on abandonment of the 
school use, applies to land purchased by and 
granted to a school district as well as to land 
condemned.—Waddell v. Board of Directors of 
Aurelia Consolidated Independent School Dist., 
175 N. W. 65, Iowa. 

Under the Oklahoma revised laws of 1910, 
94 3881, 3882, requiring public officers, on enter- 
ing into contracts, to take bonds running to “the 
state of Oklahoma,” requiring the contractor to 
pay for all labor and material in the building, 
and permitting suit on the bond by any one fur- 


clean, but in no way injure the finish 
of the frame. This leaves the frame 
bright and clean as new. Vermin will 
not thrive where there is cleanliness. 
They are permanent and the cost of 
upkeep is little or none. The baked 
on finish will stand considerable 
rough usage. It will not crack or 
chip off. Atmospheric changes in no 
way affect them. They are always 
the same beautiful, fire resisting, san- 
itary safe-guard for school interior 
trim, reducing the upkeep or mainte- 
nance to a minimum. 


Several States have adopted laws re- 
quiring the use of Smoke Screens in 
School buildings and the example 


thus set is rapidly being followed by 
other States. 
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nishing labor or material, a bond, running to 
board of education of a city for which a high 
school building was built, instead of the state, 
is valid.—Lohr & Trapnell v. H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co., 185 P. 526, Okla. 

Materials used in construction of a public 
work, whether furnished directly to the contrac- 
tor, or to a subcontractor of a subcontractor, are 
within the obligation of a surety under a bond 
executed pursuant to the Oklahoma revised laws 
of 1910, 4] 3881, 3882, conditioned that contractor 
pay for all material used in the work provided 
for in contract, and all labor performed, whether 
by subcontractors or otherwise—Lohr & Trap- 
nell v. H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 185 P. 526, Okla. 

A contract between plaintiff architect and de- 
fendant school district retaining him to prepare 
school building plans, with a provision that the 
contract was void if the district was unable to 
secure money on its bond issue, and another in- 
strument between the same parties on the same 
bond issue under which the plaintiff agreed to 
buy the bond issue for a specified sum, etc., is 
held to constitute one contract, so that instru- 
ments should be construed together.—Bliss v. 
Manila Special School Dist., 216 S. W. 700, Ark. 

In an architect’s action to recover fee, an in- 
struction that, if plaintiff duly made the plans 
and was prepared to buy defendant school dis- 
trict’s bond issue pursuant to another instrument 
executed the same day, and if the school dis- 
trict failed to carry out its obligations, the plain- 
tiff could recover, but that, if plaintiff failed to 
purchase the bond issue without the district’s 
fault, to find for defendant, is held proper, where 
the school building and bond issue agreements 
were signed the same day and constituted one 
contract.—Bliss v. Manila Special School Dist., 
216 S. W. 700, Ark. 

Under the Washington laws of 1917, p. 3382, 
providing that no action shall be brought or 
maintained against any school district for any 
non-contractual acts or omissions relating to any 
playground or athletic apparatus, a child injured 
before the passage of the act while using play- 
ground apparatus belonging to a school district 
cannot maintain his pending action for such in- 
jury.—Bailey v. School Dist. No, 49, King County, 
185 P. 810, Wash. 
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promptly by the teacher. 
fessional attention 
dressing of any conceivable injury. 


every teacher. 


CATALOGUE, 





PRICES AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS WILL BE 
SENT YOU 
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The Necessity and Value of Prompt 
and Efficient First Aid 


needs no comment. 


JOHNSON’S FIRST AID MANUAL 


tells what to do—and how to do it—at the instant of an emergency. 


GLADLY 


ON REQUEST. WRITE TODAY. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


$e as careful as we like, 
accidents take place each day, and it is not only our duty to help, 
but also lessen and mitigate as much as lies in our power the suf 
fering and bad effects of those which do occur. 
more recognized than another it is this 
ment in the case of any injured person has a positive influence and 
a most important bearing upon the subsequent progress of the case. 


Is your school:equipped with First Aid materials, and are your 
teachers capable of applying it at the instant of an emergency? 


JOHNSON’S FIRST AID CABINETS FOR SCHOOLS 


are so arranged and their contents so selected, that temporary and effective First ‘Aid can be rendered 
When the surgeon arrives to care for the more. serious cases requiring pro 


he will find appropriate and adequate material immediately at’ hand, 


A copy should be in the hands of 
[It is indispensable where accidents to pupils, in their more or less boisterous exercise 
in the playgrounds, are among the possibilities of the day. 


IIL 


a certain number of 


If there is one fact 


that the immediate treat- 


for the first 


JOHNSON'S 
FIRST AID 
MANUAL 
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School District Government. 

A rural school inspector under Florida Acts, 
1913, c. 6539, being an employe and not an of- 
ficer, the constitutional provisions (Const. art. 
4, 17), relative to the appointment and salaries 
of officers are not applicable, and the statute 
authorizing their appointment must be observed. 
—State v. Sheats, 83 So. 508, Fla. 

A rural school inspector under Florida Acts, 
1913, c. 6539, being an employe and not an of- 
ficer, the constitutional provisions (const art. 4, 
{7), relative to the appointment and salaries of 
officers, are not applicable, and the statute author- 
izing and providing compensation must be ob- 
served.—State v. Sheats 83 So. 508, Fla. 

A contract to construct a school building was 
breached when the contractor abandoned the job, 
and, being without assets and largely indebted, 
went out of business, and liability under a bond 
given by the contractor under Connecticut Rev. 
St. Mo. 1906, 96762, to pay for materials, etce., 
then accrued.—National Roofing Tile Company v. 
McDonald, 108 A. 726, Conn. 

An express provision in an indemnity bond 
that it might “be assigned by: the obligee to sub- 


contractors, materialmen, and laborers,” etc., 
could neither supersede nor subtract from a 
statutory provision (Connecticut Rev. St. Mo. 


1906, 96761), under which a materialman or 
workman was authorized to sue in the name of 
the obligee without an assignment.—National 
Roofing Tile Company v. McDonald, 108 A. 726, 
Conn. 

School District Taxaticn. 

An cbligation imposed by law, as by the Idaho 
laws of 1913, p. 12, { 16,-upon a school district is 
not within the Idaho constitution, art. 8, § 3, pro- 
hibiting the incurring of any indebtedness by a 
district exceeding income and revenue provided 
for it for year in which it is incurred without 
a vote of electors thereof as provided for in 
that section.—Independent School Dist. No. 12 of 
Lincoln County v. Manning, 185 P. 723, Ida. 


Where power is conferred “to raise the means 
and erect a new building” for school purposes, it 
should be held to include the right to procure 
and pay for ordinary equipment.—Board of Com- 


missioners of Buncombe County v. 
S. E. 552, N. C. 


Petition for election 


Malone, 101 


in school tax district to 
authorize issue of bonds for erection of school 
building under the North Carolina public loc. 
laws of 1915, c. 722, stating the purpose thereof 
to be for “erecting a new building in said dis- 
trict and equipping the same and the purchasing 
of school grounds,” and containing reference to 
such statute, did not invalidate election or bond 
issue; notwithstanding failure of statute to au- 
thorize issuance of bonds for equipment, since 
the term “equipment,” if a substantial departure 
from purposes contemplated and provided for in 
the statute, should be regarded as surplusage. 
Board of Commissioners of Buncombe County v. 
Malone, 101 S. E. 552, N. C. 

A levy of $400 for educational purposes, which 
did not specify for what purpose it was levied, 
is too indefinite and uncertain to be sustained 
against objection to collection thereof by county 
officials.—People v. Hines, 125 N. E. 336, Ill. 

Whether or not school districts shall possess 
the power to borrow money and issue negotiable 
bonds evidencing their debts so created is wholly 
a matter of legislative will, and such power may 
by the Legislature be granted or withheld and 
may be taken away or limited after once being 
granted, subject only to the limitation that it 
shall not be exercised so as to impair the obliga- 
tion of contracts.—State v. Clausen, 186 P. 319, 
Wash. 

Under Oregon Laws of 1913, p. 299, the legality 
of school district bonds executed, registered, and 
delivered to purchaser as there provided after 
an election for their issuance, are incontestable, 
in the absence of fraud or some fatal defect in 
the proceedings, known to the purchaser at or 
before purchase.—Pullen v. School District No. 
3, Multnomah County, 186 P. 9, Ore. 

Teachers. 

In view of Kentucky St. Supp. 1918, {{ 4434a14, 
4434a15, and the fact that defendant county sup- 
erintendent of schools when used in mandamus 
by a teacher, had in his possession the teachers’ 
salary schedule for the county and particular 
district, and knew the amount the teacher was 


entitled to receive, failure of her contract of em- 
ployment to specify or name the amount she was 
entitled to receive held not material omissions 
from such contract.—Lawless v. Scholl, 217 S. 
W. 681, Ky. 

In view of Kentucky St. Supp. 1918, 9§4434a4, 
despite section 4426a1, authority to prescribe a 
form of contract with teachers does not lie ex 
clusively in the county board of education, and 
the law in respect to a teacher’s contract has 
been complied with when the contract Is accord- 
ing to a form prescribed by the state board of 
education, and has been executed by the teacher 
and the chairman and secretary of the division 
board of education.—Lawless v. Scholl, 217 S. W. 
681, Ky. 

The charter of St. Paul prescribing the proced- 
ure on which commissioner of education of city 
may remove teachers appointed by him without 
providing for a trial, a teacher removed by com- 
missioner under the prescribed procedure is not 
entitled to a trial—State v. Wunderlich, 175 N. 
W. 677, 680, Minn. 

Pupils. 

The Nebraska laws of 1919, c. 249, forbidding 
teaching in any other language than English, is 
held constitutional.—Nebraska District of Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and 
Other States v. McKelvie, 175 N. W. 531, Neb. 

“School,” as used in the Nebraska laws of 
1919, c. 249, 91, forbidding any person, individ- 
ually or as a teacher, in any private, denomina- 
tional, parochial, or public school to teach any 
subject to any person in any other language 
than the English language, refers to and means 
a school which presents a course of study such 
as that prescribed in compulsory education act, 
as amended by the Nebraska laws of 1919, c. 155, 
and attendance upon which would satisfy the re- 
quirements of that act.—Nebraska District of 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio 
and Other States v. McKelvie, 175 N. W. 531, 
Neb. 


The Nebraska laws of 1919, ec. 249, forbidding 
any person individually or as a teacher in any 
private, denominational, parochial, or public 


(Concluded on Page 79 
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ACKNOWLEDGED AS THE NATIONAL STANDARD 


POSITIVE DURABLE 
GRAVITY SIMPLE 
IN IN 
ACTION CONSTRUCTION 





APPLIED TO EXIT, ENTRANCE AND CORRIDOR DOORS 


Protect the School Children of the Country 


FROM FATALITIES RESULTING FROM SCHOOL FIRES AND PANICS 


FOR CATALOG—PRICES—AND FULL INFORMATION CONSULT THE OFFICE 
NEAREST YOU OR ADDRESS THE FACTORY DIRECT. 
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Bootie bY as ; ST LOUIS 
- IN. @ . . Jonas 
534 Pioneer Bldg. DALLAS 
Phone Main 165% Minneapolis, Minn. 
T. M. Read 
Portland, Oregon 714 Metropolitan Life Indianapolis, Ind. Dallas, Texas 
C.N. & F. W. Jonas Bldg. Van Camp Hdwe. & C.N. & F. W. Jonas 
Tel. Atlantic 1600 Iron Co. 


Tel. Main 5000 


San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. New York City Office 
C.N. & F. W. Jonas Cieege Il. F. J. Allen F. F. Smith Hdwe. Co, 
111 New Montgomery St. & F. Jonas 710 Canal Bank Annex Philadelphia, Pa. 85 Walker St. 

Tel. Carney 5027 493 2 Mi waapetinien Bldg. Tel. Main 1927 John H. Jarvis Tel. Franklin 1281 
Tel. Wabash 8429 Otis Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Baltimore, Md. Tel. Locust 6734 Boston, Mass. 
C.N. & F. W. Jonas St. Louis, Mo. Henry Keidel Co. Walter H. Cutler 
909 Equitable Bank Bldg. Seidel Mfg. Co. . 405-407 W. Redwood St. age Ga. 137 Pearl St. 
Tel. Broadway 7859 Boatmens Bank Bldg. Tel. St. Paul 3181 . & F. W. Jonas Tel. Fort Hill 1716 
FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO. 
81-85 CLAY STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Tel Branch Brook 2300 
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Clang! Clang! Clang! 


The schoolhouse fire gong was pealing out its 
warning. Almost instantly the hall was filled 
with moving lines of small children. No excite- 
ment, no delay. They were making their orderly 
way toward the Kirker-Bender Fire Escape and 
the slide to safety. The entire building was emp- 
tied in seventy seconds. 

Try to picture what the result might have 
been with the old-fashioned death-trap fire es- 
cape. A congested, struggling mass of humanity 
growing worse every second as the pressure from 
above increased. 

Safeguard the lives of those who trust them- 
selves to you. Write to Dow Wire and Iron 
Works, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 





EXIT =a 
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Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 2} inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicage 
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Annual Repairs Are Now Being Figured On 


—This includes Toilet Seats. 











B— RUNS LENGTHWISE 
pet edd nd td tS 


Cut Shows No. 23-9 Seat 





CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE BONE-ITE SEAT 


A—NOTE Heavy COVERING OF Haro RuBsGER 


C— NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 
— 


—By installing 


—The upkeep of which runs into large amounts. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 
SEATS 


—The lifelong sanitary Seat, you save all this. 


——Ask our Seat Department for samples and 
particulars if you cannot secure facts and figures 
from your local plumber or jobber. 


—Full sized samples sent for inspection and 
test without charge. 
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(Concluded from Page 76) 

school to teach any subject to any person in 
any other language than the English language, 
does not prohibit the teaching of a foreign lan- 
guage if taught in addition to the regular course 
of study in the elementary schools, so as not to 
interfere with the elementary education required 
by law and outside of regular school hours dur- 
ing the required period of instruction.—Nebraska 
District of Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio and Other States v. McKelvie, 175 
N. W. 531, Neb. 

The board of administration act, known as 
S. B. No. 134, enacted by the legislature in 1919 
and referred to and adopted by the people, so 
far as granting to board of administration spe- 
cific power to control preparation of courses of 
study in common schools is not unconstitutional 
as interfering with and taking away prerogatives 
possessed by superintendent of public instruc- 
tion as a constitutional officer under the North 
Dakota constitution, 82, 83.—State v. Totten, 
175 N. W. 563, N. D. 

The superintendent of public instruction has 
no constitutional or inherent power to prescribe 
and prepare the courses of study for the common 
schools of the state; such right having been 
granted to the legislature by the North Dakota 
constitution, § 83.—State v. Totten, 175 N. W. 
563, N. D. 

Under the board of administration act, en- 
acted in 1919, pursuant to senate bill No. 134, 
specifically granting to such board the supervi- 
sion of preparation of courses of study for public 
schools, and by section 9 making powers of super- 
intendent of public instruction subject to super- 
vision only so far as such powers were subject 
to supervision of state board of education and 
boards to which the board of administration suc 
ceeded, such superintendent has power to pre- 
scribe courses of study in common schools sub- 
ject to supervision by the board of administra- 
tion.—State v. Totten, 175 N. W. 563, N. D. 

A judgment for damages for breach of con- 
tract preventing plaintiff, a teacher, from earn- 
ing wages in a former year, must be collected 
by special levy, under Rev. St. 1913, 6464.—State 
v. Putnam, 174 N. W. 609, Neb. 


E RRUNSWICK- BAEC 


6 SC.WABASH UV AVE. CHICAGO 





On petition for mandate to require county sup- 
erintendent of schools to approve requisition for 
petitioner’s salary as high school principal, it was 
held that petitioner was the regularly employed 
principal, and, having performed his duties as 
such, was entitled to the relief asked; the conten- 
tion of school superintendent that another person 
was the duly employed principal being untenable. 
—Brown v. White, 185 P. 304, Cal. App. 

A teacher issued an “assistant teacher’s license 
to act as a critic teacher” in 1899 is entitled 
only to the compensation of a model teacher, in 
view of Laws 1900, c. 751, 74, and Laws 1911, c. 
902, { 1.—Sullivan v. Board of Education of City 
of New York, 125 N. E. 99, 227 N. Y. 240, N. Y. 

Under New York Laws 1911, c. 902, 41, adopt- 
ing schedules for teachers’ salaries, critic teach- 
er, tho licensed as assistant teacher, was en- 
titled only to pay as critic teacher, not as regu- 
lar or assistant teacher.—Sullivan v. Board of 
Education of City of New York, 125 N. E. 99, 227 
N. Y. 240, N. Y. 

Current wages earned by _ school-teachers 
should be paid by warrant from the teachers’ 
fund.—State v. Putnam, 174 N. W. 609, Neb. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The realty taxes of Minneapolis will be raised 
20 per cent in order to solve the teachers’ salary 
problem. 

At Galveston, Texas, the. recommendation that 
the local tax rate be increased from 25 cents to 
40 cents on $100 in order to maintain the schools 
on a more efficient basis is meeting with favor. 

The legislature of Virginia has provided an 
increase of $1,000,000 in teachers salaries, longer 
rural school terms, an accurate school census, 
vocational education, physical education and 
medical inspection of schools. 

The legislature of Kentucky has fixed a mini- 
mum teacher’s wage of $75 per month; appro- 
priated $10,000 for a school survey; provided for 
the appointment instead of election of state sup- 
erintendent; compulsory attendance until the age 
of sixteen; fixed minimum school tax for Louis- 
ville at 36 cents. 

A bill pending in the New York legislature 
provides that “no person, firm, corporation, as- 
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sociation or society shall conduct,. maintain or 
operate any school, institute, class or course of 
instruction in any subjects whatever without 
making application for and being granted a li- 
cense from the University of the state of New 
York to so conduct, maintain or operate such 
institute, school or class.” The bill is aimed at 
un-American establishments, but it is urged that 
it will affect unfavorably organizations like the 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Knights of Columbus, 
Federation of Boys’ Clubs and Boy Scouts. An 
editor says: “The obvious purpose of the bill, 
however, is to control the activities of un-Amer- 
ican and anti-American organizations. The ob- 
jection made to it is its inclusion of perfectly 
legitimate educational and Amercanizing effort.” 

Governor Hobby of Texas has called a special 
session of the legislature to meet the school 
crisis. 

Funds for teachers’ salaries in the common 
schools and the higher institutions, of learning 
are required. There is also a crying need for 
more school buildings and additions to the state 
university. 

A reorganization of the New York City board 
of education to give it broader powers and to re- 
strict the authority now given to the superin- 
tendent of schools is provided in a bill recently 
introduced in the New York Senate by Senator 
A. W. Burlingame. 

The bill provides for a reduction in the num- 
ber of members of the board from seven to 
three, and requires their appointment by the 
mayor, the controller and the president of the 
board of aldermen. The superintendent of 
schools is to be placed under the jurisdiction of 
the new board and his powers are entirely sub- 
ject to the discretion of the board. The proposed 
board also has power to remove the school sup- 
erintendent, a power now denied the present 
board. 

The bill empowers the board to select text- 
books to be used in the schools, eliminates from 
the present law the requirement that the board 
perform any duty imposed on it by the Roard of 
Regents or the Commissioner of Education, and 
reserves to the Regents only the right to pre- 
scribe courses of study. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
(Continued from Page 55) 
in group “C” will receive no advance and those 
in group “D” will not be re-employed. 

Teachers of groups one and two will be entitled 
to such salary as their ranking may indicate; 
teachers of group three will be entitled to such 
salary as their rank indicates, provided that 
none are ranked higher than “B,” and teachers of 
class four are entitled to the salary of their 
rank provided that none are ranked higher than 
= 

Experience will be rated according to the qual- 
ity of experience rather than the period of time. 
In school systems employing not more than ten 
teachers of each year’s experience will be reck- 
oned as equivalent not to exceed five-tenths of a 
years’ experience for each year after the first 
year; five years will be the maximum number of 
years accredited for grade school experience. 

In systems employing. more than 25 teachers 
and less than 100, each year’s experience after 
the first year, will be reckoned as equivalent to 
seven-tenths of a year’s experience and the maxi- 
mum number of years’ credit will not exceed 
seven. 

In systems employing more than 100 teachers, 
each year’s experience will be reckoned as equiva- 
lent to eight-tenths of a year’s experience and 
the maximum number of years credited may not 
exceed nine. 

In systems where the experience is considered 
the equivalent of the experience in Tulsa, full 
credit will be given the first five years; and 
eight-tenths of a year’s experience for each year 
beyond the fifth, and the maximum may not ex- 
ceed ten. 

Teachers having additional duties such as as- 
sistant principal or assistant in athletics will re- 
ceive $5 to $20 additional for such service as may 
be recommended by the committee and the super- 
intendent. 

Teachers having additional duties such as head 
teachers, assistant principals, assistant in ath- 
letics, or supervisory work will receive from $5 
to $25 additional per month for such service as 
the teachers’ committee and superintendent may 
recommend. 


cate. 
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Each teacher will be given $2.50 a month addi- 
tional for accredited summer school attendance 
for a period of six weeks, and $5 per month for 
twelve weeks’ attendance. 


The salary of beginning teachers who have met 
the requirements will be $110 per month for 
grade teachers, and $125 per month for high 
school teachers on a twelve months’ basis. Sal- 
aries in the grades will range from $1,320 to 
$1,920 and in the high school from $1,500 to 
$2,520, with provision for additional salary in 
case of extra services. 

Directing teachers and supervisors will receive 
as high as $3,000 and salaries of principals range 
from $2,000 to $3,850. 

Each teacher is required to hold a city certifi- 
Certificates are issued annually and for one 
year only, upon examination or certified creden- 
tials of training. 

Since the beginning of the school year 1920-21, 
the year has been arranged on the four-quarter 
plan, the required school year being three regu- 
lar quarters and the additional one constituting 
the summer quarter. All teachers are required 
to obligate themselves to the four-year program 
for summer quarter and the renewal of certificate 
depends upon the meeting of this obligation. The 
program for the summer quarter provides for 
one summer to be spent in summer school, one to 
be spent in teaching service in the city schools, 
one to be spent in travel for improvement in 
teaching service, and one to be spent in recrea- 
tion as the teacher may select. Attendance at 
summer school for the summer of 1920 is not 
made compulsory. 


TEACHING CRISIS IN KANSAS. 

The present and prospective shortage of teach- 
ers constitutes a menace to the public welfare 
so serious as to justify heroic measures by teach- 
ers and by the general public. As one factor in 
meeting the situation, a conference recently held 
at Empcria, Kans., comprising representative 
school people of all classes, made the following 


proposals concerning salary schedules: 


1. Salary schedules approved by the confer- 
ence should (a) retain in the teaching profession 
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the most competent of the present teachers; (b) 
secure the return to teaching of many of the 
most competent teachers who have left the pro- 
fession for other remunerative work, and (c) at- 


tract into teaching strong men and women who 
have decided upon a life career. 


2. The schedule should be given wide publicity 
immediately by teachers’ appointment commit- 


tees in the institutions now engaged in training 
teachers. 


3. School boards should accept the schedule or 
one with higher salaries and should insist upon 
standard qualifications for teachers, thus showing 
their determination to meet the present crisis 
with higher money cost rather than with de- 
creased efficiency in the schools. 


4. Where contracts are already made, teachers 
should be urged to adhere to the salary schedule 
or to salaries higher than the schedule, not pri- 
marily to protect their own financial interests, 
but because the public welfare demands it. Ac- 
cepting salaries below the schedule, makes im- 
possible the task of securing a sufficient number 
of adequately trained teachers during 1920-21. 

5. The schedule constitutes the minimum sal- 
aries which provide an adequate number of prop- 
erly qualified teachers for 1920-21 in rural schools 
and in cities of the first, second and third class. 


Rural Schools and Cities of the First, Second, and 
Third Class. 


Beginning Annual 
Professional in- 


Training. 


No. Perma- 
ofin- nent 
salary. crease. creases. salary. 


5 yrs. above H. S. $1,400 $200 7 $2,800 
4 yrs. above H. S. 1,300 150 6 2,200 
3 yrs. above H. S. 1,200 100 5 1,700 
2 yrs. above H. S. 1,100 100 4 1,500 
1 yr. above H. S.. 1,000 50 3 1,150 
H. S. Graduation. . 900 50 2 1,000 


The conference recommends the appointment of 
a committee to undertake a revision of the laws 
on certification of teachers, the holding of a 
teacher emergency week to give publicity to the 
teacher emergency, and the raising of the stand- 
ards for the initial admission of teachers into the 


profession. (Continued on Page 83) 
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Testimony 


The finest schools in the country 
are equipped with “Clow plumbing 
throughout.” 


People who build fine schools insist 
on having the best in plumbing equipment. 
It must give perfect service because school 
Sanitation is all-important; and it must 
give it under severe conditions of hard and 
often careless usage. 


These schools are but a few of the 
many users of Clow plumbing equipment 
who testify to its satisfactory performance 
ini|Ihard service. 


Send for Catalog 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 





Sales Offices: 
New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 


San Francisco Philadelphia 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
(Continued from Page 55) 
in group “C” will receive no. advance and those 
in group “D” will not be re-employed. 

Teachers of groups one and two will be entitled 
to such salary as their ranking may indicate; 
teachers of group three will be entitled to such 
salary as their rank indicates, provided that 
none are ranked higher than “B,” and teachers of 
class four are entitled to the salary of their 
rank provided that none are ranked higher than 
= 

Experience will be rated according to the qual- 
ity of experience rather than the period of time. 
In school systems employing not more than ten 
teachers of each year’s experience will be reck- 
oned as equivalent not to exceed five-tenths of a 
years’ experience for each year after the first 
year; five years will be the maximum number of 
years accredited for grade school experience. 

In systems employing more than 25 teachers 
and less than 100, each year’s experience after 
the first year, will be reckoned as equivalent to 
seven-tenths of a year’s experience and the maxi- 
mum number of years’ credit will not exceed 
seven. 

In systems employing more than 100 teachers, 
each year’s experience will be reckoned as equiva- 
lent to eight-tenths of a year’s experience and 
the maximum number of years credited may not 
exceed nine. 

In systems where the experience is considered 
the equivalent of the experience in Tulsa, full 
credit will be given the first five years; and 
eight-tenths of a year’s experience for each year 
beyond the fifth, and the maximum may not ex- 
ceed ten. 

Teachers having additional duties such as as- 
sistant principal or assistant in athletics will re- 
ceive $5 to $20 additional for such service as may 
be recommended by the committee and the super- 
intendent. 

Teachers having additional duties such as head 
teachers, assistant principals, assistant in ath- 
letics, or supervisory work will receive from $5 
to $25 additional per month for such service as 
the teachers’ committee and superintendent may 
recommend. 





Each teacher will be given $2.50 a month addi- 
tional for accredited summer school attendance 
for a period of six weeks, and $5 per month for 
twelve weeks’ attendance. 


The salary of beginning teachers who have met 
the requirements will be $110 per month for 
grade teachers, and $125 per month for high 
school teachers on a twelve months’ basis. Sal- 
aries in the grades will range from $1,320 to 
$1,920 and in the high school from $1,500 to 
$2,520, with provision for additional salary in 
case of extra services. 

Directing teachers and supervisors will receive 
as high as $3,000 and salaries of principals range 
from $2,000 to $3,850. 

Each teacher is required to hold a city certifi- 
cate. Certificates are issued annually and for one 
year only, upon examination or certified creden- 
tials of training. 

Since the beginning of the school year 1920-21, 
the year has been arranged on the four-quarter 
plan, the required school year being three regu- 
lar quarters and the additional one constituting 
the summer quarter. All teachers are required 
to obligate themselves to the four-year program 
for summer quarter and the renewal of certificate 
depends upon the meeting of this obligation. The 
program for the summer quarter provides for 
one summer to be spent in summer school, one to 
be spent in teaching service in the city schools, 
one to be spent in travel for improvement in 
teaching service, and one to be spent in recrea- 
tion as the teacher may select. Attendance at 
summer school for the summer of 1920 is not 
made compulsory. 


TEACHING CRISIS IN KANSAS. 

The present and prospective shortage of teach- 
ers constitutes a menace to the public welfare 
so serious as to justify heroic measures by teach- 
ers and by the general public. As one factor in 
meeting the situation, a conference recently held 
at Empcria, Kans., comprising representative 
school people of all classes, made the following 


proposals concerning salary schedules: 


1. Salary schedules approved by the confer- 
ence should (a) retain in the teaching profession 
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the most competent of the present teachers; (b) 
secure the return to teaching of many of the 
most competent teachers who have left the pro- 
fession for other remunerative work, and (c) at- 
tract into teaching strong men and women who 
have decided upon a life career. 


; 2. The schedule should be given wide publicity 
immediately by teachers’ appointment commit- 


tees in the institutions now engaged in training 
teachers. 


3. School boards should accept the schedule or 
one with higher salaries and should insist upon 
standard qualifications for teachers, thus showing 
their determination to meet the present crisis 
with higher money cost rather than with de- 
creased efficiency in the schools. 


4. Where contracts are already made, teachers 
should be urged to adhere to the salary schedule 
or to salaries higher than the schedule, not pri- 
marily to protect their own financial interests, 
but because the public welfare demands it. Ac 
cepting salaries below the schedule, makes im- 
possible the task of securing a sufficient number 
of adequately trained teachers during 1920-21. 

5. The schedule constitutes the minimum sal- 
aries which provide an adequate number of prop- 
erly qualified teachers for 1920-21 in rural schools 
and in cities of the first, second and third class. 


Rural Schools and Cities of the First, Second, and 
Third Class. 


Beginning Annual No. Perma- 


Professional in- ofin- nent 

Training. salary. crease. creases. salary. 
5 yrs. above H. S. $1,400 $200 7 $2,800 
4 yrs. above H. S. 1,300 150 6 2,200 
3 yrs. above H. S. 1,200 100 5 1,700 
2 yrs. above H. S. 1,100 100 4 1,500 
1 yr. above H. S.. 1,000 50 3 1,150 
H. S. Graduation.. 900 50 2 1,000 


The conference recommends the appointment of 
a committee to undertake a revision of the laws 
on certification of teachers, the holding of a 
teacher emergency week to give publicity to the 
teacher emergency, and the raising of the stand- 
ards for the initial admission of teachers into the 


profession. (Continued on Page 83) 
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Testimony 


The finest schools in the country 
are equipped with “Clow plumbing 
throughout.” 


People who build fine schools insist 
on having the best in plumbing equipment. 
It must give perfect service because school 
sanitation is all-important; and it must 





_- give it under severe conditions of hard and 
often careless usage. 


These schools are but a few of the 
many users of Clow plumbing equipment 
who testify to its satisfactory performance 
ini||hard service. 


Send for Catalog 


James B. Clow & Sons 
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Lunch Room, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago 


hy the School Lunch Room? 

















The objective of the school is to fit the pupil for the business of living. No child that is .* 
undernourished is properly fitted to take his place in modern society. Cold lunches at a 
noontime do not furnish the proper nutrition for the afternoon session. Then, too, all _ 
children require food for growing. The fact that the majority of school children are im- 
properly fed is borne out by the marked improvement in the scholarship in schools that have r 
installed lunch rooms. iit 
The school lunch room does not necessarily entail a large investment, and can be made to = 
pay all expenses and still furnish hot dishes to students at a remarkably low price. Often aaa 
a five cent bowl of soup is an adequate supplement to the lunch carried by the pupil. In low 
many schools the domestic science classes prepare part of dishes for the lunch room. Here it I. 
is possible to make a saving of the cost of the materials for the domestic science rooms. For 
Courses in this manner are rendered much more practical as the students are not forced to . 
work with abnormally small qualities because of the high cost of materials. ( 
We invite consultation in the planning of school lunch rooms and domestic science depart- , 
ments. This will incur no obligation on your part. Our service includes the designing, | ~e 
complete outfitting and installation of these establishments. Many of the finest school ( 
cafeterias in the country are the products of our service organization. ( 
4 
. . ( 
OTHER SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS WE We have prepared several books and bulletins which ( 
‘HAVE FURNISHED will interest you. These will be sent to you at your ; 
Carter Harrison High School . . Chicago, Ill. request. To avoid error kindly mention the books A. 
Mississippi Woman's College . Hattiesburg, Miss. b number g 
Moline High School . . . . Moline, Hil y ° 
os ee teae te Bete - “ae Y10—Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restau- 
Valparaiso University . . . Valparaiso, Ind. rants and Dining Rooms. ; 
Nebraska State Normal School . . Peru, Neb. : ‘ . 
Sam Houston Normal Institute Huntsville, Texas Y151—Feeding the School Child. ee 
South Dakota State College  . Brookings, S. D. - ig . : : rp 
State Teachers’ College . . . Greeley, Cole. Y152—Practical Domestic Science in City and Coun- ple 
Millsap’s College. » Jackson, Miss. am 
Academy High School . « Me, Pe. try Schools. for 
Sapulpa High School . . . . Sapulpa, Okie. mat ~ ‘oh aia 
ao Y2\ General Catalog of Furnishing, Equipment and F 
Muskegon Commercial College . Muskegon, Mich. Supplies. . 
Lake View High School... Chicago, Ill. int 


to 


ALBERT PICK=COMPany : 


208-224 W. RANDOLPH ST. ff CHICAGO, ILLINOIS re 
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Look For the 


“Raised Rim’ 


coupon today. 











MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 


We will send you our latest catalog showing this and many other 
types of Sani-Onyx and Sani-Metal, school and industrial lunch 
room equipment. Our engineering department is at your disposal. 
We have arranged space for many schools and can do the same 
for you. Send us the size of your space and we will forward blue- 
print layouts free of charge to suit your requirements. Send 


Satth Products 6. 


822 Sani Bldg., 209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Note: The Sani Products Co. is aselling organization to merchandize the combined catalogued products 
of the Marietta'Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and the Chicago Hdwe. Foundry Co., North Chicago, Ll. 


Sani-Onyx 


modate 


Name 


Address 





(Continued from Page 80) 
KENOSHA SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The school board of Kenosha, Wis., has adopted 
rules governing the salaries of teachers, super- 
visors and principals composing the teaching 
corps, to take the place of the 1917 code of rules 
and regulations. The rules provide for the fol- 
lowing classifications and salaries: 

I. Classification of Members of the Teaching 
Force: 

1. The superintendent of schools. 

2. The supervisory group. 

(a) Supervisory group. 

(b) Supervisors of special subjects, activities 
or interests. 

3. The special teachers. 

(a) Teachers of special subjects. 

(b) Teachers of special groups of children. 

4. The regular classroom teachers. 

(a) Senior high school. 

(b) Junior high school. 

(c) Elementary. 

II. The schedule is basic, since it affects the 
greatest number and is as follows: 

1. Schedule for senior high school teachers. 

2. Schedule for junior high school teachers. 

3. Schedule for elementary teachers. 

The salaries of special teachers will be ad- 
justed with reference to the schedules for class- 
room teachers, the considerations governing 
placement being generally the same, plus the 
amount of technical training taken in preparation 
for their work. 

To determine a classroom teacher’s place in 
the scale, certain factors or conditions are taken 
into account, and advancement is made according 
to a system of credits based thereon: 

I, Factors and conditions affecting placement: 

1. Professional preparation (a) academic and 
special training before teaching in Kenosha, and 
(b) further professional study and training since 
entering the service. 

2. Experience before coming to the city, the 
results of which Kenosha benefited therefrom. 

3. Length of service in Kenosha and the qual- 
ity of that service. 

Il. Credits affecting placement: 

1. Each year of academic or professional study 
beyond the high school will count as two credits. 

2. Each summer term of study, totaling at 
least sixty hours and resulting in two certified 


standings will count as a half credit, provided 
that such study has not already resulted in gradu- 
ation from an institution or in securing the cer- 
tification upon which the teacher is now holding 
position. Correspondence courses resulting in 
two certified standings will count as one-half 
credits. 

3. A summer spent in travel resulting in pro- 
fessional benefit, approved as such by the super- 
intendent, will add one or two credits, according 
to the nature and extent of the travel. 

4. Each year of service will count as two 
credits. 

5. Each year of service in elementary grades, 
grammar grades, or high school of another city 
about the same rank as Kenosha, will count as 
one credit. 

6. Each year of service in a rural school will 
count as one credit. 

The schedules and the credits determining 
placements are: 

Schedule 1—Senior High. 


Salary Yearly Salary 

12 Per 
Group. Credits. Months. Increases. Month. 
D2 BO OP Bikes s vt $1,500 $125.00 
D1 bf > eee 1,572 72 131.00 
C3 LO OF Wes sces 1,650 78 137.50 
C2 RG OP S7 cca vas 1,728 78 144.00 
Cl oe OP Rea ascas 1,806 78 150.50 
B3 ok eee 1,890 84 157.50 
B2 33 or 28...... 1,974 84 164.50 
Bl 24 or 26...... 2,068 84 171.50 
3 Be OE Blcccs cc Saee 90 179.00 
A2 ie s Serer 2,238 90 186.50 
Al 30 or 31...... 2,328 90 194.00 

Schedule 2—Junior High. 

Salary Yearly Salary 

12 Per 
Group. Credits. Months. Increases Month. 
D2 7 OP Bisant' $1,320 $110.00 
D1 9 of 10.6.5 1,380 60 115.00 
C3 Se Deere 1,446 66 120.50 
C2 AS oF Th veces 1,512 66 126.00 
Cl AD OF BBs. oi 1,578 66 131.50 
B3 ae GO ABis tae’ 1,650 72 137.50 
B2 Le eee 1,722 72 143.50 
Bl me OO Bass ois 1,794 72 149.50 
A3 ft 2 Seer 1,872 78 156.00 
A2 26 or. 26...... 1,950 78 162.50 
Al S7 OF. 38... 12%. 2,028 78 169.00 


where they can secure a good meal at a minimum 
cost. Sani-Onyx Tables with Sani-Metal Bases will 
meet all your requirements 


lable Tops have a “Raised Rim” which pre- 
vents chipping and keeps dishes from sliding to the floor. 
No table cloths needed 
bills alone. Simply wipe the surface with a damp cloth and 
they will always be clean and inviting. Sani-Metal Bases 
are made of fine grained cast iron, heavily coated with 
porcelain enamel. No projections or crevices for dirt to 
collect. Look 
and will last a lifetime. 


Gentlemen: Please 


U p-to-date Schools 


Are you running an up-to-date school? 
pupils have to carry cold lunches that become un- 
inviting by lunch time? 
providing hot, wholesome lunches that aré fuli of 
warmth and energy. 


Do your 
Give them a chance, by 


Install a sanitary lunchroom 





Think of the saving in laundry 


better than the ordinary varnished kind 





Sani Products Co., 822 Sani Bldg., 
209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


send me your latest catalogue showing SANI-ONYX 


and SANI-METAL, school and industrial lunch room equipment to accom- 


Pups. The Gpaee W ous ciivecs «.O OP pasdeuneee ft. 
Schedule 3—Elementary. 
Salary Yearly Salary 
12 Per 

Group. Credits. Months. Increases. Month. 
D2 5 ae. @ cn $1,200 $100.00 
D1 7 OP” SiGe: 1,260 60 105.00 
C3 oO We cen ak 1,326 66 110.50 
C2 RE OF Betas. 1,392 66 116.00 
Cl gf Rapes 1,458 66 121.50 


III, Limitations and Directions to be observed 
in the operation of the schedule for classroom 
teachers. 

1. On acount of financial conditions, rank B3 
will be the maximum for the year 1920-21. 

2. No teacher may receive an advance of more 
than $360 above the salary received for the year 
1919-20. 

5. Teachers will reckon their credits and con- 
sequent place in the schedule and will present to 
the teachers’ committee a signed statement of 
their claims, showing in detail their reckoning, 
numbered and listed as given under “credits.” 

4. It is expected that teachers will, during the 
following summer (1920) do such work as may 
reasonably be expected along the line of profes- 
sional improvement, and all teachers who have 
complied with the conditions in A-1-4-2, part two, 
will receive in 1921-22, the advance in salary 
specified. 

IV. Special salary considerations. 

1. Heads of Departments. 

(1) Those who hold the position of heads of 
department in the senior high school will receive 
$100 a year more than they are entitled to as 
classroom teachers. For active constructive work 
in raising the standards of their respective de- 
partments in senior and junior high schools, and 
for strengthening and co-ordinating such work, 
an additional $100 will be paid upon evidence of 
such accomplishment. 

2. Athletic director. 

(1) The teacher of the high school who ‘has 
charge of athletics will receive $2,160 for the 
year 1920-21. Advancement beyond that amount 
will be fixed from year to year. 

3. Assistant principal. 

(1) The teacher who acts as assistant prin- 
cipal of the senior high school will receive $2,500 
for the year, this to include the duties assigned 
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Durand 


Steel Lockers 


Steel Lockers are part of the equipment of 
every good school. 
mands them—recognizing their sanitary 
value as well as their function of protection 
from fire and theft. 


The most economical lockers to buy are 
those which are built for all time. 
Steel Lockers are rigidly built, 


and handsome, 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, III. 





need never be replaced, 
and may be easily rearranged, moved or 
shipped when so desired. Their design and 
construction is the result of years of experi- 
ence and ensures a lifetime of service. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


Public opinion de- 


Durand 
staunch 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 

















to him of manager of athletics. As head of the 
science department he will have extra salary con- 
siderations. 


I, Classification of Special Teachers. 

The teachers of the present school force classi- 
fying as special teachers will include teachers of 
special subjects and teachers of special classes. 


II. Adjustment of Salaries of Teachers of 
Special Subjects. 

1. Teachers of special subjects who have di- 
plomas from special technical schools, giving 
training for teaching their special subjects, will 
be placed in the schedule according to the grades 
in which they are doing most of their work. Ad- 
vancement of manual training teachers will be 
reckoned according to the same system of credits 
as that used to determine the placement of class- 
room teachers and the same maximum of B3 for 
1920-21 will hold for them as for classroom teach- 
ers. 


(1) Teachers of art and construction, music, 
penmanship, physical training, and librarians will 
have in consideration of this special service, and 
in addition to the salary paid, an amount not 
to exceed $150 for the year to be paid in ten in- 
stallments for the ten school months, and $5 for 
each month in which the program of work re- 
quires daily extra traveling from school to school. 


2. Teachers of domestic science will have an 
amount not to exceed $200 in addition to the 
salary attained by credits and the extra $5 a 
month. 


3. Teachers of manual training and printing 
will receive an amount not to exceed $400 in ad- 
dition to the salary received for the year, and 
$5 a month as above. 


4. Teachers of special subjects, who do not 
hold diplomas, will classify under schedule III 
and will be allowed the same salaries as class- 
room teachers, subject to the limitations. An 
additional $5 a month may be paid for extra 
traveling from school to school. 


2. Teachers who hold normal school diplomas 
and have begun, or will begin, the specialized 
training needed for their work, will be ranked 
under schedule II, and will reckon advancement 
as others. To the salary thus attained will be 
added $100 in recognition of the special service 


rendered, the same to be paid in ten equal in- 
stallments, one after each month. ; 

In determining the salaries of supervisors of 
special subjects, length of service, and other con- 
siderations were taken into account as follows: 

(1) Special preparation in technical schools 
along the line of the special work supervised. 

(2) Experience in teaching the special sub- 
jects supervised, which adds to supervisory ef 
ficiency. 

(3) Experience in details of administrative 
work, and ability to handle it. 

(4) Ambition and willingness to undertake 
the building up of the special department, ac- 
tivity or interest in charge of the supervisor, and 
their efficiency in so doing. 

In the adjustment of salaries of supervising 
principals, the factors or conditions taken into 
account, besides those of experience, professional 
qualifications and some others, affecting class- 
room and other teachers were: (1) grade of the 
school; (2) size of the school. 


A salary schedule recently prepared by Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, state superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, provides for increases in the sal- 
aries of Philadelphia teachers and principals 
ranging from a minimum of $1,200 to a maximum 
of $5,000. The former salaries ranged from a 
minimum of $900 to a maximum of $3,700. The 
schedule has been approved by the board of 
education and will go before the legislature for 
final approval next January. The increases will 
be retroactive to January 1, 1921. 

Under the new schedule annual increments over 
a period of eight years are provided. Formerly 
increments have extended over a period of six- 
teen years. In other words teachers will at- 
tain their maximum salary after eight years in- 
stead of sixteen years as heretofore. 

Annual increments of $100 each are provided 
for elementary grades and kindergarten teach- 
ers; $125 for junior high school teachers; $175 
for high school teachers; $125 for supervisors; 
$237.50 for elementary school principals; $250 for 
junior high school and high school principals. 
That is to say, the amounts of the respective in- 
crements will go into effect annually between the 
period the teacher or principal is receiving his 
or her minimum and maximum salary. 


The teachers in the public schools of Monte- 
video, Minn., have received increases of 34 per 
cent in salary. 


Kansas City, Kans. The board of education 
has adopted a salary schedule under which grade 
teachers are given a minimum of $1,200 and a 
maximum of $1,708; junior high school teachers 
will be given a minimum of $1,608 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,968; senior high school teachers will 
be paid a minimum of $1,668 and a maximum of 
$2,508. Teachers receiving a salary of $1,248 or 
above, were given increases of $540, and those 
receiving less than $1,248, increases of $600. 


Athol, Mass. Increases of $300 have been given 
to the grade teachers and $400 to the high school 
instructors. The increases went into effect in 
January last. 


Walpole, Mass. At the annual town meeting 
the appropriation for schools was increased from 
$69,000 in 1919 to $113,000 in 1920. About 90 per 
cent of this increase is devoted to teachers’ sal- 
aries, making possible an increase of $300 per 
teacher retroactive to January 1, 1920. This is 
the third increase given to teachers since Sep- 
tember, 1919, the three totaling $600. This brings 
the maximum salary scale for grade teachers to 
$1,400, and for high school teachers to $1,600. 


Lebanon, Pa. The board has given increases in 
teachers’ salaries for 1920-21 which average 
$307.83 per teacher, or an increase of 32 per cent 
over the present salaries. The minimum salary 
in the grades will be $1,000 and the maximum 
$1,300 In the high school, the minimum is 
$1,100 and the maximum is $2,100. The principal 
of the high school will receive $2,100. 


Elyria, O. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule providing for a minimum of $1,100 for 
normal-trained grade teachers and a maximum of 
$1,750. High school teachers holding A. B. de 
grees will be paid a minimum of $1,300 and those 
with a master’s degree $1,400. The maximum has 
been fixed at $2,500. All teachers have been 
given increases ranging from $300 to $375, which 
is in addition to the ten per cent increase given 
in December last 
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Schools Choose the Miessner Because 
of its ‘Visibility’? and Portability Features 
SUPERIORITY 

The little Miessner Piano is especially adapted to school 
use. School executives and music instructors are quick 
to see this. That is why, in its first 48 weeks of exist- 
ence, the Miessner was sold to schools in all of the 48 
states in the Union. Its superiority over other types of 
pianos for school use, because of its features of visibility 
and portability, is seen at a glance. 


“VISIBILITY” 

By “visibility” is meant the feature that permits the in- 
structor playing the Miessner to look over the top of the 
instrument and direct and watch the class. The Miessner 
is only 3 feet, 7 inches in height. 


The MIESSNER Piano 


‘‘The Little Piano with the Big Tone”’ 
TONE 
Despite the remarkably small size of this instrument, it 
has a tone of great resonance and volume, like that of a 
small grand piano. This tone is a lasting feature, 


PORTABILITY 

The Miessner weighs only about half as much as the 
average upright piano. — Two small boys can move it 
from room to room easily. Thus, with a Miessner Piano 
on each floor of the school each class can have its own 
music accompaniments. No time wasted assembling and 
dispersing of classes on account of music periods. 
COST 

For the price you would pay for one ordinary upright 
piano you can procure two Miessners for your school. 
This is because of our special offer to schools of which 
we will tell you more if you will fill in the coupon below 
and send it to us. Do this now. 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY, 122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


MIESSNER-JACKSON COMPANY, 228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Distributor for Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Minnesota, 
lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, and Arizona. 


Southern School Work, Inc., 
Alexandria, La., 
Distributor for State of 
Louisiana. 

Columbia Graphonola Parlors, 
Inc., 

Wilmington, Del., 
Distributor for State of 
Delaware. 

The S. Hamilton Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Distributor for Western Penn- 
sylvania and, Northern West 
Virginia. 

Griffith Piano Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

a , Distributor for Central and 

7” “ Ae in Northern New Jersey. 


; - % . } R. H. Zinke Music Co., 
} Two Small Boys canmoaveit Easily UJ} Milwaukee, Wis. 
RA Distributor for State of 


Wisconsin. 





COUPON. 
JACKSON PIANO CO., 
122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me the Miessner catalog 
and full information about your special offer to schools. 

















Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Sor the 
Tn 












Trade Reg. U.S. 


Mark Milvay Pat. Off 
Refraction Apparatus 


Simple and rapid, with this new device 





anyone can determine the index of refrac- 
tion of a liquid in about a minute’s time. 
Made entirely of metal. Fits on 5x7 or 
6x8 inch glass jar. Price without jar $3.00. 


Send for Our Catalog 


of science apparatus and 
supplies for physics, 
chemistry, biology, and 
agriculture. Free to 
science instructors and 
school officials. 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 


32-40 South Clinton Street 
Chicago, III. 
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SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


(Continued from Page 56) 

A special award of Americanization certificates 
was made at the closing exercises of the Illinois 
Ayenue Evening School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The event marked the completion of the term 
for the year. 

The school reports that a smaller number of 
students availed themselves of the opportunities 
this year but the efforts have been well repaid. 
Americanization was the dominant note and citi- 
zenship was the prevailing issue during the term. 
Much of the work was done in cooperation with 
the Naturalization Service and Division of Citi- 
zenship of the United States Government. The 
diplomas and certificates presented to the stu- 
dents were issued by the government. 

The school board at St. Joseph, Mo., perempto- 
rily dismissed a principal for circulating scan- 
dalous stories about Superintendent-elect John 
W. Thalman. The stories were proven ground- 
less. 

Sweaters, flannel shirts, neat but faded dresses 
and patched trousers were the outstanding fea- 
tures of the opening of the “old clothes” cam- 
paign at South high school, Worcester, Mass. 
Faculty and students joined in the general move- 
ment to wear out old things, and age, combined 
with neatness, was the order of the day. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. The board of educa- 
tion recently ordered that students discontinue 
the practice of driving their own cars to the 
high school. It was the opinion of the members 
that it created snobbishness. 

The school board of Muncie, Ind., must in- 
crease its membership from three to five mem- 
bers because of the rating of the city as second 
class. The act under which a board of five 
members is created fixes the compensation at 
$500 a year. 

Washington, D. C. Initial steps have been 
taken toward a concerted campaign for better 
conditions in the public schools. An Association 
for Improved Public Schools has been organized 
and a constitution and bylaws have been adopted. 

Fall River, Mass. A flat increase of $4 per 
week has been given to the janitors. 

Supt. B. B. Jackson of Minneapolis has recom- 
mended the appointment of a supervisor to bring 


Improved Ocean Wave No. 201 


IMPROVEMENTS ALWAYS 





about closer cooperation between substitute 
school teachers and the administration. 

The first steps have been taken for an elective 
school board at Washington, D. C. A hearing on 
the elective school board bill will be held before 
the Senate educational committee. 


Cleveland, ‘O. A rule adopted by the board of 
April 12th, sets the limit at $60, beyond which 
no school may go in providing music, programs 
and floral decorations for commencement in the 
several senior high schools and normal school. 
Payments to commencement speakers, and other 
items not covered by the $60 must be approved 
by the board. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, of Pennsylvania, has 
recommended an elective school board for Phila- 
delphia. He urges a small board, liberal tenure, 
representation at large, and elections apart from 
regular municipal elections. 

Thirty cities in Wisconsin have sized up the 
school situation and adopted salary schedules for 
1920-21, and 24 cities of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion have schedules showing twenty to fifty per 
cent increases over last year. A number of these 
cities have adopted schedules which place a 
premium on good work, successful experience, 
and additional training. 

Beloit has adopted a schedule ranging from 
$1,100 to $1,400 for grade teachers and $1,200 to 
2,200 for high school instructors. Advances in 
salary are offered to successful teachers and a 
bonus of $50 is given for attendance at a college 
summer school where at least two major credits 
are earned. 

Antigo has adopted a credit system for expe- 
rience, professional training and travel, with cor- 
responding salary rewards. 


Kenosha has taken into account in determining 
its salary schedule, first: Professional prepared- 
ness; second, experience before coming to the 
city, and third, length of service and the quality 
of that service. 


In making salary schedules, these cities con- 
sidered what is called the professional salary as 
distinct from the living wage. A teacher fs en- 
titled to the professional salary over and above 
the living wage which offers a return on the pro- 
fessional training, and which allows for further 


Among our many recent improvements of the 


““FUN-FUL” 


are a number of new and exclusive features of 
our already popular Ocean Wave. 


(1) New head, which makes lubrication abso- 
lutely positive, because the oil must always 
run to point of action. 


(2) Hand-rail, to which children may hold, thus 
increasing capacity and safety. 


(3) Secondary circle, which prevents circle seat 
from coming into contact with post under 
any circumstances. 


This device is surely ‘“‘boy-proof.”’ 
‘Everything for the Playground” 


Send for new Catalog No. 5. It is free. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


Sales Office: Factories: 
733 Conway Bldg. Anderson, Indiana 
Chicago Kokomo, Indiana 


Playground 
Equipment 


PLEASE NOTE: 








demands made upon the teacher for study, travel, 
and for additional professional improvement. 

The Conference Committee of the Louisville 
Educational Association has adopted a plan on 
the appointment and compensation of teachers for 
the year 1920-21. All teachers now in the service 
will receive a flat increase of $500, which is an 
increase of 80 per cent since 1914. Graduates of 
the Normal School will receive $120 a month for 
the first year. Teachers in the Normal School, 
the Girls’ High School and the Vocational School 
will receive an increase of $100 per year, making 
their flat increase for the year 1920-21 $600 in 
stead of $500. The flat $500 increase will call for 
$486,000, while the total increase, including those 
from the three schools mentioned, will amount to 
$496,700. The contract provides for a school term 
of full ten months contingent on the granting by 
the city of the necessary funds when the school 
tax rate is fixed in December, 1920. 

Fairmont, W. Va. The board has adopted a 
salary -schedule providing for a minimum of 
>1,100 and a maximum of $1,400 for elementary 
teachers. High school instructors will be paid 
a minimum of $1,650 and a maximum of $2,350. 
Sixty per cent of the elementary teachers under 
the schedule, receive salaries ranging from $140 
to $155 a month, and 25 of the 26 teachers receive 
increases ranging from $500 to $650. The new 
schedule increases the budget of teachers’ salaries 
by 49.2 per cent. 

Architects in San Francisco, Oakland and Ala- 
meda have been selected to design some of the 
new school buildings to be erected at Oakland, 
Calif., under the recently authorized five million 
architects and the value of the buildings to be 
erected ranges from $25,000 to $500,000. 

It is provided that the preliminary sketches 
for the buildings shall be prepared under the di- 
rection of the construction department, with Mr. 
C. W. Dickey and Mr. Marston in charge of the 
construction. A commission of 3% per cent of 
the total cost of each building will be paid each 
architect. 

St. Albans, Vt. The survey committee has 
recommended that the city vote a special tax of 
not less than thirty cents for the more adequate 
support of the school system. The committee 
which was appointed a year ago to make a sur- 
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The above illustration shows an 
Asbesto-Crete School House. 








from fire. 


Shingles. 


Write for further information 


Asbesto-Crete Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Fifty school houses 
catch fire every week 


The Asbesto-Crete school 
house is built according to 
specifications which 
fire hazard to a minimum. 


Asbesto-Crete 
Buildings 


offer a permanent solution to the 
great question of protecting the 
home and also the school house 


In our specifications we include only 
the highest grade materials. All roofs 
are covered with Ambler Asbestos 
We supply good materials 
and are interested 
appearance of the building. 


reduce 


in the finished 











vey, has just 
council. 

State aid to rural schools in the country dis- 
tricts of Virginia will be distributed this year 
with a more lavish hand. A fund of $400,000 
has been appropriated to assist the rural schools. 

The voters of Cleveland, O., will be asked in 
August, to provide approximately $16,800,000 for 
the schools next year. The ballots list two meas- 
ures, first, measures to raise funds provided by 
the new school tax laws, and second, bond issues 
to provide for a revised building program. The 
latter will involve an expenditure of from $12,- 
000,000 to $14,000,000. 

The school board of Minneapolis has adopted a 
budget of $4,300,859 for the year 1921. The 
budget provides for increases in the salaries of 
teachers, principals, janitors and clerks. 

The Rhode Island State Board, in its 50th as- 
nual report, points to the need for an increased 
school revenue. It is shown that 131 teachers 
have definitely abandoned teaching for other vo- 
cations. To recoup the losses and to provide for 
normal demands of the future, it is estimated 
that more than twice as many teachers will be 
needed, as the agencies in the past have been 
prepared to provide. This means an extension 
of the provisions for training teachers which is 
a long recognized function of the state. 

The board, in its report suggests that if all 
the cities and towns were to establish a mini- 
mum salary of $1,000, as one has already done, 
economic conditions will make for an increase 
of teachers. 

Quincy, Ill. The board has received the ap- 
proval of the people for an increase in the tax 
levy. 

Watertown, Mass. An increase in the tax rate 
from $21.80 to $30 provides for increases in the 
salaries of teachers and principals. 

Fort Scott, Kans. The schools face the possi- 
bility of a deficit of $75,000 with the close of the 
school year. It has been decided to take advan- 
tage of the new law which will make it possible 
to issue bonds on and after June first, to take 
up the school deficit. 

Approximately $3,000,000 increased revenue for 
the Cleveland schools’ operating and building ex- 
penses for the coming year will be provided as 


reported its findings to the city 


a result of last winter’s legislation if the citi 
zens give their approval this fall. 

Under the new tax laws and on the 
a $200,000,000 increase in property valuation, 
the schools if the public approves, may receive 
$12,000,000 for building and operating expenses. 

Beloit, Wis., has authorized an increase of 
$75,000 in the tax levy for teachers’ salaries and 
necessary school buildings. 

Indianapolis, Ind. In the direction of closer 
supervision over the supplies purchased for the 
schools, the board has ordered that bids amount- 
ing to more than $200 be opened in the presence 
of members of the board. It has also been or- 
dered that purchases of materials and supplies 
be taken up with the superintendent for ap 
proval. The changes in purchasing methods were 
necessary to eliminate the practice of subordi 
nates taking part in the purchase of supplies 
and equipment. 

The city teachers’ association of Galveston, 
Tex., has asked the citizens to approve an in- 
crease in the tax levy of fifteen cents on each 
$100 for the maintenance of the schools the next 
year. It was pointed out that Galveston has thi 
lowest tax rate of ten Texas cities, many of 
which have a smaller population. 

The Warren, R. I., school board has ordered 
the establishment of a new business system to 
facilitate the purchase of supplies and equip 
ment and to permit of economy wherever possi 
ble. Sales slips for each purchase will be kept 
and all bills presented monthly for prompt pay- 
ment. 

The Providence, R. I., teachers have brought 
the following table showing per cent of municipal 


basis of 


expenses allowed for school salaries and sup- 
plies: 

Per Cent 
1. Oakland pes eer aa, 4s eg ee 45.4 
NI a 41.3 
i rR 6a dso Way aed wlan 6 ocd d oe ae 39.6 
INNO, "5 o's caivivice'soc Sims sneer cust 38 
ee ED, su cy Gains ble Bb oWe- 6b i660) 36.5 
eS Ee ee ee ee re 35.6 
ER Se eee Pee ere ce 34.2 
er Aah is veh eve bees ened 33.8 
I Ss ky cud Mais os oe wees Ode 33.2 


ERE he REE 2 Ue ee eee 31.8 
11 ED oa craic bi wvaaidie 6.6. 0:8 31.3 
ee 31 
ey SIE ios ce ah, Zale eb eb eo ube 8ee8 30.1 
le a ines caine bic css vs bu esse ¥eoa8 29.9 
15. Milwaukee ....... ore: pid ble @.ciark Ss 29.3 
16 Providence ... welnas ‘ kG awe oe e6 Ca 
17 a ae Rare eae ge 28.7 
a ey eee ee css Bem 
1S. WentiMton .....ccccces A ovee hh eit ae ee 28.6 
19 ee ee ee ee vas 6k aoe bee Oo 23 
i OR) a 21.3 


An issue of $10,000,000 worth of state bonds 
to finance the state school program sug- 
gested by a Wilmington banker, to the Delaware 
legislative commission engaged in revising the 
school code. It was explained that the state could 
take care of such a large bond without it 
being a burden. The banker said it would cost 
the state $547,000 annually to pay the interest 
and liquidate the debt on the five per cent bonds 


was 


issue 


which could be stretched over a period of 50 
vears. 
The members of the Detroit high schoolmen’s 


council have organized a branch of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. The action has 
been taken as a result of the futile efforts of 


the teachers to obtain higher salaries. 

Plans for a proposed teachers’ retirement fund 
system for Indiana, which will be state-wide and 
cost $500,000 a year, has been announced by the 
representatives of the teachers’ organization in 
the State House. 

Edgar P. Eyler 
president of the 
tion of Maryland. 

The fines imposed upon the violators of the 
fish and game Jaws of Indiana go into the school 
fund of that state. It is now urged that the 
law be administered with greater zeal in order 
to swell the school funds. 

The board of education at Albany, N. Y., has 
determined upon a part-time school to begin next 
September. It is for boys and girls who have 
not completed the high school but can attend part 
of the time but not all of the time because of 
the necessity to work either at home or in som 
outside employment. 


elected 
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of Hagerstown was 
School Board Clerks’ 
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Illustrations 
from 


“Facts and 
Figures’ 


An Interesting Book 
Showing How 








—Simple 





—Easy 








—__ Economical 





It is to Make 





Old School Seats 








(By the ‘‘Casmire Process ’’) 


“As Good as New” 





(For Approximately 
60 to 75c per Seat) 


Book Sent Free to School 
Officers 


Write for It Today! 











Same Seats Cleaned Ready for Refinishing. 


National Wood Renovating Company 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers ‘‘Casmire Process’’ 


Indianapolis Home Office and Factory 


Warehouses (| og Angeles 317-319 E. 8th Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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WASHINGTON STREET SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Whiton & McMahon, Architects. 


HERE is no feature in the construction of 

school buildings more vital or more important 
than its Heating and Ventilating System. Economy 
can be exercised in many other directions, but in the 
installation of a good heating plant and the proper 
system of Ventilation, the truest economy is in sup- 
plying the best that can be obtained. Very often in 
an effort to save money, the Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Plant is the first to sufter when an appropriation 
is insufficient; while, on the contrary, the reverse 
should be the case, as the Heating and Ventilating 
System is the very life of the building, and should 
be the last to suffer from false economy. 


The Peerless Unit System is the best that money can 
buy, for it is an economizer of fuel and power. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


521-523 WEST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK. 


You receive full value 
when you buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 
Sdy STERLING 
Dealers Reg. U. 8. Pat Of. 


Double Warp All Wool Bunting 


Everywhere A Flag of sterling 
quality 


OR OF 


DEFIANCE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Two Ply Cotton Bunting 


A Flag that bids defiance 
to the weather 


Made only by ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag Makers in the World 99-101 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 

















“Oliver” Vertical Hollow 
Chisel Mortiser 


The “Oliver” No. 91 Mortiser has demonstrated its value under 
service in many of the most modern plants in this country and 
abroad. It forms a necessary part of the equipment where accurate 
mortising work is to be done. It is simple, safe, convenient and 
efficient. 


OLIVER MACHINERY CoO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 











Have You 
Ever Shown 
Your Janitor 


The superintendent of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. schools showed his 
janitors how to clean their floors 
with a self-moistening brush over 
ten years ago. 





The saving to Poughkeepsie 
schools has run up into thousands 
of dollars. 


Try one with your own hands. 


As many as you like will be 
sent on 30 days’ free trial express 
prepaid. 


Merely tellus the size and kind 
of brushes you have been using. 


Service Department 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company 
Mfrs. of Scientific Sweeping Apparatus 


100-106 Twenty-second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Here, as you will notice, the Steel Lockers are set into 
the walls—an ideal arrangement as it does away with 


all obstructions, saves floor space and presents a digni- 
fied and orderly appearance. Our Engineering De- 
partment is at your service. Illustrated Locker Cata- 
log on request. 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac & De Kalb Sts. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 














TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
(Continued from Page 56) 
tive educational work, and declared that the 
members of the teaching profession of necessity 
are bound to receive growing approval and co- 
operation from all classes during future years. 
The need of the country was never so desperate 
as at the present time and it is felt that the 
present crisis is a challenge for teachers. The 
teacher must turn his viewpoint from himself 
to the work for which he stands. 


It is estimated by Prof. Arthur H. Wilde of the 
University School of Education that as many stu- 
dents as formerly will take up teaching this year, 
in contrast to conditions in other educational in- 
stitutions of college and normal rank. 

The California Teachers’ Association and its 
official magazine, the Sierra Educational News, 
has inaugurated a campaign to raise teachers’ 
salaries thruout the state. The association has 
adopted the slogan: “A minimum salary of $1,500 
for every teacher in California.” 

The Association has prepared a bulletin for 
general distribution which calls attention to the 
crisis in education, the means to be used in 
arousing the legislature to the need for more 
state support, and suggesting a program of action 
looking toward more aggressive action and larger 
salaries. 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association has ob- 
tained figures from the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion which demonstrate that the shortage of 
teachers has reached proportions that constitute 
a national peril. 

There are 18,279 schools closed because of lack 
of teachers, and 41,900 schools taught by teach- 
ers characterized as “below standard but taken 
on.temporarily in an emergency.” Some of the 
largest shortages by states are: 

Texas, 2,055; Virginia, 2,000; Alabama, 3,500; 
Georgia, 1,500; North Carolina, 700; Iowa, 600. 

The number of teachers below standard are: 

Texas, 4,000; Virginia, 3,500; Alabama, 3,500; 
Georgia, 3,000; Tennessee, 3,000; Minnesota, 
1,880; Illinois, 1,200; Kentucky, 1,100; New York, 
1,100; South Carolina, 1,000. 

A new kind of summer school for teachers has 
been suggested by the Institute for Public Service 
of New York City, in a recent bulletin. At the 


school there will be no recitations, no lectures, 
no textbooks, no library assignments, no Class 
texts. In place of the regular routine will be sub- 
stituted hikes, swimming, tennis, golf, dancing, 
round-table conferences, private talks about indi- 
vidual problems, and opportunities for frank dis- 
cussion with educators of proven ability. 

It is the belief of the Institute that the aims 
and methods of summer schools need revision 
to get away from the academic treadmill. This 
can best be accomplished by providing for indi- 
vidual development, giving specific problems, and 
permitting less generalization. 

It is suggested that teachers tell frankly their 
needs in order that superintendents and boards 
of education may recognize growth from self- 
development and summer conference. This would 
pave the way for academic credits based on indi- 
vidual development and ability to meet educa- 
tional problems rather than the completion of 
a prescribed course which may or may not be 
of practical value. 

The Southwestern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association which met in East St. 
Louis in April adopted several progressive reso- 
lutions. These were prepared by a committee 
headed by Mr. W. C. Fairweather. Two significant 
statements in the resolutions are as follows: 

We condemn as unethical and unprofessiona) 
any tendency of teachers to underbid, to break 
contracts entered into in good faith, to make 
applications, simultaneously for several positions, 
or to apply for positions where vacancies have 
not been announced and without due regard to 
present incumbents. 

We strongly urge and unqualifiedly endorse 
the Smith-Towner Bill in its entirety and recom- 
mend its speedy enactment into law by the pres- 
ent Congress. 

Geoffrey F. Morgan, who has been for the past 
four years at the head of the public schools of 
Athens, Ohio, has been appointed Secretary of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
leaves on June 15 to take up his new duties. 
Mr. Morgan is a graduate of Leland Stanford 
University, and a postgraduate of Columbia, 
where he received the Master’s degree in educa- 
tion from Teachers College. 

Mr. Morgan has made an enviable record in 
Ohio as a progressive school man. During his 


four years’ superintendency the Athens schools 
have made satisfying progress, with the result 
that the board offered him a substantial increase. 
He accepted the new position because of the 
larger field and wider opportunities. 

Lancaster, Pa. A teachers’ union has been 
formed with a membership of one hundred 
teachers. 

A minimum of $1,200 a year for grade teachers 
and $1,500 for high school instructors has been 
recommended by the members of boards of edu- 
cation of lowa cities of the first class, following 
a conference with the representatives of the 
state education department and superintendents. 
Advancement of teachers is to be based on merit 
and individual boards are given discretion to 
pay as high a minimum as necessary to keep 
teachers they wish to retain. The twelve-month 
plan of payment is expected to take care of the 
complaint that the teachers have no income for 
three months. 

A teachers’ association has been formed at 
Columbus, Ga., for the general betterment of the 
teachers and for adequate salaries. 

A teachers’ Council is proposed at Providence, 
R. I., to present the attitude of the teachers on 
various questions affecting their welfare. The 
plan involves the election of representatives from 
the various grades and classes of teachers in the 
schools to serve a body of 75 or 100 delegates. 

A teachers’ organization is proposed at Spring- 
field, Ill., to acquaint teachers and the public 
with school interests, so that the problems now 
facing the schools may be solved. Miss Maude 
Beach is chairman of the committee on organiza- 
tion. 

New York, N. Y. A Citizens’ Committee of 
One Hundred, including men and women of so- 
cial, political and industrial interests, has been 
organized to obtain for teachers such pay as will 
enable them to remain in their positions and 
attract new teachers to the vacancies existing. 
The gravity of the situation has been pointed 
out by Supt. W. L. Ettinger, who estimates that 
more than 2,900 classes, affecting approximately 
115,000 children, were sent home during one 
week because of the lack of teachers. 

A decrease of 25 per cent in the enrollment of 
students in the four state normal training 
schools of Connecticut, since the 1917-1918 term, 
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Most ’popular Hoist among 
schools. Distance between 
wagon and Hoistway can be 
as great as 36 inches. 


POWER 





removal. 


Spring Guard Gates. 
use. 


Since 1866 we have specialized in the installation of steam power plants. 
tions are in some of the largest buildings in the country, 
churches, railroad stations, bank buildings and warehouses. 
power plants in large schools anywhere in the United States and Canada, are as cordi- 
ally invited as inquiries relating to G & G Hoists. 














A G&G Telescopic Hoist Will Reduce 
Operating Expenses at Your School! | 


NE way to reduce operating expenses at your 
school is to eliminate the unnecessary waste of 
money, time and labor in your ash and rubbish 

A G&G Telescopic Hoist will accomplish 
this by enabling one or two men to do this necessary 
work far quicker, quieter and better than five men 

under the old time-and-money-wasting methods. 


G&G Hoists are made in a variety of models — electrical and 
manual, 
ed in old as well as new buildings. 
of Hoist rests on basement floor. 

loads of 500 Ibs. it is useful in many other ways at a school. 


Take up only 4 square feet of space. 
No need to excavate. 


Open Hoistway protected by automatically operating G&G 
Hoist telescopes below grade when not in 


Doors open, close and lock automatically. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Power Plant Installations Since 1866 
551 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
IN CANADA AT SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Can be install- 
Heel 
As hoist is designed to raise 


These installa- 
and they include school buildings, 
Inquiries to equip steam 





expenses of hundreds 
of schools throughout 
the country—including 
the following: 


High School, Joplin, Mo. 
Queen Anne School, 


» wens DS 
with gene at Brake 
Device and Silencer: 
is lowering operating 


Seattle, Wash. 


Central High School, 
Dennison, Ia. 





Cortland Street School, 
Providence, R. I. 


Let us show you how you can 
secure better and quicker ash re- 
moval-at less cost-at YOUR school 
When writing tell us height of lift; 
quantity of ashes to be 
and how often; and whether cans 
are to be hoisted to sidewalk or 
high enough to dump directly 
into wagon alongside of hoistway 


PLANTS 
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augurs ill for the teaching supply for the schools’ retention of the superintendent for the next and 91 went into debt for the privilege of teach 
of the state. The heavy falling off in the num- year. The principal grievances of the teachers ing. A total of 176 declared they had spent pr 
ber of those taking training courses means that were the working out of the merit system, the vious savings, hoarded in past years when the 
many more schools than at present will be com- matter of salaries and the inability to get the rewards of teaching were not all required for 
pelled to accept untrained teachers or close their cooperation of the superintendent, subsistence. 
doors. A teachers’ council has been formed at Stam The teachers reported that 87 per cent of their 
Principals of the teacher-training institutions ford, Tex., as a means of raising the standard wage was spent on necessities, ten per cent on 
hold that the economic factor is the deciding of the teaching profession and assisting the mem- advancement, and three per cent remained for 
one in the rapid decrease of the normal school bership in securing adequate compensation. surplus. 
enrollment, but that other factors of human Columbia, S. C.. A system of merits for grad The Circuit Court of Superior, Wis., in a re 
psychology also enter into the situation. ing teachers has been approved by the teachers’ cent decision, upheld the right of the board of 
It is found that there is no shortage in the council. The merit system will take into ac- education of Superior to raise the salaries of 
larger cities but it is the country town that is count the teacher’s efficiency rather than the teachers even tho a contract had been entered 
going without teachers if the situation is not length of service in estimating the salary. into for the year. The increases amounted to 
remedied. Country girls are not entering the The teachers of Boston have organized an ad- 4400 and were given to 238 teachers 
training schools for teachers and must take what’ visory council as the first step in the direction Ohio city and village superintendents who at 
the city schools can’t use. of democracy in the school system. The plan tended a conference on the teaching s_tuation 
In one section the heavy decline in enrollment provides for one delegate for every 100 or frac- in April, adopted a suggested uniform salary 


is attributed to the lure of the industrial field, 
where positions are offered those who would oth- 
erwise become teachers. It is pointed out that 
no relief can be expected until the state offers 
the teacher a salary that in a fair way meets 
the attraction of the industrial position. 

“Teachers’ Plattsburgs” will be established this 
summer at five of the state normal schools in 
New York State. The special significance of the 
plan is that the supply of trained teachers has 
been depleted by the higher-paid branches of in- 
dustry and there is not time to replace them by 
ordinary routine. The drain on the profession 
has been constant and men and women will not 
enter or stay in the profession when the pay is 
insufficient to meet a suitable standard of living. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
adopted a rule under which teachers belonging 
to a union will not be employed. The action 
followed an announcement that the high school 
teachers had effected an organization affiliated 
with organized labor. 

A merit system which proved pernicious in 
practice, and an unsympathetic attitude on the 
part of the superintendent and school board in 
the matter of living salaries, are held responsi- 
ble for a breach between the school board and 
the teachers at Eugene, Ore. Forty-three of the 
49 teachers signed a statement that they would 
not teach next year if the superintendent was 
retained. The board has taken action toward the 


tion in each professional department group. The 
members of the council are elected by the teach 
ers and not by the schoo] authorities. The plan 
provides a council of fifty members. 

Altoona, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
rule which prohibits the employment of married 
women as teachers. 

Toledo, O. A plan has been put in operation 
whereby teachers who find their salaries inade 
quate, may obtain spare-time work on Saturdays 
and in the evenings. Lists of positions paying 


from $15 to $20 a week have been mailed to 
teachers. 
Glencoe, Ill. The Glencoe Hotel has been re 


modeled into headquarters for the school board 
and a home for teachers. The first floor is de- 
voted to the offices of the board, and the two 
upper floors are given over to living and sleeping 
rooms for the teachers. The building was com- 
pletely rebuilt and renovated at a cost of $40,000. 

Fifteen hundred teachers of Los Angeles, Calif., 
when asked if they intended to teach next year 
under the present schedule, indicated serious 
doubt. A questionnaire revealed that 2,260 would 
teach, 680 would not, 430 were doubtful and 
1,470 would try other work. 

With 1,230 teachers declaring that their classes 
are overcrowded, the effect on the school system 
of the contemplated exodus will be disastrous. 

Of 356 answers, 93 teachers admitted that liv- 
ing expenses required all the teachers received, 


schedule for teachers which will serve as a guide 
in arranging salary increases. The committee 
which was headed by Supt. J. H. Francis of 
Columbus, recommended the following ten-month 
schedule: 


In municipalities under 25,000, elementary 
teachers, $1,000 to $1,500; junior high, $1,100 to 
$1,800; senior high, $1,200 to $2,000 

In cities over 75,000, elementary, $1,200 to 


$2,150; junior high $1,350 to $2,400; senior high, 
$1,500 to $2,700. 

In cities over 250,000, elementary $1,200 to 
$2,150; junior high, $1,350 to $2,400; senior high, 
$1,500 to $2,700. 

School superintendents and members of boards 
of education of cities of the first and second 
class in Montana held a conference on teachers’ 
salaries in April, at Helena. At the conference 
it was decided to recommend that the minimum 
salaries of elementary teachers be $1,200 per year 
for normal graduates, and $1,500 for teachers 
with three or more years’ experience. The maxi- 
mum salary will be $1,800, and the advance will 
be at the rate of $100 per year. 

For the 
mended that 


high school teachers, it was recom- 
the minimum for college graduates 


with no experience be $1,600 per year, and for 
teachers with three or more years’ experience 
$1,900 for the first year. Increases will be at the 


Continved on Page 96 
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HYDRAULIC ASH HOIST 


DURABILITY 
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SECTION OW LINE 3-8 


NOTES. 

The minimum di- 
mensions of Area 
for proper install: 
ation are- 

E- 4-0" 

H- 3-6" 

The hoist may be 
made to take care 

of any height re- 


quired, 


DETAILS OF PAYNE HYDRAULIC ASH HOIST (PATENTED) 


Eight (8) Reasons Why Payne Hydraulic Ash Hoists Should Be Used 


. The ideal solution of the ash hoist problem where permanence, 


economy of operation and maintenance is considered. 


. After years of actual operation in varied uses it has been con- 


clusively demonstrated that this equipment is practically self 
maintaining. 


. It is the most economically operated hoist ever designed, as the 


water consumption is invariably less than two cubic feet a trip. 


. Skilled attention is not essential to satisfactory operation. 
. These machines were originally designed for use in schoolhouses, 


and due to their success in this service are now being used wher- 


8. 


ever it is necessary to raise ashes or other materials from base- 
ment to sidewalk level. 


. The machine is designed not to disturb conditions in existing 


buildings nor require special provision for it in the building. 


. Any mechanic can install this machine, as it is free from any 


mechanical complications and detailed instructions are furnished 
for the erection of the apparatus. 


The hoist can be moved and relocated without sacrificing any 
part of the apparatus. 


WHEN ORDERING: Please furnish the following data: 
(1) Water pressure available; (2) Distance between loading and unloading levels. 


ELEVATORS 








CAMBRIDGE ELEVATORS 
Electri eUDe Passenger 
= FSPAYWNIB co = 
Hydraulic MASSACHUSETTS Freight 
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CLYDE S. ADAMS, Architect and Engineer 


Twenty-five years of the Study of Meeting School 
Requirements in a Practical Way 


1509 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


WILLIAM GORDON, A. |}. A. 


Architect 
319 Hubbell Building 


Des Moines lowa 





Specialists in School Houses Twenty Years of Experience 


LEONARD ASHEIM, Architect 
305-306 Court Exchange, 211 State Street 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 
Architects 


Newark, New Jersey 





THE W. W. BEACH COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


We have been designing Schools and Colleges 
in the United States since 1899 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Architect 


2110 North Fifth Street, Kansas City, Kansas 





WILLIAM J. BEARDSLEY 


ARCHITECT 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER 


Specializing in School Planning 
Consulting Service to School Boards 


33 Cornhill, Boston, Massachusetts 
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CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers—Plumbing and Heating 
405-408 Granby Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
60 Schools to Our Credit in Past Few Years 


CUCCUOEEDEACEEUO EOD COCR EDEL OUR DOCEEOTEECEEEEEE EEE 


COCCUEEROD DUET OUEE OEE CCEEDOTEDUEEECER COURT EEE RCEEOTE DEERE EEE 


COCEEODOUCCEEGERCUECOEUOEE CUE RUEDCE OEE DOCEROLECEEEREEEUEECEERTE ROE RDECE EEE 





WM. B.ITTNER, F.A.1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


Saint Louis Missouri 
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Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 


KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
DES MOINES, 1OWA 


tructural Design Mechanical Equipment of Buildings 
lowa Consolidated Schools High and Grade Schools 


Masonic Temple 


Architectural and 


Specializing ir 
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G. L. LOCKHART 
Architect 
391 Endicott Building, ST. PAUL, MINN, 





THE ELMER E. DUNLAP COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Schoo! Planning, Design and Construction 
Consulting Service to School Officials—73 Schools in past 10 years 


State Life Bldg,, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LOWINSON AND SCHUBERT 


Architects and Engineers 
School Buildings 
366 Fifth Avenue 


New York 





J. H. FELT & COMPANY 


Architects—Engineers 
Specialists in School Planning 


Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa 


TURE EEOOTOnaeeeOn 





ROBT. A. MESSMER & BRO. 
Architects 


Majestic Building Milwaukee, Wis. 














LEONARD H. FIELD, JR. 
ARCHITECT 
JACKSON MICHIGAN 


School Planning a Specialty 


COCUEEEOOCOTEEETOO PUREUDEOCROE RET EGEESOUEOCERCOEOUEDUEDOCERECEERCTADOERCER ODER OGEOOCEEOEEE 


F. E. MOUNTJOY and F. W. FREWEN, Jr., 
Architects 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Denver Colorado 




















J. W. GADDIS 
Architect 


School Work a Specialty 


608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 
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OPPENHAMER & OBEL 
ARCHITECTS 


Our Specialty—Designing and Construction of Public Schools 
Chicago, Illinois: Suite 1823 Continental and Commercial Bank Building 
Wausau, Wisconsin: New Spencer Building, 6054 Third Street 
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Albert S. Owen, A. 1. A, Chas. H. Payson, A 1A 


OWEN & PAYSON 
Architects 
, Kansas City, Mo. 


Robin B. Carswell 


202 Reliance Bldg American Bank Bidg . Fort Madison, lowa 


GEO. O. ROGERS 


Architect - Consulting Engineer 
hools, Churches, Theatres, Residences, Busine 
Hartje Office Bldg , PITTSBURGH. PA 
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EDGAR A. PAYNE 
School House Architect 


Special Attention Given to Proper Lighting, Heating and 
Ventilating of Schools. Correspondence Solicited Anywhere 


Carthage, Ill. 


COCECEOtnOnoneoteE 


JOSEPH W. ROYER 
Architect 
Flat Iron Building, Urbana, IIlinots 


We Specialize in all Classes of School Buildings 





PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 
814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


NIELS CHESTER SORENSEN, M. A. 
Architect and School Specialist 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Member of the American Institute of Architects 








J H. Pierce, F. A. |. A. H. H. Bickford, F. A. |. A. R. T. Bickford, B. Arch. 


PIERCE & BICKFORD 


Architects 


Specialists in Fire- Proof School Work 
“18 and 120 Lake Street ELMIRA, N. Y. 


N. S. SPENCER & SON, Architects 
Specialists in School Planning and Design 


1490 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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FRANK G. PIERSON 


Architect—School Designing 
Washington Loan and Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 


. 


H. R. TEMPLE 
Architect 


Twenty Years Experience in School Work 
Champaign, Illinois 
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JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 


Architects, School House Specialists 


Over Eighty Schools in Ten Years 
PERTH AMBOY NEW JERSEY 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 


Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service. Architect 


Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 





POCETECEUCEOEDOEECEDEDEDUEOEDEDEEDERUESEEOEEUEOATURURUEDESUREO OEE CE ROT EOROEDERERGE ROO EOEOE ECO DEGEOUEOODOROEROECEOUEEROGOECUEOROCEGOOONOEOORONOOEOOD 


C. GODFREY POGGI 
Architect - Specialist 


275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
References: Schools of Elizabeth, N. J. 


TYRIE & CHAPMAN 


320 Auditorium Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Members of.the American Institute of Architects 
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G. R. RAGAN, F. A. |. A 


ARCHITECT 
Roanoke, Virginia 


| Make a Specialty of School Work having had twelve (12) years experience in 
designing schools. Nothing too large or small to receive my prompt attention 





lH. & W.M. RAPP & A.C. HENDRICKSON 
Colorado Office: Trinidad 
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New Mexico Office: Santa Fe 
F. S. ROBINSON A B. CAMPAU 
ROBINSON & CAMPAU 


Architects 


715 Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


VAN LEYEN, SCHILLING, KEOUGH & REYNOLDS 
Architects and Engineers 
556 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in Educational and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating, Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 





CUODEEEEREOOOOREOOO DEN EOODD COELOREROROEOOOREAGROREOESEOGEROOESEORERDEAREGORORREEEERREOeetaeeeeeioet Ceeneetaeeeenet 





C. E. WERKING & SON 


School Architects and Engineers 


Richmend, Indiana 


s' Experience in Designing School Buildings 
and Heating and Ventilating Systems 


15 Year 


SUPEEDOOU ECUADOR DOR EOORODOAROEOOE OOO OOOEE 





GEORGE WINKLER 
A. B, B. of Arch. A. 1. A, 
School Architect 
Palace Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
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temperature regulation. 





A New Buildingr 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new building 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depend: 


First--The health of pupils and teachers. 
Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 
Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 


Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is compiete and adequate without automatic 
The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. The 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 








Milwaukee, -!- Wisconsin 
(Offices in all large cities) 
(Continued from Page 92) systems of the United States as a whole have’ into account changes in the prices of a large 


rate of $100 per year until the maximum of 
$2,200 is reached. 

Norfolk, Va. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule for 1920-21, embracing all teachers in 
the system. 


White elementary teachers will receive a mini- 


mum of $1,000, and yearly increases of $75 up 
to a maximum of $1,525. Colored female teach- 
ers will receive a minimum of $550, with yearly 
increases of $50 up to the maximum of $1,000. 

White female high school teachers and special 
teachers and supervisors will be paid a minimum 
of $1,100 a year, with yearly increases of $100 
up to a maximum of $1,800. Heads of depart- 
ments will receive $100 in addition to the regular 
salary. Colored .female teachers and _ special 
teachers will be paid a minimum of $650 a year, 
with yearly increases of $60 up to a maximum 
of $1,100. 

White elementary principals and assistants in 
high school will be paid a minimum of $2,000 a 
year, with yearly increases of $200 up to a maxi- 
mum of $3,000. Colored principals will be paid 
a minimum of $1,000, with yearly increases of 
$75 up to a maximum of $1,600. 

White high school principals will be paid a 
minimum of $2,400, with yearly increases of $150 
up to a maximum of $3,500. 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS STUDIED. 
Russell Sage Foundation Rates School Systems 
by Statistical Methods. 

The state of Montana has the best all-round 
public school system in the United States ac- 
cording to the results of a comparative study 
of state school systems made public on May 
20th by the Russell Sage Foundation of New 
York City. The report assigns second place to 
the schools of California, third place to those 
of Arizona, fourth to New Jersey, and fifth to 
the state of Washington. 

These findings are contained in a report by 
the Department of Education of the Founda- 
tion. The volume is entitled “An Index Num- 
ber for State School Systems” and the author 
is Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, Director of the Foun- 
dation’s Department of Education. 

Other findings of the report are that the school 


doubled in efficiency during the last fifty years, 
hiving an index number or rating of 26 in 1870 
and one of 52 at the present time. Since these 
index numbers are figured on the basis of 100, 
the school systems of the country have now an 
effectiveness or efficiency of only 52 per cent. 

The figures for the individual states show that 
during the past 30 years the West has been com- 
ing up educationally while the East has been 
going down. During this time the greatest in- 
crease among all the states has been made by 
Utah while the state which has shown the great- 
est falling off in relative standing is Maryland. 
The states of the North Atlantic group have lost 
an average of eight ranks apiece since 1890, 
while those of the Western group have gained 
on an average just the same amount. In the 
East the only state that has gained instead of 
losing is New Jersey. In the West the state 
that has the best and most consistently high 
record is California. 

Among the surprising results of the study is 
the fact that the school systems of our terri- 
torial possessions, such as Hawaii, the Canal 
Zone, and Porto Rico, have higher rating than 
those of many of the 48 states; that of Hawaii 
is better than those of the majority of the 
American states. According to the tables of the 
report, the Hawaiian school system ranks just 
above that of Illinois and just below that of 
Nebraska. The schools of the Canal Zone are 
in 28th place, just below those of Kansas and 
above those of South Dakota. The schools of 
Porto Rico are in 42nd place, above those of 
Virginia and below those of West Virginia. Ten 
Southern states have records poorer than that 
of Porto Rico. 

The Foundation’s report covers a piece of work 
which has been under way for many months. 
It applies to the problems of education, statisti- 
cal methods that have long been in use in the 
field of economics. The product of the investi- 
gation is an educational index number compiled 
by methods similar to those used by the Federal 
government in compiling its index numbers for 
the cost of living, the prices of wholesale com: 
modities, the prices of retail commodities, and 
the like. The government’s index numbers take 


number of different elements and combine the 
results in a single number. By similar methods 
the new educational measurement is worked out 
by taking the official data showing the number 
of children attending school, the amount of train- 
ing they secure, the progress they make, the 
amounts expended for buildings and supplies, the 
salaries paid their teachers, and other similar 
items, and combining these factors into a single 
index number which shows the general standing 
or efficiency of the school system. 

All the results are computed from data fur- 
nished by the states themselves to the Federal 
government. These records have been compiled 
and combined by exactly the same methods for 
all the different states and without admitting 
into the results any elements of personal judg- 
ment. The standing of the 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the three territorial pos- 
sessions is shown in the following table: 


Educational Index Numbers of States in 1918. 


1, MOMCARA 2... 75.8 27. Kansas ....... 55.2 
2. California . 71.2 28. Canal Zone.... 55.1 
3. Arizona . 66.2 29. South Dakota.. 55.0 
4. New Jersey.... 65.9 30. N. Hampshire.. 54.4 
5. Dist. of Col.... 64.3 31. New Mexico... 53.0 
6. Washington ... 63.7 32. Vermont ...... 51.5 
A er era 61.9 33. Wisconsin ..... 51.3 
Se 61.4 34. Missouri ...... 49.6 
9. Massachusetts.. 61.0 35. Maine ........ 47.4 
10. Michigan ...... 60.1 36. Oklahoma ..... 44.4 
11. Connecticut ... 59.8 37. Maryland ..... 43.2 
i, eee eee 42.3 
18. Mew York...... 66.4 30. Temas .......... Se 
14, Colorado ...... 60.2 40. PIOPIGS ...6.5. 37.8 
15. North Dakota.. 59.1 41. W. Virginia.... 37.7 
16. Nevada ....... 59.0 42. Porto Rico..... 35.8 
17. Indiana ....... 58.9 43. Virginia ...... 35.3 
Ses oes 4 65.0% 58.6 44. Tennessee ..... 35.1 
19. Minnesota ..... 58.4 45. Kentucky ..... 35.0 
20. Oregon ........ 57.8 46. Louisiana ..... 33.9 
21. Pennsylvania... 57.7 47. Georgia coe Oe 
22. Nebraska ..... 57.1 48. N. Carolina.... 30.6 
EEE seesleds 57.0 49. Alabama ...... 30.6 
7 56.8 50. Arkansas ..... 80.3 
25. Wyoming ..... 56.7 51. Mississippi 30.0 
26. Rhode Island.. 56.3 52. S. Carolina.... 29.4 


(Concluded on Page 99) 
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How to Prepare for an Ideal 
Winter Temperature in a School 


You have but to recall last winter to remember that heat is the most important factor in 


the comfort of a school, and there is nothing more important than keeping children 
comfortable. 


Why not provide for an ideal temperature for the children in your care? Physicians 
and health authorities, after a thorough study of the matter, have decided that comfort 
and health are best served by a uniform temperature of 68°. 


Fuel alone won’t give this uniform temperature. The cracks around windows and doors 
prevent it; the hot air escapes, and the cold air rushes in. One part of a room will be 
too warm and another part too cold. 


The problem is one of sealing these cracks around the windows and doors. 


There’s a simple way to do it, but only one proper way—secure properly made weather 
strips by identifying the manufacturer. Weather strips to be effective must be the work 
of skilled and experienced makers. 


The Weather Strip Manufacturers’ Association is an organization of responsible manu- 
facturers, having a total invested capital of more than $2,000,000, who possess the skill 


and have acquired the experience. Their products are available in any part of the 
United States. 


Communicate with one of the following factories and you will 
be promptly supplied with full information of its product. 


WEATHER STRIP MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


American Metal Weather Strip Co., 


Higgin Manufacturing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Newport, Ky. 








“Weather Strips are 
100% fuel conserva- 
tion,” 

—U. S. Fuel Ad- 


ministration 


Athey Company, Kane Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Kane, Pa. 


Diamond Metal Weather Strip Co., Monarch Metal Products Co., 


Columbus, Ohio. St. Louis, U. 8. A. 








Niagara Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WEATHER STRIP 


MFRS ASS'N 
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TO GET THE BEST RESULTS IN YOUR COLOR WORK 
IN SCHOOL YOU MUST HAVE THE BEST MATERIALS. 


DEVOE 


NEW MOIST SCHOOL WATER COLORS ARE UN- 
EXCELLED FOR ALL BRANCHES OF SCHOOL WORK. 





Box 118 


USE DEVOE BRUSHES FOR SATISFACTORY WORK. 





Box 122 


DEVOE SHOW CARD COLORS ARE PARTICULARLY 
Adapted to Grade, High or Normal School 
Design and Poster Work 


Send for Color Card 


Devoe C&® Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago Kansas City New Orleans 





This No. 

815 Widely 
Used in Schools 
and Colleges 


MEDIUM fine point pen for general 
grades in school work. 


A 


Has a smooth, 
free and pleasant action that helps the pupil 
to do his best work. 

All Esterbrook School Pens are made with 
the utmost care to insure perfect smoothness 
and uniformity in work Chis gives the 
pupil confidence to try harder to improve his 
or her work. 

Esterbrook School Pens are corrosion-re- 
sisting and last a long time 





Write for samples of 
Esterbrook School Pens 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
88-100 DELAWARE AVENUE 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Esterbrook Pens 

















“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


For Greater Efficiency 


in school work—for greater results- 
teaching—use the Master Sense. 


for greater ease in 
Quit trying to paint word pictures—quit trying to get chil- 
dren to imagine pictures. They have no experience to base 
most of their mental pictures. ‘They haven't a sufficiently 
trained logic to build up their mental pictures. 


Give Them Real Pictures 


photographs in convenient lantern slide form—prepared— 
selected—arranged by educators—to educate children—to 
illustrate actual courses—taught every day in our schools, 
Catalogs are to be had, for the asking, listing these slides as follows 
A—Agriculture, Extension, etc. E—Industries, Geography. 


H—History, Civics, Biographies. 


slides, we suggest the 


Ask for circular 


To project these and other standard 
Automatic Sciopticon with high power Mazda lamp. 





Lanterns from $48.00 up. 


Micintos 


427 Atlas Block 


Opaque Projectors. 


Stereopticon 
Company 


CHICAGO 








MEMORIALS IN BRONZE 


THE 
IMPERISHABLE METAL 
SERVICE ROLLS 


HONOR ROLLS 
INDIVIDUAL TABLETS 


a 


“Sy SCHOOL OF 
?)\ AGRICULTURE 
*/ ROLLF HONOR 


CLARENCE HELLIWELL 
GEORGE KIMBALL. 
OPN Me (0) 2, 
RALPH ANDERSON 
HAROLD! BPNELSON 
WILLIAM RINGUS 
LAWRENCE BOSTAD 
CLARENGE'G. OLSON 
LOUIS OLSEN 
JAY VIETS 
CARMEN THOMSON 
CECIL KYLE 
HARRY ANDERSON 
PHILIP ARNET 
HELMER NESSETH 
ROY I. DANIELSON 
GEORGE GLOTFELTER 


CLASS OF 1919 


c 





Write today for our Art Brochure 
Bronze, The Imperishable Memorial, 


illustrating 
morials 
desired, 
quoted. 


a wide variety of Me- 
Send us number of names 
definite prices will be 





BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


ARE APPROPRIATE CLASS GIFTS TO PERPETUATE THE NAMES 
OF YOUR CLASSMATES. IT BECOMES AN IMPERISHABLE 
RECORD THAT TIME AND THE ELEMENTS 
CANNOT DESTROY. 


THE FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 
DEPT. H. 
Twenty-seventh Ave., 
Established 1893 


2637 South 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
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Concluded from Page 96 

By means of 
report, it is 
stood at different years and what the 
were which determined its record and 
high or low as the case may be. 

These tables show that most of the Northern 
and Western states are moving rapidly from year 
to year in one direction or the other. The rank 
of each state in five different years is shown in 
the following table. The numbers are not the 
index numbers themselves, but the rank numbers 
showing the position that the 
among all the states. 


Ranks of States as Shown by Index Numbers 
for Five Periods. 


elaborate 
possible to 


the 
State 
factors 
made it 


included in 
where each 


tables 
find 


states 


occupied 


1890. 1900. 1910. 1916. 1918. 
CE ° 5 5355 Ve 2 44 48 45 46 49 
Sib os ce aces 14 32 18 4 3 
Arkansas .......... 42 45 46 3 50 
MEBEOTEMG .cccccves © 4 2 l 2 
ee cs oy Sa 28 
BMOTROUO ...2ccccee 7 8 13 19 14 
Connecticut ....... 6 5 12 8 11 
ee 1 3 3 2 5 
Selaware ......... 27 33 34 35 48 
gba Sethe 29 40 42 50 40 
{505.8 HORAD 46 44 45 47 
SEE ic. 40 eae een T 5 " 23 
NS sc ys cae woe 37 34 20 14 18 
. - os j.aemalna 15 13 11 21 24 
eS 25 16 17 16 17 
EE ee 18 23 30 23 7 
iting i saat. 0% 21 31 24 24 27 
MOMCUGKY 22.5... 35 36 40 9 45 
MMEIMIGTIA .. 2 ce ees 43 43 9 42 46 
SSA: ho oss gies 56 24 27 } 30 35 
OPVIGNG ......:- 12 19 33 3 37 
Massachusetts ..... 2 1 4 7 i) 
SEMAN «..\9 10 49.8 8 16 18 19 18 10 
MUEMMNGSOLA ...00.000 20 21 21 20 19 
Mississippi ........ 39 46 47 49 51 
a 33 30 32 32 3 
Perr er 9 10 7 3 1 
Nebraska ......... 3 17 22 25 22 
See 11 7 5 10 16 
New Hampshire.... 19 26 25 31 30 
New Jersey........ s 4 6 5 4 
New Mexico........ 48 37 38 33 31 


PARTITION DRAWN OUT 


Pacific Coast Office 600 Metropolitan Bldg. 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 


are necessary in every School 





o 
eee 
Gus | 











RIDGE STREET SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


is the time to contemplate alterations to be made during the summer months. 
These can be made most economically by using Wilson Folding Partitions. 


Send for Catalog to 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


J ee ee 4 2 S 12 13 
North Carolina..... 45 49 48 47 48 
North Dakota.. 34 22 27 22 15 
J SiN eee ee 12 14 11 12 
GRIGMOME ...cscs 0% ae 39 35 37 36 
OPORGR.. 6.6ik.sse% 30 28 15 17 20 
Pennsylvania ..... 10 15 16 15 21 
Porto Rico.. ; ; sa as 44 42 
Rhode Island.... 5 6 10 13 26 
South Carolina..... 47 47 49 48 52 
South Dakota.... 32 25 26 29 29 
Tennessee ........ +1 41 43 41 44 
J) ee ee 38 37 36 39 
CO 11 9 a) s 
>... Perr re 20 29 28 32 
VIRRRER cg ccascvccecs Of 42 41 40 43 
Washington ....... 20 14 l 6 6 
West Virginia.... 40 35 36 38 41 
WIMBOMEER kc cccces 28 24 23 27 33 
Wyoming ......... 22 29 25 26 25 
The figures show that California has always 
been at, or near the top, of the list while the 


two Carolinas have in every case been at or near 
the bottom. Every New England state is shown 
by the figures to be losing ground while every 
state in the Far West has gained in relative 
rank during the period. In the educational race 
Iowa has far outstripped Illinois, while North 
Dakota has gone rapidly forward, and South Da- 
kota has barely held its relative position. A 
similar situation is found between the neighbor- 
ing states of Nebraska and Kansas, Nebraska 
having gone forward and Kansas backward dur- 
ing the period of twenty-eight years for which 
figures are given in the table. 


The most notable educational change that has 
taken place during the 50 years covered by th 


report, is in the attendance in high schools, 
There are now 100 times as many pupils en- 
rolled in high schools as there were in 1870. 
The number then was 19,000 and now it is 
nearly 2,000,000, 

The effect of the war is plainly seen in the 


high school figures for the past three years. The 
attendance has increased with great rapidity but 
the new pupils have been mostly girls. 
ently the prosperity of the country has been such 
that families have sent their girls to high school 


PARTITION 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, etc. 


Appar- 


FOLDED 


8 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 


SMM ML LLU 


fe 





while their brothers have gone to work and taken 
advantage of the high wages obtainable. 

In the matter of teachers’ salaries, the states 
show most diversified practices. The lowest av- 
erage salary is $25 per month for the state of 
North Carolina, while the highest is $88 in Cali- 


fornia, both being based on a year of twelve 
months. 
The author of the report served during the 


war as chief statistical officer of the army, being 
attached to the General Staff in Washington, to 
General Pershing’s headquarters staff in France, 
and later serving as chief statistical officer of 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. 

Oregon City, Ore. A graduated scale of salaries 
has been adopted by the board of education. 
Grade teachers will receive a minimum. of $95 
a month and a maximum of $115. High school 
teachers will receive a minimum of $120 a month. 

The school board of Des Moines, Ia., has raised 
the salaries of the teachers for the next year. 
Grade teachers will receive $60 for each year of 
experience up to the maximum of $1,620 in eight 
years. Junior high school teachers will receive 
$60 for each year of experience up to the maxi- 
mum of $1,800, and senior high school teachers 
will be increased at the rate of $100 up to a 
maximum of $2,100. Manual training teachers 
will receive a minimum of $1,568 and a maximum 
of $1,628 after eight years’ experience. 

Burlington, la. The board has given increases 
of $25 per month during a period of twelve 
months. 

Tacoma, Wash. The teachers have been given 
increases of $420, effective in September next. 
Under the new schedule, a minimum of $1,200 is 
paid to grade teachers and $1,500 to high school 
teachers. 

Detroit, Mich. The board has given bonuses 
of $300 to the teachers. 

Nashua, N. H. Increases ranging from $250 to 
$300 have been given the kindergarten and grade 
teachers. 

Marinette, Wis. Grade teachers will receive a 
minimum of $1,000 and a maximum of $1,000. 
High school teachers will be paid a minimum of 
$1,200 and a maximum of $1,800. 
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A New Worder! | 


Motion Pictures 
anywhere 
for country work 
without using public ¥ 
electricity 





We have invented the DeVry Generator, fitted to 

go under the hood of a Ford automobile, which, used 

in connection with a DeVry Portable Projector, car- 
ries motion pictures anywhere! 


vy, This means that these two DeVry products—the 
i] DeVry Generator and DeVry Projector—will let 

any amateur show motion pictures of professional 
quality in an unwired school, hall, church, or home 
/ —in town or’ in country—upstairs or down—in a city 
lot or a cow-pasture! 


<- 





, 

1 The Generator lights the house or grounds until the 
\| audience is seated, and then runs the Projector till 
you light up again. Between reels, you operate your 





| stereopticon, if you use one. 

| 

| These statements seem too good to be true—but 
they’re true! 

¥ , . 

Why not get posted by asking us about the wonder- 

| ful DeVry Portable Projector (weighs 20 pounds) 





and the equally wonderful DeVry Generator? Why 
7 not do it right now—before you turn over this page? 


De} The DeVry Corporation 


1286 Marianna Street, Chicago 
New York Office - - - 141 West 42nd Street. 


Motiograph De Luxe 


Unexcelled for School Purposes 





Motiograph’s simplicity and ease of operation, together 
with high class material used in the manufacture of parts, 
such as the genuine steel gears, sliding disc connection for 
framer, etc., make it a machine which will last for years. 


For Perfect Projection, Use the Motiograph 
(Will take all standard size films) 


Write for Motiograph Literature. 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. : : CHICAGO, ILL. 













—_—_—— eo -—C——C —— 





COMMON SENSE 
WILL TELL YOU— 


—that a message visualized gets into the student’s conscious- 
ness much faster than the message spoken. Tie up the spoken 
word with the picturized word through the 


Bausch & Lomb Balopticon 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


A superior equipment producing sharp, clear, vivid images. 
\utomatic, noiseless, economical. Even distribution of light is in- 
sured by the new gas-filled Mazda lamp. Combination models, 
projecting both slides and opaque objects such as maps, post 
cards, photos, etc., $81.00 up. Models for slides only, $50.00 up. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
551 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Washington 


Leading American Makes of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo- 
micrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for 
Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism 
Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade 
Optical Products. 


















Visual Instruction 


WITH 


Spencer Delineascope 
Model 3 


is made perfect because 
it is An Ideal Stere- 
opticon for both lan- 
tern slides and opaque 
objects such as _ pic- 
tures, post cards, read- 
ing matter and objects 
of all kinds, dead or 
alive. 


Ideal, because it em- 
bodies basic ideas (pat- 
ented) possessed by no 
other. 


Example: Mechanical 
means of handling the 
lantern slides which 
does away with the old 
antiquated lantern- 
slide holder and at the 
same time gives a dis- 
solving effect on the 
screen unattained with 
other outfits except by 
using two stereopti- 
cons, one above the 
other. 


Spencer Delineascope, Model 3, for both lantern 
One Spencer Delinea- slides and opaque objects and with 1,000 watt 


scope does it. Mazda lamp, complete............. $185.00 


New booklet K10 just ready. 


Spencer Lens Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DE- 
SPENCER LINEASCOPES, DISSECTING INSTRU- SPENCER 


| BUFFALO | MENTS, OPTICAL GLASS, SCIENTIFIC | BUFFALO | 
— usA. APPARATUS, ETC. Sm 
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eed—Accuracy—Durability 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


UNDERWOOD 


IS 


SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 


Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 


Underwood Building 
New York City 
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Household Arithmetic. 

By Katharine F. Ball and Miriam E. West. 
Cloth, 271 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

This book is more than an arithmetic made up 
of problems based upon household situations. It 
is rather a textbook of household science and 
practice with the economic and mathematical 
factors strongly emphasized thru arithmetical 
problems. The book is divided into six sections: 
budgets and accounts, shelter, operation, clothing, 
food, higher life. The several topics are intro- 
duced with brief, comprehensive suggestions and 
definitions, and illustrated by a group of problems 
that require a complete understanding of the 
practical phases of the topic. Just here the au- 
thors have shown fine discrimination in limiting 
themselves to the potential experiences of girls 
in high schools. 

The chief value of the book, as we see it, is 
three-fold: (a) If taught intelligently it will 
give a facility in the solution of household prob- 
lems that involve figures; (b) It will cause girls 
to think about their home problems in economic 
terms, and (c) It will motivate the secondary 
school instruction in a field that has been sadly 
neglected. 


How to Speak French Like the French. 

By Marie and Jeanne Yersin. 12mo, cloth. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This book will appeal to all teachers who desire 
an up-to-date list of French idioms with English 
equivalents. The book is arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order and proceeds from the French rather 
than the English standpoint so that the user 
gets entirely into the French habit of mind and 
expression. 


Household Arts for Home and School. 

Anna M. Cooley and Wilhelmina H. Spohr. 
Vol. I, 433 pages; Vol. II, 436 pages. Cloth, 
octavo. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

In the form of interesting narrative that takes 
the reader into an imaginary home making 
school, and into several imaginary homes, these 
books present a rather complete study of home 
making. The first volume leads the girls thru 
the decoration and furnishing of the home, the 
arrangement of furnishings and the preparation 


of budgets, sewing furnishings and clothing, 
mending, selecting clothing, and clothing and 


eare of the infant. Incidental to the main story 
there is much information on the origin and 
manufacture of wool, silk, and other fabrics, sil- 
verware, furniture, ete., etc. The matter of good 
taste and the need for attention to design, color 
and form are constantly emphasized. The second 
book proceeds to the purchase and storage of 
food, the preparation of meals and dietaries, laun- 
dering and cleaning, the prevention of illness. 

A work like the present, which seeks to pre- 
sent the subject of honie making in a complete 
manner, fails as it must, in touching upon the 
spiritual, the moral and the religious sides. To 
illustrate: the plan for spending the 24 hours 
emphasizes recreation but mentions nowhere the 
need for some attention to the religious dutfes 
of the family and its individual members. 


The Grammar of Present Day English. 

Carl Holliday. Laird & Lee, 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 

This book is intended for students in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. It does not aim to 
deal with composition, or composition and gram- 
mar as such, but to confine itself to the essen- 
tials of the grammar of present day English. 

The author holds himself strictly to the scope 
outlined for his book, and meets his task in a 
most practical and serviceable manner. The work 
is divided in three parts, Part I which treats the 
subject of speech; Part II, the kinds of sen- 


Cloth, 160 pages. 


tences; Part III, the correct uses of parts of 
speech. 
Adults as well as pupils may find much in 


this little volume that will refresh their memory 
in the practical application and uses of gram- 
mar. 











Everyday Arithmetic. 

Primary Book. F. S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet. 
Cloth, 278 pages, illustrated. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Chicago. 

This is the first volume of the revised edition 
of one of the most popular three-book series now 
in general use. It covers the work of the third 
and fourth grades and reflects two distinct tend- 
encies which have become pronounced since the 
work was first prepared. It emphasizes (1) more 
strongly than ever, child experiences in the use 
of numbers, and it requires (2) more constant 
and systematic drill in fundamental facts and 
processes. The change of emphasis from play 
and game interests to work, home and social 
interests is as carefully graded as -is the dif- 
ficulty of the number combinations. Similar care 
is shown in the introduction of reasoning prob- 
lems. There is an abundance of material for 
supplementary drills for slow children, and there 
are numerous suggestions for original problems 
for the abler pupils. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Constitution of a Community Assoctation. Com- 
munity Circular No. 1, 1919, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Contains the 
constitution, order of business and rules of pro- 
cedure in the formation of community associa- 
tions. 

Pensions for Public School Teachers. 
Furst and I. L. Kandel. Bulletin No. 12, 1918, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 576 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Con- 
stitutes a report for the committee on salaries, 
pensions and tenure of the National Education 
Association. It discusses the need for pensions, 
the cost, the age of retirement, the pension bene- 
fits, the present status of teachers’ pensions, and 
a suggested system of retiring allowances for 
teachers in public schools of the state of Ver- 
mont. 

Teaching English to the Foreign Born. By 
Henry H. Goldberger. Bulletin No. 80, 1919, U. 
S. Bureau of Education, Washington. The meth- 
ods set forth in the pamphlet are based on sound 
principles and the bulletin should be helpful to 
teachers of the foreign born as well as to those 
engaged in preparing such teachers. The material 
is intended as a suggestive outline upon which 


By Clyde 
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J.B. Lippincott’s New Publications 


BOOK OF COURAGE, by John T. faris. 


The title—self-explanatory. For inspirational supple 
mentary reading in High School classes. List os 
Ee OO eS Ona 1.50 


HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH LIKE THE FRENCH, 
by Marie and Jeanne Yersin. 


Idioms and current expressions of the French language, 
together with a list of French proverbs. List price 
ES ee Se Re eee Ie ere $2.00 


HOUSEHOLD ARITHMETIC, by Ball and West. 


For regular Eighth Grade Arithmetic classes, in Junior 
or Senior High Schools and Home Economics classes. 
ons ave bbc 40s oueb oie s We epec duchies $1.48 


PLANE GEOMETRY, by Auerbach and Walsh. 


Practical problems applied to every-day life. 
SGU —=TINE PTICE. 0... cc ccc cece eee 
EE ME Bs, MOM, TSE DFICE. .0.0c ce cces se ncpe ose $1.12 


PRODUCTIVE SOILS, by Weir. 
FE OOP CEET TURTLE ET 


PRODUCTIVE SMALL FRUIT CULTURE, by F. ¢ 
Sears. 


PRODUCTIVE SOILS, by Weir. 


These last two books are additions to our Farm Man 
Wn reeey «6G WOOK Tete Bt... 0. eke cece es $2.50 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR MATERIAL 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 


Se ee EE EEE eet 





School Accounts 
Kept Up to Date 


Our Uniform System of Recording School Disburse- 
ments will keep the financial accounts of your schools up 
to date at all times; make it easy to submit reports; 
help greatly in working out school tax budgets, and 
enable you to tell the exact cost of each building and 
department of your system of schools. 


A Teacher Rating Card and a High School Age-Grade 
Table just added to the Strayer-Engelhardt series of 
school record cards and forms. 

The Strayer-Engelhardt Elementary School Inventory 
Book will save its cost several times over at inventory 
season in saving of time and clerical work. 

Complete alphabetical index added to the Strayer-Engel- 
hardt Board of Education Minute Book (loose leaf), 
greatly enhancing its value. 

Williams Teachers’ Pension Record (loose leaf). 
Williams Stock Record (loose leaf). 


Elementary Principal’s Record Book (loose leaf). 


C.F. WILLIAMS © SON, INC. 


FRED A. WILLIAMS, Treas. 
36 BEAVER STREET ALBANY, N. Y. 
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The Aldine Speller 


N offering this new Speller for the consideration of 

those who are concerned with the teaching of this 
important subject, the publishers desire to call attention 
to the following distinguishing features: 














1. Carefully prepared instructions to the teacher. 


2. Phonetic lists on which words in common use 
are based. 


3. A systematic and comprehensive presentation 
of the words and spelling facts that every 
pupil must learn. 


AL DVS 4. A progressively expanding vocabulary fitted to 
the pupil’s present and future needs. 


5. A large number of dictation exercises based on 
the words found in the spelling lesson. 


6. Special stress laid on the most difficult words. 
7. Oft-repeated drills on the real trouble-makers. 


8. Omission of words seldom used in speaking 
and writing. 











FOUR-BOOK EDITION 


THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLER, 
Part One, Grades 1 and 2. Part Three, Grades 5 and 6. 


THE ALDINE SPELLER, 


Part Two, Grades 3 and 4. 


THE ALDINE SPELLER, 


~ 


Part Four, Grades 7 and 8. 


TWO-BOOK EDITION 


THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLER, 
Grades 1-4. Grades 5-8. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 








SEE THESE NEW BOOKS 


betore making your selection for next year 


COMMERCIAL 


Business Organization and Administration 
by J. Anton de Haas, Professor of Business \dministration, 
University of Washington 
An Introduction to Economics 
by Graham A. Laing, Professor of Economics, University of 
Arizona 
Rational Arithmetic 
by George P. Lord, Salem Commercial School, Salem, Massa 
chusetts 


MATHEMATICS 


Modern Junior Mathematics, Books One, Two and Three 
by Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
\ course in general mathematics for seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, or junior high schools. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Cuba y los Cubanos 
by E. K. Mapes, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, and 
M. F. de Velasco, Havana, Cuba 


LIVING LITERATURE SERIES 
Stevenson's Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, edited by 
Richard Burton 
Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge, edited by Leon H. Vincent 
Selected Writings of Lincoln, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon, edited by Charles E. Rhodes 


STENOGRAPHIC 
Constructive Dictation 
by Edward Hall Gardner, Associate Professor of Business 
Administration, University of Wisconsin 
Typewriting Speed. Studies 
by Adelaide B. Hakes, Head of the Typewriting Department, 
Gregg School, Chicago 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Manual to Walsh’s Business Arithmetic. 
Manual to Modern Junior Mathematics 


Write our nearest office for sample copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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REGIONAL 


the hour. 


NEW 


BOOK TWO 











Geography? 
This is the question of 
And nowhere 


is it answered with the | , : : , 
fulness, the completeness of | An historical narrative covering the course for 


Grades Seven and Eight, and for brief high school 


GEOGRAPHY 


Frye-Atwood Geographical Series 


Just Published 


Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


al 
McKINLEY 


study. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 




















the teacher can build to suit the needs of the 
particular peoples whom she is to teach and the 
various degrees of literacy. The pamphlet dis- 
cusses general principles, organization and ad- 
ministration, and outlines a variety of exercises, 
methods and devices to be used in the work. 

The Problem of Mathematics in Secondary Edu- 
cation. Prepared under the direction of Clarence 
D. Kingsley, chairman of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education. Bulle- 
tin No. 1, 1920, U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington. Contains the preliminary report of the 
Commission appointed by the National Education 
Association for the reorganization of secondary 
education, presenting an analysis of the subject 
and raising certain fundamental questions which 
must be answered before the reconstruction de- 
sired can be undertaken intelligently and with 
any degree of success. The report is intended 
to stimulate discussion and experimentation in 
the planning of new courses for students of the 
various types here recognized. 

Standard Elementary Schools in Illinois. Cir- 
cular No. 144, 1920. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of F. G. Blair, state superintendent, Spring- 
field, Ill. The present pamphlet is the seventh 
edition of the regular school architecture pamph- 
let of the state department and is intended to 
act as a spur to more forward-looking steps in 
the direction of better rural schools. The pamph- 
let discusses sanitary schoolrooms, standard 
schools, consolidated schools and high schools, 
and offers a set of rules for the construction of 
schools in compliance with the state law. 

Motion Pictures and Motion-Picture Equip- 
ment. F. W. Reynolds and Carl Anderson. Bul- 
letin No. 82, 1919, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington. The pamphlet is a handbook of gen- 
eral information on motion-picture equipment, in- 
stallation, handling and repair and has been pre- 
pared with special reference to the needs of those 
who operate motion pictures. It is intended to 
give the educator a knowledge of mechanical ele- 
ments involved in teaching, and to answer the 
more pertinent questions incident to the pur- 
chase, installation and use of the machines. 

How Shall the Supply of Teachers for Our 
Schools Be Maintained, By W. M. Jardine, Presi- 
dent, Kansas State Agricultural College. The 


SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE GREAT WAR 


| 

| The story of the World War and of America’s part 
| in the great fight for liberty, democracy and . 
| civilization is told in an impressive manner. 

| the end of each chapter are references to source 
| material, and well prepared suggestions for study. 
| Numerous maps show the battle grounds and the 
| chief progressive stages in the struggle. 

| 





| 


COULOMB & GERSON’S | - 





192 pages, cloth. 


At 





American Book Company 
330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, IIl. 














contents of this booklet is an address delivered 
before the Boards of Education Section of the 
Council of Administration of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association at the annual session at 
Topeka, January 16-17, 1920. It contains a com- 
parison between teachers’ salaries and wages of 
industrial employees, several paragraphs on the 
cost of education, increased school attendance, 
state and local financial conditions, increasing 
the local tax rate and the state school fund, and 
on federal support. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

A rehearing upon the decision not to grant 
schoolbook publishers a writ of mandamus to 
compel State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Francis G. Blair to adopt a new schedule of 
textbook prices, was denied by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. Superintendent Blair refused 
the request of Chicago publishing firms for a new 
schedule of prices, the superintendent contending 
that under the state law the schedule of prices 
fixed in 1917 cannot be revised for five years. 


A NOTE OF OPTIMISM. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, state superintendent 
of Maine, in a public address recently said: 

“Defeats may at times prove victories and fa- 
vors may come of misfortune for those who see 
in the advancing cycle a nearer approach to hu- 
man justice and the welfare of mankind. The 
recent depression in education may prove an 
upward swing to great amplitude of the pend:- 
lum of progress. In the language of the market 
our educational stock is decidedly bullish at the 
present time with a more complete liquidation 
than we have ever known with no tendency to 
profit taking. Our educational exchange is 
especially stable and helpful. 

“Let us seek for a moment the course of de- 
pression and the conditions which make recovery 
possible. The great weakness in education is 
the fact that its idealism has been somcwhat 
overworked. We have attributed to it toc much 
of the missionary spirit. For a century we have 
held out as our reward the lure of Heaven seem- 
ingly forgetting that earth is a part of paradise 
and there are temporal as well as _ spiritual 
wants. Our architecture has been better than 


our building and the superstructure more artis- 


tic than our foundation. 

“The small dividends paid by an educational 
investment prevented the teacher from making 
of herself a skilled artisan but left her in the 
class with unskilled labor but doing the world’s 
most skilled and educational work. 

“The great war taught the United States two 
things; first education increased individual and 
national efficiency; that any nation which will 
close its schools had as well pull down its flag 
or continue monarchial and autocratic; second, 
it has taught us how to raise and spend money, 
lavishly, it is true.” 


QUIT UNIONS OR JOBS IS EDICT TO 
TEACHERS. 

Every school teacher in San Francisco must 
give up his union or give up his job. Such was 
the ultimatum served recently on members of 
the teachers’ unions by the Board of Education, 
after a heated debate of several hours, in which 
labor leaders and members of the board engaged. 


While the board has been cognizant of the 
existence of a teachers’ union under the name 
of the San Francisco Federation of Teachers ever 
since its organization last June, no attempt to 
clash with it was contemplated by the school 
board until the receipt of a letter from Paul K. 
Mohr, a teacher at the Polytechnic High School, 
who signed the communication as “president” of 
the organization. 

Mohr “congratulated” the board on obtaining 
“a marked increase” in salaries for grade teach- 
ers, and concluded with a hope that similar 
generosity would be visited upon high school 
teachers. 

As a result of Mohr’s letter, the board passed 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That teachers of the San Francisco 
school department, individually and collectively, 
be and they are hereby prohibited from forming, 
joining, or maintaining any organization affili- 
ated with any body, association or organization 
having power to call a strike or walkout. 

The board has announced its determination to 
make every teacher quit the union or quit the 
job. 

(Concluded on Page 105) 
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New Miscellaneous Books 


AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 
By DANIEL R. HODGDON 
A storehouse of information centering about the home and deal- 
ing with interesting every day things. 


A BRIEF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


and 
A BRIEF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By DAVIS & HUGHES 
Each of the above is a short comprehensive course for eighth 
grade pupils. 
MORRISON OUTLINE MAPS 
To simplify the teaching of Geography and History. 
Send for sample set. 
ARITHMETIC BY GRADES 
By CAMPBELL & HUGHES 
Three book series—third to eighth years. 


CHILDREN’S METHOD READERS 
First and Second Years. 
For basal or supplenientary reading. 


VOICES OF OUR LEADERS 
‘A collection of patriotic addresses of President Wilson, Balfour, 
Vivianni, and others. Compiled by Wm. Mather Lewis, Secy. 
National Committee of Patriotic Societies. 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY CIVICS 
By FRADENBURGH 
A complete textbook in Community Civics which includes the 


relation of the World War to American Institutions and to 
International Institutions. 


A SHORT COURSE IN AMERICAN CIVICS 
By FRADENBURGH 
A revised thoroughly up to date edition of American Civics. 


Catalog of our publications will be sent upon request 
We solicit your correspondence. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc., Publishers 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
1024 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 

marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 





ot oh 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


‘**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


‘ EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E.17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 




















“THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 


Maps Charts 


Globes Atlases 





Political Geography Blackboard Maps 
isti f 136 differ- Two Series—consisting of 24 maps, 
—_ bn age the duannent Blackboard Maps of various states, 
that are good to the best that are Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, etc. 
mae Miscellaneous Maps 
Physical Geography Rainfall, Vegetation, Geological, Gla- 


i 4 cial, Thermal, Scriptural, Language, 
Five Series, consisting of 82 different City Plans, Maps of all States, etc. 
maps. 


Write us regarding your SCHOOL 
Commercial Geography 


MAP NEEDS. 
THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL Physiology and Anatomy 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED THE 


WONDERFUL AMERICAN 
STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 


ial d Library Maps of the LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 
World. ay , Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 
- . ology, two series, 21 charts. 
United States History Dotan 
Sanford American History Series, J ae ete y a) Series 
38 maps (a new one now in the press). ung, Koch Bay De yan Series, 
‘ee s. 


Mediaeval and Modern 


Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts. 
Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts. 


History 
Johnston European History Series, A Zoology vis 
25 maps. Jung, Koch ro | eevee Series, 
. . 35 charts. 
English History Johnston Series, 5 charts. 
Johnston English History Series, Astronomy 
. ° — Johnston Series, 4 charts. 
Ancient History Globes 


Johnston Ancient History Series, 


( maps. 


Outline Maps 


Wall Outline Maps, 8 maps. 
Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), 
' 70 maps. 


Five Sizes, in all mountings, Stand, 
Suspension and Library Celestial 
Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. 


Atlases 
Political, Historical, Commercial, Scrip- 
tural, Astronomical, etc. 


Send for descriptive literature. 
PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 


A. 8 NYSTROM & Co. AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 


Member—National School Supply Association. 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 











FACTS and IDEALS 
One is as necessary as the other in 
the proper«teaching of History—facts 
without bias or prejudice, ideals of 
loyalty, patriotism, and civic responsi- 
bility. 


Our 


United States Guitteau’s History Teaches Both 


It is a scientific textbook of the 
A HISTORY first rank. It is also the textbook for 
sound Americanism. 
By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU, 


Superintendent of Schools, In its teaching concerning the rela 

Toledo, Ohio. tion of capital and labor, socialism, 

04 panes. WMlestrated the World War, respect for law and 

order, growth of the great West, and 

For seventh and eighth grades. the international relations of the 

Also published in a _ two-book United States, it is thoroughly sound 
edition. and sane. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Grammar of 
Present Day English 


By Carl Holliday 
end Professor of English 
University of Toledo 


Dean 


“The best treatment of the subject for eighth 
and ninth grade classes that I have seen, and | 
am recommending, wherever I have the oppor- 
tunity, that a trial be made of it in such classes.”’ 


Charles W. French, 
Principal Parker High School, Chicago 


LAIRD & LEE, INC. 


Cloth, 159 Pages 


1732 Michigan Ave. 
Price Net, $1.00. 


CHICAGO 
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writing. 


to the written expression. 


Method Penmanship. 


30 Irving Place, New York City 
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Penmanship and 
Spelling Coordinated 


Palmer Method Spellers Pteset to pupils for vis- 


ualization all words in 
photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 
There is a separate book for each grade. 


Educators everywhere should investigate thoroughly this 
new plan of presenting to pupils for study in spelling 
the words as they appear when written in the most ex- 
tensively taught, and most justly popular style of hand- 


Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are 
all in Palmer Method Penmanship they eliminate the 
unnecessary process of changing the printed impression 
The words for the Palmer 
Method Spellers were selected by well known educators 
after having been thoroughly tested in one of the larg- 
est and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 


In the Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and 
advanced grades are quotations in liberal quantities from 
well known authors—all in photo-engraved Palmer 


Write our nearest office 
for further information 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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TITTLE CC 


tered. 


BOSTON NEW 





MTT HTML 


JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH 


An easy road to correct English 


HIS new three-book series, for grades 7 to 
9, is unique in plan, practical in content, 
and attractive to classes. 
the author’s successful experience, and pre- 
sents the topics from the point of view of in- 
terest and utility. 
value of certain kinds of knowledge and is 
then given clear and simple lessons with an 
abundance of practice until the topic is mas- 


The plan motivates efficiency. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


YORK 


Sandwick’s 


It is based on 


The pupil is first shown the 





Publishers 


CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Concluded from Page 103) 

“Speaking for the Board of Education,” Mr. Al 
fred Roncovieri said, “we propose to fight union- 
ization in the classroom if we must carry the 
fight to the United States Supreme Court.” 

Because the trustees of the Whittier school 
district of California permitted the high school 
gymnasium to be used for a dance given in honor 
of the returning soldiers an effort was made at 
the election held March 26 to change the per- 
sonnel of the organization as a rebuke from the 
citizens. 

The action of the board was upheld by the re- 
election of C. L. Edmonston over Fred Collins, 
who represented the faction opposed to all 
dances in school buildings. It was held that the 
trustees do not favor dancing by school students, 
but under proper circumstances would permit 
community gatherings. 

Edwin Wolf, a member of the Philadelphia 
school board, has resigned because of “unbear- 
able conditions, autocratic methods and one-man 
control.” The one man referred to is Simon 
Gratz now president of the board and a member 
for the last fifty years. 

Superintendent J. W. Voboril of Manitowoc 
County, Wis., cautions school boards as follows: 
“Do not pride yourself when you succeed in 
hiring a teacher at a low salary. When she 
finds out what others are receiving she will be- 
come dissatisfied. Dissatisfaction in a teacher re- 
sults in improper teaching or final resignation 
to accept some other better paying position. If 
any school board has failed to put up a mail box 
for its school, or failed to provide a box at the 
post office to receive the school mail, please do 
so at once. This is réquired by law.” 

Extensive preparations are being made by the 
San Francisco board of education for the in- 
auguration next August of the part-time school 
act. The enforcement of the act will necessitate 
the employment in San Francisco of more than 
100 additional teachers, and in his budget, now 
in preparation for the fiscal year 1920-21, Alfred 
Roncoveri, has asked for the appropriation of 
$200,000 to carry on the work. 

It is proposed to follow the example of Chicago 
and to obtain one or two floors in some down- 
town office building for classes. In addition the 


various schools thruout the city will be avail 
able for classes after the regular hours of study. 
It is planned to obtain machinery and equip- 
ment used by the Government, for use along vo 
cational lines of training. 

He has already sent letters to the principal 
firms and business houses, as well as the heads 
of the various labor unions asking that they Co- 
operate in the inauguration of the new law. 


Different days of the week have been desig- 
nated for the classes in the various schools to 
handle successfully the many pupils that will 


come under the law’s requirements. Classes will 


be held also on Saturday. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY NOTES. 

West Haven, Conn. The teachers have been 
given flat increases of $500. The minimum grade 
salary has been fixed at $950 and the maximum 
at from $1,450 to $1,550. 

Cincinnati, O. A complete 
teachers’ salaries, with 


readjustment of 
schedules of increases 


‘ ranging from $300 to $560 has been recommended 


by the finance committee of the board. The 
schedule which is based on length of service, 
provides for a minimum salary of from $1,100 
to $1,200 for elementary teachers and a maximum 
of $2,000. In the high school, the minimum will 
be $1,400 and the maximum $2,800. 

Bennington, Vt. Grade teachers will receive 
a minimum of $1,000 and a maximum of $1,500. 
The minimum in the high school is $1,250. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has adopted a 
schedule providing for average increases of $43 
a month, retroactive to January first. The mini- 
mum salary is now $1,200. 

Milford, Conn. Increases of 
given the teachers. 

Westfield, Conn. 
given the teachers. 

Hutchinson, Kans. The teachers will receive 
increases of 53.5 per cent with the opening of 
the fall term of school. 

Greenwich, Conn. The maximum salary of 
the teachers has been raised to $2,000, and the 
minimum to $1,000. 

Bisbee, Ariz. A salary schedule has been 
adopted providing for a minimum of $1,500 and 
a maximum of $3,000. 


$300 have been 


Increases of $300 have been 
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Fort Wayne, Ind. Flat increases of $200 have 
been given the teachers. The minimum is $1,100 
and the maximum $1,800. 


Lansing, Mich. Teachers now employed, with 
a few exceptions, will be given increases of $500. 
The minimum for grade teachers has been fixed 
at $1,000 and that for high school teachers at 
$1,300. 

Richmond, Ind. Flat 
been given the teachers. 

Pittsburgh, Okla. The board has given increases 
of $43.20 per month to teachers. 

Dallas, Tex. The teachers have been given 
flat increases of $400 each in addition to the 
automatic increase in salaries. 

Elgin, Ia. Bonuses of $200 have been given 
the teachers in lieu of an increase for the cur- 
rent year. 

Richmond, Ind. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule under which all teachers are paid 
on the basis of preparation, experience and suc- 
cess in classroom work, without regard to the 
teaching position. 

The schedule provides a minimum of $1,000 
and a maximum of $1,550 for elementary teach- 
ers; junior high school teachers will receive a 
minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of. $1,700; 
senior high school teachers will be paid a mini- 
mum of $1,300 and a maximum of $2,100. 

Elementary principals will receive a minimum 
of $1,700 and a maximum of $2,000. 

Supervisors will be paid from $1,800 to $2,100. 

The school year has been fixed at ten months. 

Somerville, Mass. The finance committee of 
the board has recommended salary increases ag- 
gregating $5,000. The items include an increase 
of $800 for the superintendent, $300 for the junior 
high school masters, and $200 for the supervising 
principals. The assistant superintendent was 
given an increased salary of $3,750. 


Teachers and superintendents in the public 
schools of Iowa have received increases ranging 
from 25 to 50 per cent, according to figures 
compiled from data gathered in the state. 

Chapman, Kans. Salary increases of $55 a 
month, making the monthly salary $200, have 


been granted the teachers of the county high 
school. 


increases of $500 have 
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The two essential requirements of any school room are plenty of soft, diffused 
light, and fresh air. Glare from sun exposed windows is the most harmful 
factor in natural lighting. It is directly responsible for eye strain, defective 
vision, premature fatigue and poor scholarship on the part of pupils. 


Proper window shading, with Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades, solves this 
problem by keeping out the direct rays of the sun yet admitting a soft, sooth- 
ing diffused light—and plenty of fresh air. No awnings necessary. 


Don’t 
Easily 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades are made of thin linwood splints. 
crack or warp. Artistically finished in pleasing, durable colors. 
adjusted by even a child. 


Write for catalog and full information. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


298 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 





VENTILATING §prec.vu.sS.PAT.orF. 


WINDOWSHADES 


—— 
— 
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Mechanically Perfect 


The mechanical construc- 
tion of Draper’s Adjust- 
able Window Shades is 
simple, positive in action 
and absolutely ‘“fool- 
proof.”” Any child can 
operate a Draper Shade 
without the slightest 
trouble. The rollers, which 
are specially built, are large 
and strong and are equipped 
with an oversized spring 
which insures the rolling 
and carrying qualities of 
every Draper Shade. There 
are no delicate parts about 


Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


They are built in a sturdy manner and will stand the abuses 
to which school property is subjected, 





Tell us how many windows there are in your school building, 
give us the size of the windows and our experts will be glad 
to make suggestions and quote you on equipping your building. 
This places you under no obligation to us. 


DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
MEET EVERY SCHOOL REQUIREMENT. 


Write for our illustrated folder. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 














WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 







4 eee ee 8 


WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 


TRANSLUCENT— 
NOT OPAQUE 


DULL FINISH— 
NO GLARE 


If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades, write 
for our folder. 





Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


S. h. FT. 
SHADE MATERIAL 
ounted on 


Self-Balancing Adjustable 
hade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 
oe . a 
Oo ee” ead 
561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
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Perennial Adjustable Window Shades 


Perfectly Simple— Simply Perfect 
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i kamera 


The Ideal Regulator of Light and Air 


In simplicity of construction, in ease of operation and in the pro- 
tection given against the direct rays of the sun without shutting 
out the light, Perennial Adjustable Window Shades have demon- 
strated that they are the most efficient and practical window shades 
for school use. 





Write for descriptive circular. 


THE ATHEY COMPANY 


24th and La Salle Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALL TYPES OF SCHOOL, LABORATORY AND COMMERCIAL METERS 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN GM 


These instruments are all manufactured in our own factory under the super- 
vision of our own educational and engineering experts, many of whom are school 
men of long experience and know the needs and requirements of schools. 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
1516 ORLEANS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 











Welch Products 


include 


Voltmeters 
Ammeters 
Galvanometers 


and All Forms of 


Electrical Measuring 
Instruments 





Industrial conditions are not normal. 
Shipping is slow and uncertain. 


If you want this guaranteed Welch 
quality coupled with prompt delivery or- 
der your requirements now. 


We have these and other instruments 
in stock and can fill your order promptly, 
or hold for delivery in September. 


Bulletin GM describes these meters in 
64 ranges—all guaranteed to an accurac 
equal to any on the market—l1 PE 
CENT OF FULL SCALE. The 
WELCH guarantee means a satisfaction 
or your money back proposition, and 
performance such as you have a right to | 
expect. Hundreds OF USERS TESTI- 
FY TO THIS superior WELCH quality. | 


Write for catalog of apparatus and 


supplies for all science laboratories and 
select your fall equipment NOW. 


WELCH 

















CLOSING SCHOOLS AS A MEANS OF 
CONTROLLING EPIDEMICS. 

Closing schools as a means of controlling epi- 
demics of measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, smallpox and poliomyelitis should be 
considered as a last resort to be used only when 
thoro and systematic application of other meas- 
ures fails to effect control. As a method it is 
clumsy, unscientific and unsatisfactory, for it 
fails to control and results in the loss of school 
time and money. The modern method of careful 
daily inspection of infected school, isolation of 
sick children and quarantine of contacts, is both 
more effective and economical. 


Such is the summary of report made by a com- 
mittee of the Bureau of Education cooperating 
with a similar committee of the American Public 
Health Association. This committee consisted of 
Dr. W. S. Small, Bureau of Education, chairman; 
Dr, W. C. Woodward, health officer, Boston; Dr. 
F. G. Curtis, health officer, Newton, Mass.; Dr. 
Bernard Kahn, acting director of medical inspec- 
tion of public schools, Philadelphia; Dr. Tali- 
ferro Clark, United States Public Health Service. 

The inquiry of the committee developed that 
State laws show very few specific statutory ref- 
erences to the matter, rather general authority 
being vested in an administrative body. The re- 
view of literature showed that there has been a 
progressive abandonment of faith in, and practice 
of, closing schools as a means of controlling epi- 
demics affecting school children. Such exceptions 
as were found in the literature related to the 
following special conditions: Inadequate medical 
supervision of schools; severity of epidemic that 
defies all efforts at control; and epidemics in 
which the etiology of the disease is unknown, 
such as infantile paralysis, epidemic meningitis, 
and possibly a few others. 

The successful control of epidemic diseases 
among school children requires: 


1. Keeping the schools open, with the pagsible 
exception of sparsely settled rural districts when 
medical inspection cannot be obtained and where 
aggregation takes place only in the schools. 

2. Careful daily or frequent periodical inspec- 
tion of schools. 

3. Careful provision for exclusion of cases and 


contacts, emphasis being placed on Clinical data 
rather than upon fixed periods of exclusion. 

4. Systematic home visitation; and 

5. Reliance upon natural and physical cleans- 
ing rather than upon chemical disinfectants.— 
Bulletin of the State Board of Health of Wiscon- 
sin, 

SOME STRIKING SCHOOL FACTS. 

A study of the accredited secondary schools 
of the North Central States has been issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education which contains 
some striking facts presented by means of charts 
and diagrams and terse description. 

The report shows that the number of accredited 
schools has grown from 200 in 1904 to 1,100 in 
1917. The total enrollment for 1916 showed, boys 
176,716, girls 213,149—total 389,865. The relative 
attendance of girls and boys is shown in chart 
form (Charts VI and VII). 

Another interesting chart (VIII), shows the 
first to fourth year attendance in the large, me- 
dium and small schools, demonstrating that the 
larger schools have comparatively a lower fourth 
year attendance that the smaller schools. An- 
other chart (XI) shows that the larger schools 
have a relatively small nonresident attendance. 
Chart XIII shows that the medium and small 
schools have a larger percentage of inexperienced 
teachers. 

The report also contains a number of interest- 


ing tables on the expenditures made by the 
schools for school plants, and the various 
branches of study. We lift out of these table 


XXXII, the average value per school of the equip- 
ment of the complefe school plant, building and 
grounds. 

Jackson, Mich. The high school has the dis- 
tinction of having the first high school song 
leaders’ class in the state. The class was organ- 
ized with the specific purpose of doing community 
service. An open forum is conducted in the city 
every Sunday afternoon, with community singing 
as a regular feature under the leadership of local 
volunteers. It is the purpose of the high school 
to assist in these gatherings by taking the train- 
ing for song leadership and by serving as volun- 
teers upon call. 

The work is organized under the Michigan 
Community Council Commission created by an 





act of the last legislature providing for the ex- 
tension of community cooperation brought about 
by war activities. A definite program has been 
worked out for the entire state and Jackson is 
taking a leading place in its development. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 
Dr. Charles W. Smith has been reelected presi- 


dent of the board of education at Townsend, 
Mont, 
Mrs. K. A. Young is the first woman to be 


elected to the school board at Port Arthur, Tex. 
Mr. C. H. Miller has been appointed as school 


manager for the board of education of Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 


The architectural firm of Charles H. Robinson 
& Company of Richmond, Va. has been ap- 
pointed by the school board of Hampton, to 
conduct a survey of the school plant. The survey 
is to be the preliminary step to the formation 
of a building program and to the provision of 
adequate physicial equipment for the children of 
the community. 


The New York City Association of High School 
Principals has asked that Mrs. Ruth Russell be 
reappointed to the board of education from the 
Brooklyn Borough. Mrs, Russell, before her 
appointment to the first small board, served an 
apprenticeship as a member of the local board 
in the Borough of Brooklyn. 


Miss Johanna Lorey is the first woman to be 
elected to the school board of Belleville, Ill. 


Leslie E. Hart, business manager of the school 
board at Richmond, Ind., has resigned to engage 
in private business. 


Mrs. Jack Kelly has been elected a member 
of the school board at Commerce, Tex. She is 
the first woman to be elected to the board. 


Dr. P. G. Miller, who has been commissioner 
of education for the territory of Porto Rico dur- 
ing the past four years, has been reappointed for 
a full second term. Dr. Miller has made a 
notable success of the administration of the 
insular schools and his appointment by President 
Wilson follows a petition unanimously presented 
by the entire administrative and supervisory 
force of the department of education and of the 
teachers of Porto Rico. 
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“STANDARD” 


In Name and Quality 


The father of 
school electric 
time equipments 


“Standard” electric time systems 
have been perfected through 36 
years’ experience to meet the exact- 
ing requirements of a school time 
system. 


Every “Standard” system is care- 
fully designed to meet your particu- 
lar requirements and is sold and 
installed under a method which in- 
sures perfect satisfaction. 





CATALOG OR OTHER INFORMATION 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
Factory, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branches: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
BIRMINGHAM, MINNEAPOLIS. 


BOSTON, COLUMBUS, 




















Northwestern High School, Detroit. Ammerman & McCall, Archts. 


Unit Controlled System 


Saves Time and Money 


The time schedule in this group of buildings covering a large 
expanse of ground with a clock in nearly every room is pneumat- 
ically operated by just one Master Clock 

Some of the dials are over a half mile distant from the controlling 
movement but they record their time just as truly and as 
accurately as those ten feet away from this same control. 

And this photograph shows but one of hundreds of installations of 


HAHL PNEUMATIC CLOCK SYSTEMS 


Have your architect include the ‘‘Pneumatic”’ in his specifications 
—then write to us for details. 


TIME SYSTEMS COMPANY 


General Offices, 870 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in all principal cities. 


“It’s time for Pneumatic.” 

















A SCHOOL 
NECESSITY 


A Program Clock System 
is a recognized essential to 
good school administration. 


It benefits both teachers 
and pupils because it gives 
them the distinct advan- 
tages of punctuality and 
orderliness in the _ school 


routine. 


It is not a luxury but a 


real necessity. 


Write today 
for catalog 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 





Waynesboro, 
Pa. 


































SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 


Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 


are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Protecting Young Eyes 


Eye strain has been eliminated in thousands of our 
schools where Superintendents and Teachers have the 


true interest of their pupils at heart. 


Rollers. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 





WHY IS A SCHOOL BOARD? 


(Concluded from Page 34) 
the poorest piece of kit in all of our educational 
outfit is the individual American’s support of 
his school.” 

And, it’s your fault and mine. 


apologizing for the money we 


Do let’s stop 
spend on eduea- 
tion, for high taxes and the innovations —sell 
the new ideas and make the people proud to 
spend money on the public schools. Said Ange!o 
Patri at the Cleveland convention, “We school 
folk know what the New School is. We believe 
in it. We have sold it to ourselves. We have 
not sold it to the people. The publie seems to 
look upon school as necessary impedimenta to 
be gotten over or under as soon as possible that 
they may go about more important matters. This 
is our fault. We have not sold them our schoo!. 
We have not succeeded to the point of getting 
them to build it, run it, man it efficiently. We 
have the idea and they have the money. Unt'] 
the two meet there will be no New School in 
America.” It will cost money, but recently | 
heard a group of Detroit business men declare 
$15,000 necessary to put across a thrift cam- 


paign properly, so let’s not 


begrudge some 
money for public school publicity. Go home 


and sell the publie school idea to your people 
and then no one will go around inquiring “Why 
is a School Board ?” 


SPEAKING OF SALARIES 


(Concluded from Page 45 
shortly thereafter I was forced to buy 
in order to have a 


a place 
head. Our 
average monthly grocery bills have gone up more 
than 15 per cent in the year or from $34.33 to 
$39.71. Even lignite coal costs 10 
more, and real fuel has taken 

In speaking of salaries it seems to be the 


root over my 


per cent 


a greater advance. 


How? 
of Oswego Tinted Cambric or Triplex Opaque shade 
cloth mounted on the celebrated Hartshorn Two-Way 


Write for 
Colors 214 and 204 in 
Tinted 
have 
chemists and adopted by 
School 
of the larger municipal- 
ities. 


Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











By the use 


samples of 
Cambric, which 
been analyzed by 
Boards of some 
beautiful tone. 


easiest thing to think only of the numerical 
sounds. The salary is considered as an abstract 


mathematical entity, as a certain number of dol 
lars, rather than as a medium of exchange for 
a certain amount of economic goods. I have in 
mind a superintendent who was offered a $200 
“increase” in salary last spring. He considered 
it a substantial advance, and one indicative of 
his board’s satisfaction with his success in his 
profession. Now it so happens that he keeps 
When he came to balance his books at 
the close of 1919, he discover 
that he was worth less than at the beginning 
of that In spite of the larger monthly 
warrants during the latter part of the year, the 


increasing cost of living had eaten up his salary 


books. 


was amazed to 


year. 


“inerease,” and gnawed right on into his meager 
savings. This was in spite of the fact that he 
had earned extra money during the summer. 
He showed me his books, but 
point out to him any particular in which he 
might retrench. 


I was unable to 


After investigating the stern facts in the 
case, it is my firm conviction that most of the 


proposed salary advances for teachers that are 
advocated by the newspapers and educaiional 
journals are insufficient. The situation is more 
desperate than the average teacher even real- 
izes, and most superintendents and boards of 
education are only half awake to the truth. 

It takes 50-cent dollars to 
make the same amount of actual purchasing 
as compared with pre-war times. In 
other words, an 


twice as many 
power, 
inerease of one hundred per 
cent in the apparent salary over that paid on 
the former basis, would give the teacher about 
the same real salary that she found insufficient 
then. <A teacher who received $100 a month 
then should be paid 200 fifty-cent dollars now 





The most valuable ‘piano in the world 


HE lofty ideals symbolized in the name Cremona prevail to- 
day in the production of Steger Pianos and Player Pianos of 


Write for Steger Piano and Player Piano Style 
Brochure and convenient terms. 
STEGER & SONS PIANO MFG. CO. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ifit’sa STEGER-it's the finestreproducing phonograph in the world 


This is no increase. 
It is only maintaining her salary at the same 
level, providing a dollar is still worth half 
what it used to be. My own accounts indicate 
that it has fallen even lower than that. 


to be simply as well paid. 


As a superintendent I realize all too well the 
legal and other obstacles that stand in the way 
of obtaining justice for the teacher. The ma- 
chinery of public income moves slowly. The 
board of education is between the devil of the 
teachers’ demands and the deep sea of tax laws. 
It avails little to hide our heads ostrich-like in 
the sand, or to face the problem with only one 
eye, for fear it will prove too terrifying viewed 
in its entirety. Some out will be dis- 
covered, doubt not. It may be that-if enough 
of us continue to speak of salaries the effect 
may be like unto the strong east wind that 
rolled back the will go thru 
dry-shod. 


way 


waters, and we 


Organizations of teachers, when they have been 
formed on an unselfish basis, have proved irre- 
sistible in certain communities, according to 
Supt. Fred M. Hunter of Oakland. Calif. Teach- 
ers’ organizations are primarily interested in the 
welfare of school children and have been largely 
instrumental not only in bringing about salary 
increases, but also in aiding Liberty bond drives. 


At a recent hearing by the special committee 
of the New York board of education . inquiring 
into the shortage of teachers, Mr. William G. 
Willcox, former president of the board, declared 
that businessmen admitted the shortage in teach- 
ing staffs and the need for a flat increase of 
about thirty per cent in order to maintain the 
efficiency and morale of the teaching profession. 


A petition signed by 6,500 citizens and 500 
teachers was presented to the Youngstown, O., 
board of education, asking the reinstatement of 
Dr. N. H. Chaney, recently ousted as superin- 
tendent of schools. 
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It Took Him a Half Day 








To Find It 





YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


LET US HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR SUPPLY PROBLEMS. 


What Catalog Will You Be Interested In 


Modern Systems of School Supervision 
Domestic Science and Manual Training 
Kindergarten Supplies 
Office Furniture and Equipment 
Janitors’ Supplies 
School Furniture and Equipment 
Playground Apparatus 
Diploma samples for High School, Parochial School, Col- 
lege or University 
METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
ANAMOSA, IOWA 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING AND 
BINDING PLANT 


All items illustrated in our Catalog are shipped direct from factory to consumer 





; BARNES’ 


SHORTHAND 

Establish a reputation for your school 
by turning out pupils who become real- 
ly expert. 

Remember that over ninety per cent 
of the “way-up” reporters, congres- 
sional, professional and official Court 

. write Pitmanic Shorthand. 

Barnes Brief Course in Benn Pitman 
and in Graham Shorthand saves time 
without sacrificing thoroness—in fact, 
makes BETTER writers than do the 
long-drawn-out courses. 


“In my opinion, Brief Course is the 
best for producing speedy and accu- 
rate shorthand writers.”"—-Horace E. 
Robinson, Federal Business College, 
Perth, Ont. 


“IT am thoroly convinced that your 
book is the best of its kind on the mar- 
ket. I have been using your books for 
thirteen years; first, Shorthand for 
High Schools, and later, Brief Course 
in Pitman Shorthand. The demand for 
our graduates has always been greater 
than the supply, and they have made 
good.”"—Myrtle E. Smith, High School, 
Mt. Holly, N. J 


Sample pages free to Superintendents 
and Shorthand Teachers. 


TYPEWRITING 

Sixteen Championships — Eastern 
Schools, American and International— 
won in six years by operators who re- 
ceived their school training from the 
Barnes Typewriting Instructor, attest 
the supremacy of the Barnes method. 

Latest Edition has many strong fea- 
tures. Elimination of listless repeti- 
tion, finger gymnastics, complete re- 
view in every line, are a few of them. 


“My classes are progressing niccly 
and I am much pleased with both the 
Typewriter Instructor and Brief Course 
in Shorthand.”——Harry B. Hanger, High 
School, Remington, Va. 


“The emphasizing of mental action 
by giving a greater variety and num- 

r of words, constructed from the 
same letters, thereby eliminating the 
possibility of mechanical writing, ap- 
peals especially to us—together with 
the finger gymnastics.’’—Jewett Busi- 
ness School, Norwich, Conn. 


THE ARTHUR 


= a - 
“> | a rR | ® 
PUBLISHING CO 


St. Louis, Mo. 











ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new world’s record on court testimony 
—writing 334 words gross, and 322 words net, a minute, and made 
but three errors. 


At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the New York State 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association December 30, 1919, Mr. Nathan 
Behrin created a new World's Record in shorthand, by writing 334 
words gross and 322 words net, a minute. The contest which was 
held under the auspices of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ Soci- 
ety, had been given wide publicity and was open to all, and writers 
of all the leading systems competed. 

It is worthy of note that the record for solid non-court matter tests 
in this country is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words per minute. 


The result of this contest furnishes further proof that the highest speed and 
accuracy is inalienable from Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.60; ‘Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,” 70c. Adopted by the New York Board of Education. 











The Latest Addition to 


Bruce’s School Architecture Library 


Checking Schedule for 
Projected School Buildings 


By James O. Betelle, A. I. A. 
Member of the firm of 
Guilbert & Betelle, Architects 
Newark, N. J. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


206 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 























An 
Economical School Eraser 


This soft pink pencil rubber will not 
smut or injure the most delicate paper. 
Specially recommended for mechanical 
drawing or drawing classes. 





No. 72, smallest of ten sizes, is gener- 
ally preferred by most school boards. 

















HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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HAROLD DUNLOP MELLOR 
JANUARY Denote 
F HARJES*NORTON CORPS 
ON 7 AMERICAN RED CROSORMBULANC EOIN FI 
ENTERED USUAVIALION SERVICE 
FRROARY Dao t2 “ 


FEBRUARY 11:189% 





Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 
Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 
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THE WAY BACK HOME. 


(Concluded from Page 32) 





“T have read in the papers of your election 
at ——. I am, of course, surprised to learn of 
your new plans. To be frank, I always had an 
uncanny feeling about your leaving off teaching 
but did not want to say much about it. You 
left a work in which you had been conspicuously 
successful for an untried field of a widely dif- 
ferent character and I do not wonder that now 
and then you felt a little queer as you recalled 
the days that were—I am glad of your frank 
admission. Tired as I get with a multitude 
of school cares and duties, I should certainly be 
lonesome and homesick without them. There is 
no great financial inducement in teaching, al- 
tho I think teachers will be better paid even- 
tually, but there is always the consciousness of 
rendering a service than which there is none 
greater. So I congratulate you, my dear boy, 
with all my heart.” 

Just read this over again, you schoolmen who 
are in doubt about the value of the work you are 
doing, and set it up against what you sometimes 
consider the worst job in the world. 

And 


you'll be 


right 
proud to serve 


Service—that’s it! if you’re the 
sort of a schoolman 
under that banner. 
Service! 
the 
eame and I walked up the 
steps leading to the fine building. And I'll say 
to you frankly, that as I faced the school for 
the first time that morning and saw the rows 
and rows of upturned faces, curious to catch 
the first glimpse of their new principal, that a 
wave of happiness at my homecoming swept 
over me that is with me yet, and will be as long 


This was uppermost in mind when 


first day of 


my 


school 


| The Old Faithful Crayonses a 
atercolors 
Tbe st it and still the Standard, 








aw 


A IMCrican es rayon: C Oo. 


San Lusky, Ohio 


as I go on in the service of our boys and girls. 


It’s so much more worth while, so infinitely 


more worth while, this opportunity of being 
close to these young people. And they are so 
worth while. You, who for years have always 


been in what you are pleased to call the “daily 
grind,” can’t appreciate this opportunity as I 
could that day. It seemed as tho a great burden 
of homesickness and lonesomeness had been 
rolled from my shoulders; and in this place, 
where I am to stay these next years, the boys 
and girls, the teachers and I, are building a 
home, where the home spirit will wipe out those 
long years of wandering that are now behind 
me. 

Yes, I’d rather look out of my office windows 
at the grass of our wide lawn and the trees be- 
yond. I’d rather talk to boys and girls in the 
classroom, than daily interview a couple of hun- 
dred job hunters. I’d rather grow excited over 
the football team, than over an increase of fifty 
deliveries in the time schedule. And, I assure 
you, I’m to have exchanged the in- 
tricacies of the correspondence department, for 
the knotty puzzles of the new program, or the 


not sorry 


arrangement of classrooms. 

It may not pay so much in money; but it pays 
a heap sight more in contentment, and you can 
live but once. 

We had a big, public 
ing the other 


Americanization meet 
and at the close the school 
glee clubs came from behind the curtains 


night, 
and 
sang one of the marching songs of the war. 

When they had finished, and people were pass- 
ing out of the room one member of the board 
came up to me and said: 


“The most inspiring part of the evening was 






* Miw VORA USA, 








the singing of the children; they seem so happy 
and so whole-hearted.” 

Said I: “Well, maybe you'll believe me now 
when I say I’d rather look at them than at fac- 
tory smokestacks.” 

Said he: “I can understand now how you 
feel.” 

And later on in the fall, when the term had 
well started, I went to a superintendents’ con- 
ference. Purposely, I was first in the room. I 
waited anxiously. What would they say when 
they saw me. 

There was a step at the door, and in walked 
old Ed Butler, a little grayer around the tem- 
ples, and with him Will Battin, and all the rest 
of my old friends. 

I stiffened as I faced them for the final ordeal. 

There was the smile I had imagined. 

And then: 

“Welcome home, old man!” called out the ir- 
repressible Jackson, of the twinkling eyes and 
big heart. “Welcome home,” joined the others. 

So, after all, I was weleome—and at last I 
was back home! 

I get my Sunday papers as regularly as usual. 
I see that the American is advertising for “fifty 
strong, husky men.” I hope old 8. R. will have 
no trouble in finding them. 

He is a business man, you see, and not being 
a business man, I’m not especially concerned 
with labor conditions, and, of course, I have no 
knowledge of them. I don’t want to. 


The teachers of Enid, Okla., have formed an 
organization looking to more complete repre- 
sentation at school board meetings. The or- 
ganization seeks to bring about better under- 
standing between the teachers and the board, 
and to make possible a better understanding be- 
tween the teachers and the citizens. 
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ORDER YOUR FALL REQUIREMENTS IN SCHOOL 
DESKS AND SUPPLIES BEFORE YOU CLOSE 
SCHOOLS FOR SUMMER VACATION. 


ORDER YOUR DESKS NOW—FROM YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 


STAFFORD desks carried in stock and sold at prices consistent with fair business 
principles and current competition by the following RESPONSIBLE FIRMS: 


J. H. Pence, Roanoke, Va. 

Goldsmith Book and Stationery Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Houston Show Case & Mfg. Co., Houston, Texas 
Shields Stationery Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

G. C. Everett, Baton Rouge, La. 

Western School Supply Co., Boise, Idaho 

John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Lowman & Hanford Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. E. Finzer & Co., Portland, Ore. 

E. D. Edwards, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Morris Bros., Stockton, Calif. 

B. E. Calkins Co., Butte, Montana. 

P. G. Pugh Ptg. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ask for Catalog A. J. mailed free 
School Desks, Lodge Furniture, Church 
Pews, Opera Chairs, Phonographs, Fireless 
Cookers. County Agents Wanted. 














“THE ECONOMIC” 











For extreme exposure during the winter use 


BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 
FLAG 


Specified and used by U.S. Government, 
the large municipalities and MAJORITY 
of Schools throughout the country. 


BEST BY TEST 


FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO, PA. 
For Sale by All First Class Dealers 
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‘* Perfection 
School 


Columbia 


School Supply Co, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 














Ask about it. 


Free trial offer. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. 


Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








FLAGS 


National and Foreign of every description 


Our ‘‘Paramount’’ quality is Paramount 


STEEL TUBING FLAG POLES 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST VALUE ON THE MARKET 


FLAG ACCESSORIES 


BRACKETS, EAGLES, SPEARHEADS AND TRIMMINGS 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Tue Guicago Canvas Goons & Frac Co. 


180 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 


Price List mailed on request 





STEEL FLAG POLES 


AND 


PLAYGROUND SWINGS 


J Ji \ 





Write for Folder S 
Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 




















Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 











DUSTLESS 
ONS 


ATIOWNA 
Chalk Talks 


E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 

and we make it so good that when once tried it means 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 
drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. 


CRAY 










Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 
blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
need National Dustless Crayon. 


Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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Does 
Gold Medal Crayons any one doubt the 
| 3 REAL VALUE of a 
Co Poor and gritty crayons constantly interrupt : 
. the trend of thought and mar the work of stu- fine pencil for 
d. dent and artist alike. writing in the 
| In the line of good Artists’ and School Draw- hands of school children? 
. ing Crayons “CRAYOLA” stands supreme. 
There are no limitations to its use. 
| If you leave this to the 
For stenciling, “CRAY ee - 
ciling, “C OLA” is unsur Teacher who knows all 
meni,’ a passed; for instructive color work in schools, 
| it is more convenient, cleanly and economical doubt will fade quickly away. 
$ than water colors. 
he 
a | “CRAYOLA” is always ready to use—no And this is where the 
ly . ii . . . 
rod mixing required, no soiled fingers. It is clean 
“ | and compact. RIXSGN SCHOOL LINE 
e 
he — — comes in. 
“3 | “CRAYOLA” is made in twenty-four different colors, These colors are 
m4 | permanent and may be overworked to produce any desired effect. Made 
8 in various sizes for different purposes. For sale by most dealers. 
- —__—_——— - -- — ° e 
ly Send for interesting brochure, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
th “What the Average Teacher May Accomplish in - 
Je | Blackboard Drawing.” Jersey City New Jersey 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
- 81-83 Fulton Street, New York. 
—— LATTICE LE A RTT eNOS REET 
. : | o We invite all our readers to ask ¢ 
; as é juestions of any kind on any prob- 
Z Subscribers Free Service Department lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 


| and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial : appropriation. > 


If you are intere sted in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it. to the address given below: 





Adjustable Window Shades.. Scientific Apparatus.............. 





Se CoE oO ee Kindergarten Supplies.......... 
Agricultural Apparatus PR eer rere ee es Laboratory Furniture............. WI vais sea vy 5.04 hee 
Air School Furniture. . Display Fixtures.............. Laboratory Shade Hoists.......... Sewage Disposal................. 
Air Washers......... Domestic Science Equipment.... . . pS Pe a Pee ee Tee Se ae ee eee 
Art Supplies... Benches.........Stoves........ Library Shelving................. Skylight Operators................ 
Athletic Field Apparatus | SP Rss kes oe Ws 05d <0. po D oe IYCTTTESIET ETE Slating Liquid................... 
Auditorium—Chairs . | Drawing Supplies.............. Lockers v4 dae use Fe rale reateet Stage Equipment................ 
Lighting........ ona a > hve Ges Loose-Leaf Books to pS SY Oe we PONS yes 
Tee | Drinking Fountains.......... Manual Training Supplies - Ree ee 
Batteries Rated ree | Duplicators. indice eate tbh WONOENs 5 <u os £6 G40 0s vo ANG ts PEE EY FAL 
Bells ; ape we . | Dusters (Sanitary). eee Pte: i Gesae a ER ee Rie ite Foe 
Biology Supplie s | Electrical Supplies................ Metal Working Materials... . . . Stenciling Materials.............. 
Blackboards—Com position... ... errr re DD scan cae aks s oeads Sweeping Compounds............. 
Slate. . cin cee {RCRIENGS ba cbee coset banepes eT ee rer i ar eo res 
) Bookbinding Supplies............. Eraser Cleaners..............+. Motion Picture Films........... i Ae Pe! Ae 
° Bookcases—Sectional SN MENU ace Kes Vee Uk Sedo I 6 t pinee ia ahi e ok Aid PASOGMNMOROOR., 5 6. cch sc bk wae sdk 
Book Covers. . a errr er ers Natural Science Apparatus...... Talking Machines................ 
Se ee Cs 6 wha isaecast sins Natural Science Cabinets TOE ous Ay ewes ower ttt ow 


A 8OrSTT NOU aN oe OO 





Builders’ Hardware 


Fire Escapes 
Caps and Gowns 


First Aid Cabinets...........-.-- 


Chairs ; «ial Nee cele eS oh 5 a ie Syd aped 6 oh va 
MINER. 6 5 /ain.» scp tawan @ MOONEE co dcusisectngasass 
Charts—Geographical............ cae siahabiendnene ed 
I cdi: 5 uch te A 259 aes A RA ee eich ee 


Class Pins........ 


ato Fumigators...........++++++++: 
eT 8 er a eeeeee 


TPCT eee et ee ——- dbs uateea ts 
Ry rok oo GW hiss Valeonr es Movable.........Steel...... 
Costumes for Plays EG at hace sai die pie. ajs 0:4 


Gymnasium A yparatus a eee ¥ 
Heaters (Rural School)......... 
Heating Apparatus. . 


Crayons 
Crayon Troughs. , 
Deafening Quilt. . 





os 5 6 iv ew 0 SR Industrial Collections. 
Desks—Pupils. .. ; [A ee See 


Teachers | Inkwells........ 
Dictionary Holders | Janitor Supplies 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen —We are interested in the items as checked above 


If you will 
place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to 





Oil Color Materials.......... 
Paints and Varnishes........ 
i... eee 

Paper Towels. . so et eats 
rere 
ME Nias sss woos sb seeker nie 
Pencil Sharpeners................ 
3. SS reer re 
Phonographs PES Free ey 
Physical Geography Supplies... ... 
PUN Fiore ik code rte es AD 
POOR es cake ok Fans dates 6 
ee es ae 
Playground Apparatus............ 
Plumbing Fixtures....... 
Portable Schoolhouses............ 
Printing ro 

ee C loc ks.. 


cree Pn A Ea Td 
NE 2. , Sess an goes! 0 019:0 a 
Rubber Matting... .........csc00 
DE. tut eb snscvanceeinmeebas 
Safe Cabinets. . abe decane Aue 
Sanitary Appliances hwilae via dean es 
Additional Wants 





‘Temperature Regulation.......... 
TOD OD 5 verb eect ceua TERT 
TOS SUE « . csdssdoeaceevennee 
y) OPT ee 
Light Woodworking 
tk RR ae ee 
OWED BEGUR., . ov arisdbedincbad 
SR is Se 
SOUND...» ikitebatdacseenn 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Ventilators 
LS so 


weeree <apd ee 0.00) 0bb sau 
QT a ey ere 
Wall Paints 


Water Pressure Systems........... 
Water Panta ss i0 inc cee Ria 
Li 3” er 
Weaving Implements............. 
Window Shade Adjusters.......... 
Window Ventilators.............. 


Woodworking Machinery.......... 
Wenning Tass. «.00.000000+ss0eae . 
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Sectional, Portable 


School Houses 

WHY NOT GET THE BEST? | 

Average Cost $1000 per Room. 
F. O. B. YOUR CITY, 


School Boards in 85 states are 
using our houses. Let us refer 
you to customers in your state. 


WE GUARANTEE OUR 


Portable Schools and Gymnasiums | | 


- . 
net kt eas 


RONG COMPANY 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


QuSsevescuevess 














AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 





to be dry, warm and sanitary, 











thoroughly insulated, well ven- 
- nO te tilated and with double walls. 
- pa x unde ti Sold in any size, open air and 
two rooms when desired. Geograp 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every a 75 cent: 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- : Send for Plans and Prices. d 
we eo maine thom the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With ; eae A 
perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. ur buildings can 5 ¢ 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of §& AMERI CAN PO RTABLE Pamph 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you each. 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. : HOUSE COMPANY and insu 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK | 
: ee : 4098 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Annapol 
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T2 OF MAAS RES ST REO 


A FFRONT PRANK 2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES | 





School Heater and Ventilator —— 
will not only assure more comfort and better health for both rs yes | STEELE’S 


pupils and teacher in your school; it will 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Save Your Fuel 


and repair bills, and run satis- 
factorily with a very minimum 
of attention and trouble. The 
best schools are installing the 


BRONTRANE. Get in line. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 


the FRONT RANE write for il- 
lustrated literature. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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Bossert Schools 


“<" Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 


eam HAMILTON WEAR PROOF ee 


TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES 4 


With and without spring rollers. Hamilton 
tan duck wears like iron and is proof against 
scorching sun, beating wind and drenching 
rain. Hamilton wear-proof shades in six styles. 
Guaranteed. Cover all the window or part of 
either sash. Furnished complete, ready to hang. 
The “quality” line; favorites in schools, fac- 
tories, public buildings and residences. _Dis- 
tributed by leading supply houses. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 


from us and save money for your school board. Write for samples and catalog. 


FORSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


12th & Chase Sts. ao 
gam ANDERSON, INDIANA ga 
ORR ORGS (ies 5? ARISE Oe EE 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Protect the Health of the Children The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


y | Especially Adapted to Portable 
If the children in the classroom should be bright and f Schools. 
> = a 4 








cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school réom. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 


No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 


Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 





In use in most of the Leading 





pipes up to five feet are furnished. es Np > +4: 
Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will Leas y pee Cities. 
be sent upon request. Ohana “ : 








— Write for Catalog. 


10.20 ena s heme ve. | | Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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75 cents; 
History, and a typical Examination 
Pamphlet (covering all subjects) $1.00 
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*: CLASSIFIED WANTS :: 
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All adver- 





























| School 


Lead Pencils. 
eg Osborn Mfg. Co., 
, New York, N. 2. 


Pay postman 
27 Warren 


Ad- 


FOR SALE 


cee Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 
\k than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 

REVIEW PAMPHLETS \§} tisements are guaranteed. The rate is 10 cents per 
— w| word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 
Every Teacher of common branches lil 
should have a complete set of Feld- | 
meyer’s Review P: amphlets for supple- Tau eee 
mentary work. Used in every State | FREE — a + aed 
in the Union. Grammar 50 cents, - schoo house In good conc ition. 
Geography 60 cents, Plane Geometry Free—U. 8. Flag size 3 x 5 or 4 x 8, | dress, Noah Davis, Cayuga, Ind. 

| Arithmetic, Algebra, U. S. | with every gross of new Rubber Tip 
| 


each. Complete set $5.85, postpaid 
and insured. Feldmeyer’s Book Store, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


WANTED 
Wanted — A two room used portable 


For Sale—Large collection of mounted 
birds and animals, suitable for te | 
of natural history. Address P.. 
Bertram, Crystal Lake, Illinois. 
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INCREASE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


“Willit pay me to go to High School?” 

is the title of an inspiring little book- 

let to boost your high school attend- 

| ance. Sample copy 5 cents. 100 copies 

| $2.00. Thomas E. Sanders, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL INK 


Century Ink Essence — (Powder 
Crystals) is the most satisfactory and 
economical ink for school use. Send 


Francis J. 
Peck & Co., Superior Bldg., Cleveland, 
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The Norton Liquid Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 


especially adapted for 

schoolhouse work. 
WHY IS THE NORTON 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN 


ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


Ast. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 

—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
open is automatic, a child 
can operate it—just a push 
or pull on the door is all 
there is todo to it. Every 

Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories schoolroom should have one. 
THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





. a for sample and price list. 


| Ohio. 





in case 


of rine” STANDARDIZED 


LOCKS AND BOLTS FOR EXITS AND 
ENTRANCES. 

Here is a carefully thought out and skill- 

fully executed hardware specialty which has 

set safety people to talking with approvals 

everywhere. Complies with all city, state 

and national departmental requirements 

governing safety devices for exits and en- 

trances. 

“FIRE!” shrieks a frightened child. 

“BE CALM—NO DANGER,” command the 

teachers. 

Unruly children reach the door. 

A slight effort (Push or Pull)—the school- 

house exit doors fly open instantly. Thanks 

BOLLES” EZ acting Door Mechanisms 

which prevent panics, out marches every 

person in safety. 





“BOLLES HARDWAR F 






































Patents applied for. 
Tested, Tried-out and Seasoned. . * 


Place Orders now for summer 
delivery. 


Guaranteed satisfaction in use and profit in sale. Bolles hardware possesses the 


elegance of simplicity, solid quality and workmanlike finish, which are so essen- 
tial in developing unusual beauty and dignity. Write us here and now. 


WILLIAM B. BOLLES ANTI-PANIC DOOR LOCK CO. 


165 MICHIGAN STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 

Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 


Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, IIl. Houston, Tex. 





WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


WITH EACH ORDER FOR CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
SENT IN BEFORE JULY 10, 1920 


WHICH AMOUNTS TO $50.00 OR MORE 
ONE BACH OF THE CHARTS SHOWN BELOW 
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Be’sure to ask"for}them when sending in your order. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY ** aSi.guo sr- 


CHICAGO 








Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 

















If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted. 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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NATION - WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 


In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school 

seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers. With our 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


S 


~~, 








RECOMMENDED EXCLUSIVELY — (vocational 


OLLEGE GRADUATES teachers excepted) No grade school positions. Any- 


thing from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


PFC), 7 / IST. rf py shiznit eaween 


tablished 18 years. Covers all 
FDUCATIONAL BURFAU 


states. For a teacher or a 
position, tell us your needs. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, President, 
1504S. Grand Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 















TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Serve You Best. Write Us TODAY 


Sa SS aa ae Portland, Ore. 1312 Northwestern Bank 


a ae ran . Welles, Mer. n- 
VG da a PNA) TELA cies, Galil. 636 Chamber of Commer: 


geles, Calif. 636 Chamber of Commerce, 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLD'G, DENver.CoLo John C. Epperson, Mgr. Chicago, IIl.: 
WM. RUFFER, A. M., Mer. 


Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 










H. S. Stice, Mgr. Minneapolis, Minn. : 
$27 14th Ave., S.E., F.B. Reed, Mer. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 








CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD. 


RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting 
positions should write to us. WH CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER. 


Ww. J. HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK WANTS YOU 


On April 24 the legislature voted THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS for additions to the 
present salaries of school teachers, giving 











$400 TO $600 INCREASE 
next year over the large salaries this year. This makes New York state salaries the largest 
in the world. New York wants 2,000 teachers from other states fit to earn them. Liberal 


recognition of credentials. Write at once. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - (C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





WE HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SUPERINTENDENTS—TEACHERS—COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


REGISTRATION BUREAU 


We will help you get a position. _ — = _We will help fill your vacancies. 
We make absolutely no charge for our services. If you want additional information, please write us. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Atlanta office 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY 


Jackson Jacksonville Dallas Our Motto:—“SERVICE FIRST.” 








Atlanta 





Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency 


All communications answered the day received. Services free to school officials. 
free to teachers. Wire or write for teachers or positions. Oo 


DENVER, COLORADO = and 
A. P. GODDARD, Pres. 


EDUCATORS-AGENC Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Personal Inspection of Instructors in the classroom one of the many distinguishing 
features of our service. Educators-Bulletin sent free to School Officials on request. 


Membership 
F. Revercomb, Mgr, 


NEW YORK LIFE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Southern 1. New System registering and nominating, doubling efficiency. 
Teachers’Agency 2. No fees in advance; continuous enrollment. 
Ww ONES, Mer 8. Specialists Department. 
-H.J , “8 4. Enrollment 3 offices intensively covering entire South. 


Columbia, 8. C 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Boston, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Memphis, Birmingham, Denver, 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Organized 1901. CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. INTELLIGENT EFFORT. 
ENJOYS CONFIDENCE OF INSTRUCTORS AND OFFICIALS. 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Also teachers for positions. Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates. 
Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. Y. 


LOOKING FORWARD, 
if requested. 


telling about Southern opportunities, 





BIRMINGHAM OFFICE 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 








Eighteen Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN BRAINS 


power. OUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING 
ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. More than two-thirds of all the Higher Institutions as well ag 
the best Secondary schools in forty-four States and four foreign countries used 
our service the past season. Just moved into much larger offices equipped with 
every known device to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University. A DIS. 
TINCTIVE SERVICE for Educators who appreciate ethical standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, Inc. 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


personality and teaching 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager C. E. White for booklet. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER. COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Gas & Electric Building Peopies Gas Building The Plymouth Bulliding 
TEACHERS seeking advancement should register “at once. No advance fee required, 
Permanent Membership for One Fee—All Offices 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS should consult us, as we can recommend 
desirable teachers. Use office most convenient. If an emergency arises, wire or 'phone us, 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, s 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts o 


Advises parents about schools. 


cialists, and 
the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° SrRco NSD 


A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. 
You should investigate. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President 
8 years State Supt. 


Very good wages are being offered. 
Write today for further information. 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
14 years County Supt. 





For High Schools—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800; 

Teachers Wanted: for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Either Normal 
* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 

represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 


for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. ALBANY, N. Y. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS' AGENCY 
303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials. 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, Manager. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta Ga. 





‘Uses unique methods 
that eliminate trouble and 


The Acme Teachers’ Agenc worry in selecting teachers. 


Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A.C. Whitehead, 1131 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHERMERHOR 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY §& 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORE 


A superior agency for su erior people. We register only 
reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 








The 
West 
Needs 


Teachers 


FOR A TEACHER OR POSITION 


WRITE OR WIRE 


Cline Teacher’s Agency 


COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOISE, IDA. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
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A REAL SERVICE 


tnd The teachers’ agencies of America render the school 
? board and the teacher a real service. In these days of 

teacher shortage the agency is on the firing line hunting 
the teacher best suited for the job in question. Think 
of the time, money and effort saved the school people 
average by this service. 


The National Association of Teachers’ Agencies is 











Inc 
ne 
uld 





an an organization comprising over sixty leading agencies 
GE of the country, meeting with the National Education 
— Association and studying the teaching problem from a 
oe placement viewpoint. The latest meeting at Cleveland 





demonstrated once again the significance of our service. 





aes Following are a few of the agencies represented at the 
red Cleveland meeting. 
acai Adams-Smith Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 
ll Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
 @ Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, III. 
oe. a Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 
er Norma Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
wn “I Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 
mee Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, IIl. 
1 Street Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 
ens." Minneapolis Teachers’ Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 
a Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio 
ICY Parker Specialists Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. 
: Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, New York City 
eases Southern Teachers’ Agency, . Columbia, S. C. 
— Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
nethed Winship Teachers’ Agency, . Boston, Mass. 
ar Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 
nia, 
i Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Portland, Ore. 
SY kK 
arid Write to the nearest Agency for real service. 
| officials. 
lil NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
‘ION (Established 1914) TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
ncy 
O, ILL. 
CALIF, 
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DOES ANYBODY WANT TO HIRE A 
GOOD JANITOR? 

Scene: The office of the superintendent of 
schools in a small city. The fourth successive 
janitor for the X and Y building having resigned, 
applications for the vacancy are being “had.” 

Supt.: “So you are an applicant for the jani- 
torship of the X and Y school, are you?” 

Applicant: “Yes, sir.” 

Supt.: “And may I ask your name and age?” 

Applicant: “My name is Gaudylip Hobally, sir, 
and I be goin’ on 73 years.” 

Supt.: “Have you had any experience in jani- 
tor work?” 

Applicant: “Well, yes, ye might say. My wife 
wuz jenitor of th’ Pleasant Hill Church fer quite 
a spell.” 

Supt.: “But how would your wife’s experi- 
ence as a janitor be of any advantage to you?” 

Applicant: “Well ye see I be gittin’ this job 
fer my wife and I’m goin’ to work fer her; me 
an’ my daughter’s both goin’ to work fer her.” 

Supt.: “Have you ever had any experience in 
firing steam boilers?” 

Applicant: “Yes sir. I fired a thrashin’ biler 
four seasons at the Bosky Dell saw mill. The 
boss sed I shore wuz a good one too fer fifteen 
minutes after I quit the biler busted and killed 
three good mules.” 

Supt.: “You spoke of your daughter helping 
with the janitor work. Is your daughter in 
school?” 

Applicant: “No sir she hain’t now; she be 
past sixteen now. Fact is she never did go to 
school much. She’s been kind of puny ever 
since she had the measles at five years and her 
ma sed what wuz the use to send her to school. 
‘nd git her all educated up high ’nd then she 
might die ’nd hit wouldn’t do her no good.” 

Supt.: “Now the salary for this position is 
only $75 per month, Mr. Hobally. Do you think 
that would be satisfactory to your wife in case 
you were engaged?” 

Applicant: “O yes. We don’t objeck to the 
salary. Ye see I be a journeyman carpenter ‘nd 
boot and shoe worker ’nd we plan if we git the 
job fer me t’work at the carpenter’s trade on 
Saturdays ’nd to repair shoes in th’ biler room 
when I’m not firin’ the biler er ringin’ th’ bell 
on school days so ye see hit would be a purty 
fair job after all.” 

m ¥. 
Scotch Division. 

At a school north of the Tweed the teacher 
was instructing his class in the rudiments of 
simple division. 

“Tf,” he said to one of the boys, “I had twenty 
marbles and I wanted to divide them, Willy, be- 
tween you and Macgregor, how many would you 
get?” 

“Ten, maybe,” said the boy. 

“Why ‘maybe’?” asked the master. 

“Because, sir, Macgregor wouldna gie me ten 
unless you were standing by.’—Youths Com- 
panion. 


JORDAN. 


He Knew What He Was Doing. 

“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “I want each 
of you to write me a composition on the sub- 
ject ‘What I would do if I had $50,000.’” 

One youth sat idle until the papers were called 
for, when he sent in a blank sheet. 

“What does this mean?” demanded the teacher 
sternly. “Where is your composition?” 

“That's it,” said the boy. “That’s what I’d do 
if I had $50,000.” 


As He Knew It. 


Teacher—“Tommy, can you spell ‘fur’?” 
Thomas—“Yes, sir. F-U-R.” 
Teacher—“That’s right. Now can you tell me 
what fur is?” 
Thomas—"Yes, sir. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Fur is an awful long way. 


Corrected. 

An example of the modern use of slang was of- 
fered recently in one of our high schools. The 
professor asked one of the students to tell what 
some great ruler did or said to one of his gen- 
erals. The student’s answer was: “He bawled 
him out.” The professor smiled and in reply 
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said: “You are substantially correct; but that is 


a bum way to state it.” 


GOING TO SCHOOL. 
Minnie G. Washington. 
With bucket and books on a bright clear morn, 
Out from the house where I was born, 
Down the hill where the little path went, 
Happy and glad our course we bent, 
Going to school. 


Across the ditch on the slender plank, 

And on again up the steep red bank; 

Then under the wire, and across the 

Thru the gat@ into meadows broad, 
Going to school. 


road, 


Over the ridge where the hickories grew, 

And squirrels frolicked the springtime thru; 

Down by the pond with its dimpling smile 

Do you wonder that we loitered awhile 
Going to school? 


Out of the meadow into the lane, 

Wondering when summer will come again, 

Planning for sport with tackle and gun, 

Thinking, for boys there’s little fun 
Going to school. 


Before us the fields stretch far and wide, 
Ripe with grain on either side. 
The air is filled with the lark’s sweet song. 
We whistle a bit as we walk along, 

Going to school. 


At last we come to the little old hill 

Where stood the schoolhouse,—stands there still. 

And the lessons that memory holds most fast, 

Are the ones we learned there, in days we passed, 
Going to school. 


I tell you boys what you all will know 
There’s nothing so dear as the “Long ago.” 
And the dearest road our life has led, 
Is the one the boy was wont to tread, 
Going to school. 
Exchange. 


How Many? 
“How many seed compartments are there in 
an apple?” he asked. 
No one answered. 
“And yet,” continued the school inspector, “all 


of you eat many an apple in the course of a 
year, and see the fruit every day probably. You 
must learn to notice the little things in nature.” 

The talk of the inspector impressed the chil- 
dren, and at recess the teacher overheard them 
discussing it. A little girl, getting her compan- 
ions around her, gravely said: 

“Now, children, just suppose I 
son. You’ve got to know more about common 
things. If you don’t, you’ll all grow up to be 
fools. Now tell me, Maggie,” she continued, look- 
ing sternly at a playmate, “how many feathers 
are there on a hen?” 

His Great Ability. 

“Is our friend a great educator?’ 

“A great educator?” echoed Miss Primer. “Why 
he can convince you of something without ‘taking 
the trouble to understand it himself.” 


am Mr. Robin- 





School Reform in the New Germany. 
Boy—Fred, how is it that you are smoking 
cigarets now? 
Fred—lIt’s this way: 
that cigarets be passed out in place of demerits. 
—Meggendorfer. 


We kids have decided 
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REMOVE OFFICE. 

The eastern office of the Imperial Brass Many. 
facturing Company, New York City, has recently 
been removed from 51 E. 42nd Street to the Long. 
acre Building, 42nd and Broadway. The new 
office is more central and affords larger display 
space for the firm. 


DEATH OF MR. PAGE. 

Mr. J. Seaver Page, of the Devoe & Reynoldg 
Company, until his retirement five years ago, 
died early in April at the home of his daughter. 
Mr, Page was an active and devoted alumnus of 
the College of the City of New York and was ip. 
terested in art and music. He was one of the 
first trustees of the Brooklyn Bridge, a member 
of the New York delegation to the Chicago 
World’s Fair and member of the commission to 
acquire Pelham Bay and the Bronx Park for the 
city. 


PENCIL SHARPENER SUIT DECIDED. 

The suit recently brought by the Automatic 
Pencil Sharpener Company of Chicago against 
the Boston Pencil Pointer Company in Boston 
for infringement of patent and damages came 
to an end last month. The suit was tried be- 
fore Judge James M. Morton, Jr., and a jury in 
the United States District Court of Massachu- 
setts. The patent involved was Number 640846 
which was granted on January 9, 1900, to John 
A. Webster of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The jury brought in a verdict together with 
special findings, which the court had submitted 
to them for their consideration, finding that the 
patent was valid, that the defendant had in- 
fringed the patent, and awarded the plaintiff 
damages in the sum of $16,670. Upon this ver- 
dict being rendered the defendant moved the 
court for what is known as an alternative ver- 
dict; that is, if the court hereafter, or upon 
appeal, the court should hold as a matter of 
law that the patent was not valid or that the 
defendant had not infringed, then the plaintiff 
could not recover. 

The Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company con- 
sented to this form of procedure for the reason 
that the question of the validity of the patent 
and the question of infringement has now been 
passed upon, not only by the jury at Boston, but 
also had been sustained in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago against the 
Stewart Manufacturing Company and _ also 
against the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company. 
In these suits the questions involved arose on 
the same patent and were the same as those 
which were involved in the Massachusetts suits. 
It was understood at the conclusion of the trial 
that the Boston Pencil Pointer Company will 
carry the case to the United States Court of 
Appeals. An interesting phase of this litiga- 
tion is that this is the first patent suit tried 
before a jury in Massachusetts since January, 
1849, when Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate 
were the opposing counsel. The inventor of the 
device in litigation in the present case is a 
distant relative of Daniel Webster. 


A SLATE SERVICE BOOKLET. 

The Structural Service Bureau, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has just issued a service book on structural 
slate for the use and information of architects 
and builders. The pamphlet discusses the origin 
and physical character of slate and describes 
the methods of quarrying and milling slate. Spe- 
cific information on the various grades and the 
ordinary sizes and costs of slate for various 
structural purposes are added. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing the Structural Service 
Bureau, D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Architectural 
Adviser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, have an- 
nounced that “High Speed in Typewriting,” by 
Kennedy and Jarrett, has been authorized by the 
California State Board of Education for use in 
high schools. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co. 
Aeroshade Company 
Walger Awning Co. 
Athey Company 
Forse Manufacturing Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 
Moline Heat 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
F. 8. Payne Company 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Empire Seating Co. 
Theo. Kundtz Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TIO 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Beaver Board Companies 

BE. W. A. Rowles Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 


SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Edward E. Babb & Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Silver. Burdett & Co. 
American Book Co 
A. N. Palmer Co. 
Ginn & Company 
Educational Publishing Company 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Inc 


Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Company 
Jaird & Lee, Inc 

BRUSHES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co. 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
CHEMICAL CLOSETS 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
Chemical Toilet Corporation 


CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles Co. 


Weber Costello Co. 
National Crayon Co. 
DESK SURFACING MACHINE 
Wayvell Chappell & Co. 

DESK RENOVATORS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 


DICTIONARY STANDS 
Onion School Furnishing Co. 
DIPLOMAS 
WM. Welch Mfg. Co. 


Metropolitan Supply Co. 

Fducational Supplies Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Theo. B. Products Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. 
Albert Pick & Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Reynolds 
DRINKING 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


Robertson 


FOUNTAINS 


DRINKING WATER 
STERILIZERS 
R. U. V. Co. Inc.. The 


DUPLICATORS 
Dick Company 
EDUCATIONAL 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


FILMS 


If any article or textbooks cannotfbe found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of Ame tices: Echool Board Journal, Milwetkee, Wis. 


ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles Company 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 


Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Standard Conveyor Co, 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Sargent & Co. 

F. F. Smith Hardware Company 

Van Kannel Revolving Door Co 

Wim. B. Bolles Anti-Panic Door Lock 
Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 
FIRST AID CABINETS AND 

MATERIALS 
Johnson & Johnson. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co. 

FLAG POLES 


Newark Steel Post Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


FLAGS 


Annin & Co. 
Jonn C. Dettra & Co. 
Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 


FLOOR BRUSHES 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Jas. G. Wilson Corp. 
FURNACES 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
FURNITURE 


American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Quaint Art Furniture Co. 
Theo. Kundtz Co. 
Columbia School Equipment 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
Ee. W. A. Rowles Company 
Northwestern School Supply 
E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co 
GLOBES 
Costello Co. 
Nystrom & Co. 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Narragansett Machine 
HEATERS 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


INK 


Works 


Weber 
A. d; 


Company 


Co. 


E. W. A. Rowles Co. 

Howard Chemical & Mfg. Company 
INK WELLS 

U. S. Inkwell Co. 


Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Albert Pick & Co. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co. 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
E. W. A. Rowles Company 
LANTERN SLIDES 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co, 
Keystone View Company 
LATCHES 


Van Kannel Revolving Door Oo 
Wm. B. Bolles Anti-Panic Door Lock 
Co. 
LIBRARY SHELVING 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
LIQUID SOAP 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Oo. 


LOCKERS 
Armor Clad Mfg. Company 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Oo. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Oo. 
Narragansett Machine Company 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
MANUAL TRAINING 


EQUIPMENT 
H. Channon Co. 


E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


MAPS 
Weber Costello Co. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
John Williams, Inc. 


Albert Russell & Sons Co 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Company 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
A. B. Dick Company 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
PAPER FASTENERS 
Greenfield Manufacturing Co., 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Northern Paper Mills 
PENCILS 
Eberhard Faber 
Dixon Crucible Co 
PENS 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Spencerian Pen Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 
Jackson Piano Co, 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PLAYER PIANOS 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co. 


Ine. 


Jos. 


Fred 


REFERENCE 


Page 
Aeroshade Company, The . 106 
Alexander Lumber Compan) . 59 
American Blower Co.. a | 
American Book Co 103 
American Crayon Co lll 
American Portable House Co 114 
American Seating Co.... i) 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co . 2 
American Wdwkg. Machinery Co..115 
Anuin & Company...... . 9 
Armor Clad Mfg. Co., The 115 
Armstroug Co., The ; -114 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings C 0 — 
Athey Company, The , 106 
Austral Window Co ith Cover 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 20 
Barnes Pub. Company, Arthur J 110 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co....... 100 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co . 72 
Beaver Board Companies............ 21 
Binney & Smith Co............++.5 113 
Bolles Anti Panic Door Lock Co 
\: Se Se TitrrTrr Li terete 115 
Bossert & Sons, Louis........ 114 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 79 
Central Scientific Co 115 


Chamberlain Metal W eathe rstrip Co.70 
Chemical Toilet Corp.... 4 


Chicago Apparatus Company. . 86 
Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co..112 
Chicago Scale Company............. Tl 
Clow & Sons Co., James B... 81 
Columbia Graphophone Co...... 63 
Columbia School Equip. Works..... 12 
Columbia School Supply Co 112 
Commercial Paste Company 18 
Continental Secale Works 68 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 75 
Dail Steel Products Co 6 
Dettra & ©o., Inc., John C 112 
Devoe & Raynolds Co 98 
DeVry Corporation, The 100 
Dick Company, A. B 65 
Dixon Crucible Co.. Jos 113 
Dow Wire & Iron Works ieee 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 106 
Dudfield Mfg. Company........ w 
Durand Steel Locker Co...... 4 
Educational Publishing Co.. 194 
Educational Supplies Co..... 51a pe ree 
Empire Seating Company......60 & 61 
Erie Art Metal Company............ 18 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co............. 8 
Faber Co., Wherhard................ 110 
Federal Steel pk eee rrr 23 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Oo. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Oo. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Alexander Lumber Company 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable House Co. 

The Armstrong Co. 
Louls Bossert & Sons 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
Time-Systems Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Company 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
Educational Supplies Company 
Cc. F. Williams & Sons, Inc. 
Metropolitan Supply Oo. 


SCALES 
Chicago Scale Co. 
Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 
Twin Oity Scenic Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
Central Scientific Company 


E. W. A. Rowles Company 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


General Fire Extinguisher Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo, B. Robertson Products Co. 


SWIMMING POOL SANITATION 
R. U. V. Co. Inc.. The 


Page 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy.............. 69 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Co 98 
Forse Manufacturing Co 114 
Gillis & Geoghegan isocslae 
Ginn & Company.... 103 
Gregg Publishing Company 102 
Grinnell Company 73 
Hartshorn Co., Stewart .109 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co........114 
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Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co..............108 
Langslow, Fowler Co............++.- 11 
Lineola School Conveyance Co...... 18 
Lippincott Company, J. B........... 102 
McIntosh Stereopticon Oo........... 98 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred......... 62 & 91 
Mershon & Morley Co...........e.60. 120 
Metropolitan Supply Co............. 110 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co............ 18 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B. 23 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co...... 90 
PROTO BUORE, TO. cc ccc cscccccccccccs 1 
Narragansett Machine Co.... ne oe 
National Association of Teachers 

Agencies sneuelon aleee oceans Ee 

National Crayon Co. ‘ weee 112 
National School Supply Assn.... 15 
National Wood Renovating Co., 

TD S040 bude 2 & 89 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. --18 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O.......... & 23 
Newark Steel Post Co..............112 
N. J. School Furniture Co.......... s 
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N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. .-112 
Northern Paper Mills..... 6 & 67 
Northwestern School Supply ¢ Co.. 10 


Norton Door Check Co..... basded 
Myotrem & O6., A. J...ecvccccsences 104 
Oliver Machinery Co.. - . 9 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Theo. B, Robertson Products Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Oliver Typewriter Co. 
VACUUM CLEANING 
United Electric Co, 
The Spencer Turbine Company. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 
VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Moline Heat. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., 
WAGONS 
Wayne Works 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Erie Art Metal Co. 
WATER STERILIZERS 
R. U. V. Co. Ine., The 
WATER SYSTEMS 
United Pump & Power Co. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Chamberlain Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
Weatherstrip Manufacturers Ass'n. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 
Kawneer Mfg. Co. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Stewart Hartshorn Co, 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Amerioan Wood Work. Mach. Co. 

BE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

H. Channon Co. 


NDE X 


SYSTEMS 


Inc. 
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Victor Animatograph Co......,..... 100 
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Virginia School Supply Co........... 114 
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‘TheApproved 
pees Portable 
Catalog Building, 


The sound principles of construction and thor workmanshi 
of M&M Portable Schools have been abundantly proved th 

the years by the success with which they have withstood ffie 
elements and by the severe test of bei taken down and 
satisfactorily re-erected on new sites several times. These 
are features which have caused _so many school and 


d h 
church boards to decide on M&M Portable Buildings. 





Mershon €5 Morley Co. Saginaw, Mich. 


ESTABLISH 1898. 













































































‘‘Beira Mar’ Telephone Exchange, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Canadian Engineering Agency, 
New York, Architects and 
Contractors. 


You can make sure of getting the 
genuine by specifying—Hon Duprin 
Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches, as 
approved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories (Inc.) of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Report 
No. S. A. 163, Guide No. 100-F 24. 














In Far Away Rio 


Even down in the tropics, buildings} that 
are designed to house large numbers of people 
are equipped with 


Von Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


The world over, Hon Duprin latches have proven a 
valuable aid in preventing injury and loss of life from 
fire-panic. They provide an ever-ready means of exit, 
releasing the door at a mere touch of hand or body on 
the cross bar. 


Hon Duprin latches are sturdy, strong and never-failing 
in operation. 


Let us send you Catalog No. 12-C, containing complete 
details. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 
Indianapolis,Ind. 


‘“Tpanema”™ Telephone Exchange, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Canadian Engineering Agency, 
New York, Architects and 
Contractors, 





Clinton Ave School 
New Haven, Conn ‘ 
Brown & Van Buren, Archts- 





Fargo High Schoo! 
Fargo, N D 
Wm. B Ittner, Archt. 





Glens Falls Schoo!, 
Glens Falls, N. Y 
Tooker & Marsh, Archts. 





Dunbar High Schoo/ 
4ashington, a 
wder Ashford Arche 





it fy 














| Mi Wt Te ite 
hil ied bal 


High School, 
Wilmington, _ <<. 
W. J. Wilkins ® Co » Archts. 





Lincoln School, 
Erie, Pa 


Wm. B. Ittner. Atcht. 

















Park View School, 
Washington, D. C 
Snowden Ashford, Archt 





These and hundreds of other Schools have been ‘‘Australized’’ 
There is no reason why Your school should not be 


Write for School Catalogue which gives full particulars 


AUSTRALWinDow G. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 








